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The decision to combine Numbers 3 and 4 
of Volume II came after consideration of: 
(1) many requests from institutions for the 
subscription year to coincide with the calen- 
dar year; (2) the time element in produc- 
tion this Fall; (3) the nature of the material 
scheduled for publication. You will find that 
there are actually two issues (in length) in 
one cover, and we believe the special con- 
tents justify the exceptional combination. 
Hereafter there will be four numbers pub- 
lished within each calendar year — Spring, 
Summer, Fall, Winter. 
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Very little has ever been said, in print, about 
university presses. Mr. Updike’s brief and 
peppery chapter in his recent book has been 
one of the few precise comments on the sub- 
ject. In order to provide a general picture 
of the university press—its purpose, nature, 
and possibilities- we invited Mr. Miers, of 
Rutgers University, to conduct a symposium, 
seeking the opinions of representative lead- 
ers in the field. The nine articles cover the 
subject with sufficient thoroughness to be 
equally interesting and informative to both 
insider and outsider. 
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Paper is a prime element, essential to all of 
the graphic arts. Opportunity for study of 
its nature and usefulness is now available at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
A brief description of the Paper Museum, by 
Dard Hunter, shows that it is well worth 
visiting and consulting. 


& 


This issue provides an unusual opportunity 
to study devices and trade-marks. There are 
some 85 in all: 21 printers’ marks, 23 of 
Hugo Steiner-Prag’s designs, 35 umniversity- 


press marks, a mark for Print on the title- 
page, Albert Kner’s device on page 168, and 
4 insignia of civilian defense corps on page 
76. Mr. Hornung’s article indicates how 
considerable is the influence of tradition on 
the design of printers’ marks. 


S&S 


Countless articles, many books, have been 
written on the importance of properly pre- 
paring copy for the printer. Every hour, in 
every hamlet, the injunctions are blithely 
ignored. But the printer is so continuously 
aware of the appalling effect of poorly pre- 
pared copy on the appearance and cost of 
his work that he valiantly struggles to get 
across a few simple admonitions. Mr. Rollins 
has some words — worth their weight in gold. 
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It is astonishing to find that a seventeenth- 
century printer had such a varied collection 
of type faces, as is shown by the 23 examples 
in Mr. Johnson’s article on Christian Ege- 
nolff. Since many of the books in the British 
Museum have been scattered throughout the 
British Isles, for safety, it was necessary to 
search out most of the examples in this 
country. 


S&S 


Most people have wondered how an etching 
was printed. The principle is the same as for 
all presswork, with special techniques for 
the control of special effects. A clear explana- 
tion is offered by the man who is probably 
the finest printer of copper plates in the 
world. We believe this is the first time that 
the varying effects have been illustrated so 
clearly and completely. Mr. Strang wrote his 
article in a bomb shelter last Spring. 
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Mr. Lawrence C. Wroth joined the editorial 
board of Print in October. Librarian of the 
John Carter Brown Library at Providence, 
he is best known to the general public as 
editor of the “Notes for Bibliophiles” depart- 
ment in the Sunday Book Section of the 
New York Herald Tribune, and to almost 
everyone in the printing world as the author 
of The Colonial Printer and editor of the 
Dolphin’s volume on A History of the 
Printed Book. 
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How does a newspaper get designed? An 
unusual opportunity to appreciate many of 
the factors involved is presented in the 
article by Don May on some of the formats 
that were considered for the new Chicago 
Sun. Undoubtedly the War will cause inter- 
esting changes in the designs of most news- 
papers. 
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What's the best book on. . .? Not since 
Bigmore and Wyman’s work, published late 
in the nineteenth century, has there been a 
bibliography on printing. Horace Hart and 
Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt have issued help- 
ful, but limited, volumes, and special lists 
of varying dependability have frequently 
appeared in magazines and appendices. A 
beginning is made in this issue towards an 
authoritative bibliography of books and 
monographs on all of the graphic arts. The 
present selection is intended to serve as a 
reasonably helpful reference source, and 
guide for the student. A year from now, 
after suggestions are considered, we shall re- 
issue the list—revised and classified under 
more detailed headings. One thing this list 
already shows is that there are many works 
that need to be written. 


S&S 


For over a year The Outpost has been read 
in this country by many people in the 
graphic arts (via Beatrice Warde). As a 
“news-letter” it is an interesting solution for 
a problem in communication (or “propa- 
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ganda” as some would have it). Issues of the 
paper have already become collector’s items 
-so hang onto your copy inserted at page 
113. 

i) 
After all the fanfare about Gutenberg last 
year, it is only right to bow in passing to the 
first English printer (and printer in English) 
who died 450 years ago. William Caxton had 
a colorful and important career, the many 
details of which would repay your investi- 
gation. 

oS 
Two very different Masterpieces of Print- 
making are presented this time. One is 
Rembrandt's great etching of ‘““The Three 
Crosses,” which should be known by all men. 
The other is an engraving by Robert Nan- 
teuil, portraying Louis XIV’s Minister of 
Finance. 

S&S 
Beginning with this issue Mr. Wm. A. Jack- 
son will report on rare books, special collec- 
tions, and general bibliographical matters. 

So 


News of what is happening around this war- 
torn world is hard to come by. The notes 
brought together here by Miss Feisenberger 
give some highlights from fourteen countries. 
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The house portrayed on the cover is a litho- 
graph of Print’s new headquarters. It was 
given a coat of paint in September and a 
housewarming on October 4-at which a 
hundred people saw John Taylor Arms make 
an etching from beginning to end (and 
sampled Fish House Punch and supper in its 
eighteenth-century ballroom). 


> 
Amen note. Think back to the last War and 
realize all the changes that were suddenly 
worked, in a few hectic years, on every phase 
of our life-and then realize that we are 
going to see even quicker ones this time, 
including the graphic arts. They will affect 
tastes, materials, methods, standards, practice. 
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The Function of University Presses 


EARL SCHENCK MIERS 


Manager, Rutgers University Press 


HILE Harvard College was patron of a press functioning in Cambridge as 
early as 1639, the emergence of university presses as an influence in Ameri- 
can education and in American publishing has been a development of the past 50 
years. In his recent book, Some Aspects of Printing Old and New, Mr. Updike records 
that in 1869 Cornell was the first to use the term “university press,” certainly a 
hallowed date in academic circles since the same year saw the birth of inter- 
collegiate football. In fact, the drift toward concentrated programs of institutional 
publishing began to gather such momentum with the turn of the century that, for 
a while, there were not a few who wondered if university-press activity might not 
supplant football as the approved form of intercollegiate happy-hooliganism. 
Just what occasioned this mushrooming of scholarly presses is difficult to say. 
Perhaps Republican prosperity had a mite to do with it. Perhaps, as Mr. Couch 
of North Carolina is inclined to believe, part of the answer may be traced to “‘the 
imitative instinct of academic people.” Or perhaps this spectacular growth of in- 
stitutional publishing was mainly accelerated by an educational philosophy which 
placed the acquisition of a Ph.D. ahead of cleanliness in the list of attributes which 
are next to godliness. The impact of this Ph.D.-or-bust fixation became, for a 
time, truly astonishing. There were institutions — far too many of them — which 
ruled that the doctoral thesis must be published before the sheepskin would be de- 
livered for framing. One quakes a bit at the thought of the forests which had to be 
devastated and the professorial waistlines which shrank from malnutrition to keep 
everyone happy. This trend now is being curtailed, and I, for one, would like to 
think that common sense preceded government priorities on paper in putting the 
brakes to a thoroughly expensive and fundamentally unsound program of scholarly 
publishing. 


The origin of our university presses is of small importance, except in the rela- 
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tion which it may bear upon their future. The salient factors to ponder, I would 
say, are the purpose to which these presses are now dedicated, and whether that 
purpose is sufficiently realistic to give promise of future usefulness. Whether uni- 
versity presses contribute to the advancement of the graphic arts, whether they 
should compete with commercial publishers for markets, whether they should jazz 
up their titles and brighten up their book jackets are not the vital considerations. 
Over and above these is the one query which strikes at the heart of the problem: 
Do university presses have something to contribute to our American way of life? 

I believe that they do. 

You hear quite a bit these days about how higher education has failed to deliver 
in the present world emergency. You hear it said, scoffingly and not too kindly, 
that the chaps who live in the ivory towers are visionary brain-trusters in all that 
this unhappy combination of words connotes. Perhaps it is true that higher educa- 
tion has floundered in the face of today’s crisis, but so, too, have other of our in- 
stitutions — government and business, to name but two. I like to remind myself as 
I walk to work each morning that the building in which my office is located was 
erected in 1809; I like to remind myself that there are nine colleges in the United 
States whose founding antedates the signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
and that there is one university in Italy which soon will be celebrating the eleven 
hundredth anniversary of its founding. Aside from the Church, I know of no other 
institution conceived by the mind of man which has managed through centuries 
of ceaseless political and economic upheaval to manifest so complete a steadfast- 
ness. Education would seem to have demonstrated its staying power. 

It is a specific type of education which has survived through the centuries, how- 
ever; it is education which believes in the decency and dignity and immortality of 
the common man with such strength of conviction that all of its resources are de- 
voted to a quest for shaping a better life for that common man. For any institution 
of learning to justify its existence this one ideal must be at the basis of all its func- 
tions from undergraduate teaching to the whirring of its presses. Unless the pro- 
fessor in his classroom, the research worker in the laboratory, the editor poring 
over a scholarly manuscript believes implicitly in his obligation to serve the com- 
munity of his fellow-men, he has defamed the high office to which he has been 
appointed. 


What the University Press Is For 


University presses came into being because there was an inherent need for them 
if education were to adapt itself to the enlarged opportunities for service made pos- 
sible by the invention of printing from movable type, and it was not without 
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significance that many of the German printers in the late fifteenth century were 
drawn to cities which supported universities. From the earliest days of printing, 
institutions of higher learning were ripe business, and they remain so today, for 
publishers of textbooks. But the function of a university press is not solely one of 
publishing books, for if this were so the financial problems facing such presses 
would be easier to solve. Actually, the function of a university press is to publish 
peculiar classes of books — books that represent a distinct contribution to scholarship and 
books that become part of a regional literature. While the commercial publisher is look- 
ing for a book that will sell, the institutional publisher seeks first of all a book that 
will endure and which may, in the long run, influence the course of human affairs. 

Obviously, scholarly publishing is an enterprise in which profits, if they exist at 
all, are neither swift nor plentiful; it is an enterprise in which there is a continual 
need for subsidies; but it is an enterprise which, for all its heartaches, has con- 
tributed a permanent virility to learning. With all its drawbacks, a press remains 
a desirable — in many respects an indispensable — agency in the organization of any 
institution which places emphasis upon a well-rounded program of faculty re- 
search. To the world at large a university press is first and always the mark of a 
faculty mentally alive; it is, in addition, a valuable medium through which the 
discoveries of scholarship may be shared by research workers in widely scattered 
parts of the globe; and, in bringing prestige to the scholars on its campus, in dis- 
seminating the results of their research, and in attracting to an institution young 
teachers who have been drawn by its reputation, a university press benefits an 
institution’s humblest student and its youngest and oldest graduates. 


The New Obligation of Education 


If a university press is to fulfill its function in American education, it cannot afford 
to remain static. Human events are constantly in a state of flux, and education 
must not only move with them, but often ahead of them. The biggest virtue of the 
present symposium is, I believe, the awareness of this responsibility on the part of 
each contributor. And since the chief value of such a symposium is a clarification 
of the shape of things to come, perhaps the most provocative essay in this collec- 
tion is that by Mr. Brandt since it sounds a challenge which, if heeded and vigor- 
ously prosecuted, will have a tremendous effect upon the future of American 
scholarship. In a very real sense, the program which Mr. Brandt advocates would 
convert the university press into a weapon of no little power. To some his preach- 
ments will seem revolutionary, to a few they will be rank heresy, but to a great 
many they will be thoroughly appealing. Actually what Mr. Brandt is perpetrating 
is a revolt among the academics, pitting the group which clings to the Grecian 
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Urn school of thought, that scholarship is its own excuse for being, against the 
group which believes that in a changing America institutions of higher learning 
must be sufficiently articulate to assume an aggressive leadership. For a consider- 
able period of time scholars have been reared with a clannish approach to the 
earning of their bread and butter. If you were an economist, you wrote books for 
other economists — or, more specifically, for other economists working in your own 
narrow field of specialization.* 

Mr. Brandt does not believe that this time-honored attitude should dominate 
the program of a university press, and more than the thought of meeting operating 
costs, more than a guilty conscience over the human energy which must be con- 
sumed in publishing books ofsuch restricted viewpoint and usefulness, has prompted 
him to say so. At the present moment higher education is awakening to new 
worlds of conquest, and for an extremely practical reason — the fear of an empty 
dinner pail. The day of large private endowments for educational institutions has 
almost run its course so that where once a coterie of affluent patrons footed a large 
share of the bills for higher education, today this income must come from the till 
of the taxpayer and/or the modest benefactions of a larger number of alumni, 
friends, and public-minded citizens. In either case most of our bigger universities 
have realized the imperative need for enlarging the scope of their services. Ac- 
cordingly, when Mr. Brandt asks the scholarly author to become more articulate 
so that he may reach a wider audience, Mr. Brandt is not thinking of how much 
more profitable and how much more enjoyable will be the labor of publishing the 
scholar’s book, but he is preaching what he considers is the doctrine of survival 
for the scholar, the press, and the university. 

There are seeds of open warfare in this notion, however. There are not a few 
who will feel that they are being asked to become popularizers and the dispensers 
of potboilers — not a kindly reaction, to be sure. In addition, there will be those 
who will feel that the Ph.D. is losing caste if the thesis which it fosters is not printed 
and bound before it begins to accumulate dust. However, if the entrepreneurs of 
our university presses decide on the type of scholarly writing which deserves to be 
published, and if they are willing to stick to their standards no matter how bitterly 
the opposition may cry out, in the end theirs will be the privilege of making a 
thoroughly decisive contribution to modern education. 

An understanding word should be spoken in behalf of the scholarly author. Mr. 
Brandt holds for him a wholehearted respect, and so, too, does Mr. Malone, who 
devotes his paper to him. For the true scholar is a reasonable, earnest, hard- 
working guy who is conscious of the full scope of his responsibility. To grow im- 


* Economists reading these remarks will kindly substitute the word “‘botanist.” 
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patient with his approach to authorship without first making clear what that ap- 
proach shall be would be nothing short of outright impudence. Though he would 
never have taken the lead in promoting the program which Mr. Brandt proposes, 
though he may explore with caution the task which is being set for him, once the 
scholar is convinced that the result will constitute education in a thoroughly 
realistic manner, he will toil faithfully and well to achieve that happy goal. 


Regional Literature 


While the movement being advocated by Mr. Brandt is one of the most encourag- 
ing in American education today, the program of regional publishing which our 
university presses are now embracing gives the greatest promise of usefulness to 
our American democracy. It is no secret, I suspect, that our trade publishers have 
tended to centralize their activities in two or three cities, thus unavoidably coloring 
their approach to what the nation as a whole is thinking and feeling. Even the 
imitative instinct among academic people can scarcely hold a candle to the herd 
impulse of our commercial publishing houses. Just let one of them publish a suc- 
cessful historical novel, and in a twinkling a hundred similar novels will appear, 
none of them saying much that is new. I think it important to recognize the fact 
that the editorial point of view which will be typical of Boston or New York or 
Philadelphia will not necessarily be typical of Chapel Hill, of Pretty Prairie, or of 
Soso, Mississippi. Through their programs of regional publishing, university presses 
keep alive regional cultures and regional points of view which otherwise might 
become obscured. This circumstance, I feel, is for the good of the nation as a whole 
since it is developing a literature which is close to the soil and close to the people. 
In a maturing democracy it is a type of literature which gives great promise of 
future richness; its significance in reflecting the national temper should not be too 
lightly estimated. Mr. Couch’s paper on regional publishing elaborates upon this 
theme and offers thoroughly stimulating reading to any person who holds close 
to his heart a proud future for American publishing. 


Influence in the Graphic Arts 


I think it perfectly reasonable to stipulate as one of the functions of a university 
press the enrichment of the graphic arts in America. One can well expect that in 
every piece of printing which comes from a university campus there will be some 
mark of distinction, something that will reflect the close kinship between educa- 
tion and printing. One can well expect that throughout the country university 
presses will, by their example and their standards, become the palladium of graphic 
arts in our nation. One can well expect that on every campus there will be men 
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gifted in these arts, men dedicated to the dual task of safeguarding them from in- 
difference and of spreading among others an appreciation for their magnificent 
tradition. Happily, though the procession is not too large, there are such men on 
our American campuses, among them Mr. Rollins of Yale, Mr. Conkwright of 
Princeton, Messrs. Lottinville and Ransom of Oklahoma, Mr. Couch of Chapel 
Hill, Mr. Hemens of Chicago, Mr. Pottinger of Harvard, and Mr. Farquhar of 
California, to mention but a few. 

In addition, notice must be given to another type of educational leadership — the 
instruction in the graphic arts made available through such agencies as the De- 
partment of Printing and the Graphic Arts at Harvard, and through courses in 
printing, typography, and bookmaking at New York University, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and the Carnegie Institute of Technology, among others. This willingness 
to accept the obligations imposed upon our institutions of learning to preserve and 
to perpetuate the graphic arts in America is an indication that here exists a move- 
ment which should be, and will be, more generally embraced, for where else could 
such a movement be so at home as on a university or college campus? The men 
and women who have won recognition in institutional printing are engaged in an 
exhilarating enterprise, for they have plunged into a world of deep and multiplying 
fascinations. Jobs which could have been humdrum and enervating have been 
fired with imagination and challenge. Their work, for the most part, is good, and 
it gives every promise of continuing to grow better. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution which our university presses can make to the 
graphic arts is through educating others on the campus, undergraduates particu- 
larly, to this appreciation of how great an art the proper planning and manufac- 
turing of printing can become. Of all the papers in the symposium, the one by 
Mr. Nash of Dartmouth pleases me the most. To work with undergraduates in 
the manner which he describes, to inspire in them a love for good craftsmanship, 


and to give them knowledge so that they may blend the traditional with the crea- _ 


tive in their work, is, after all, the highest goal which any educator can seck, / 


* * * 


Naturally I believe in the function and the future of university presses or I would 
not be engaged in the business. I am proud to have acted as editor of the sym- 
posium here presented, and I feel that it speaks well for the integrity of purpose 
and the breadth of vision with which our university presses are now being admin- 
istered. I believe that American education and American publishing are benefiting 
by the programs of these presses, and that since all of us are working toward the 
arrival of a better, happier day, this day eventually is coming. 
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Establishing a University Press 


SAVOIE LOTTINVILLE 
Director, University of Oklahoma Press 


Ir 1s within the experience of every university-press manager to receive each year 
at least one letter or questionnaire from an institution proposing to establish a 
scholarly press. His answers, if he follows the questionnaire or takes an allowable 
amount of time in dictating a letter, are apt to be like the Mad Hatter’s watch, 
which told the day of the month but not the hour of the day. At best he can do 
little more than give a broad outline of the functions and essential operation of 
the mechanism which he controls, without telling just what makes it tick. And 
that, I suspect, is the most important answer of all. 

Implicit in all of these inquiries is the assumption that a press is a good thing 
for a university. That assumption is sound, as far as it goes; at least twenty univer- 
sity presses in America are publishing regularly, and there are perhaps another 
dozen issuing books occasionally. They are all doing yeoman service, not only for 
American scholarship, but also for the cause of adult education. 


The Basic Purpose of a Project 
But the initial impulse to the creation of a press is too often the thought that it will 
offer the faculty of the institution a ‘“‘publishing outlet.’ To me this is a mistake, 
or at best an insufficient reason for so large and so expensive an undertaking. Of 
course, a press can be started on such a basis. It may even succeed for a time with 
no stronger underpinning, but in the end a much larger purpose will have to be 
envisaged. 

The successful press, it seems to me, must block out for itself a regional area, to 
which all of the scholarly resources of its supporting institution may be applied; 
or one or more fields of scholarship which its supporting institution is peculiarly 
qualified to encourage; or a program which will permit the opening of its pub- 


lishing facilities to scholars wherever they may be, provided they have manuscripts 
of outstanding merit. 
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This sounds strangely like specialization at the outset. It is partly that, but it is 
more the conscious act of planning a program, which in the end will produce what 
publishers — commercial or scholarly — always have called a “‘list.”” It means cohe- 
sion and purpose, and it need not be delayed beyond the beginning day of the new 
press. That this kind of thing is abundantly feasible may be seen from only two of 
a great many possible examples: the University of North Carolina Press, whose 
regional program was planned carefully from the beginning by its director, Mr. 
W. T. Couch; and the Yale University Press, which has set a very high standard in 
a more general program under the supervision of its president, Mr. George Parmly 
Day, and his collaborator, Mr. Norman V. Donaldson. 


Direction 

For these reasons, the idea behind an institutional press is undoubtedly more im- 
portant than the formal organization through which it operates. But the publishing 
function needs careful organizing, if for no other reason than that it is not, in 
reality, native to academic halls. If a minimum program is envisaged — say, eight 
or ten books a year — a full-time manager or director will be required. He need not 
be, but he will indeed become in time, a jack of many trades: editor, businessman, 
designer, printer, advertising writer, student of the arts and sciences — expert in 
one or two perhaps, but impelled to an interest in all. 


Sales 
The sad truth about university-press publishing is that it does not exist by insti- 
tutional promises alone, but by the practice of what American businessmen preach; 
namely, free enterprise. Even if it is not feasible for a new press to hire a sales 
manager during its first year, it certainly should do so during its second, for schol- 
arly books are made to be sold. Aside from the very laudable desire of most of us 
to make a showing for our authors, there is the harsh necessity of making up from 
book sales what institutional budgets frequently lack. As a matter of fact, a well- 
managed university press should be able to indulge the hope that it ultimately will 
be 80 per cent self-supporting, and that in good years it may break even. A back 
list of two hundred titles will perhaps place most presses within touching distance 
of this goal. 
Editing and Design 

Any institution which contemplates setting up a press should be prepared to pro- 
vide a full-time editor, or an editor-designer, for it is a mistake to assume that 
scholarly manuscripts are, per se, practically ready for the printer. While the stand- 
ards prevailing in American graduate schools admittedly are high, there are wide 
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differences of practice among them affecting documentation and bibliography 
particularly. To obtain editorial uniformity in a list is no easy task, and the ex- 
pense in this respect will prove considerable. But it is just here that we find one 
of the principal reasons for the existence of a university press. 


Relationship with the University 


What about the proper relation of the proposed press to the university itself? It is 
generally understood that there shall be a faculty board of control. The usual 
question is, “How shall it be composed?”’ The answer, as far as I am concerned, 
must be an academic one, because the University of Oklahoma Press has not had 
a board of any kind during its thirteen years of existence. The Press, like a school 
or college of the University, operates under a director, who in turn is responsible 
to the president of the University. The more usual practice is to have a board 
consisting of faculty members who represent the principal disciplines, with the 
addition of the president of the university and the comptroller or treasurer. A 
variant form introduces one or more members of the university’s board of control. 
Still a third makes room for representatives from the publishing, business, and 
professional fields. 

Every such plan is intended, of course, to insure the maintenance of scholarly 
standards and the fulfillment, as completely as possible, of the press’s general pub- 
lishing plan. It is intended also to provide a broad basis of responsibility for the 
selection of manuscripts — which, in all truth, is a much more difficult problem 
than the one faced by most commercial publishers. It would seem unwise, in any 
case, to consider a board as a reading committee. Examination of scholarly manu- 
scripts is a business for experts, whose reports should afford adequate bases for 
recommendations by the press manager to his board, which in turn can exercise 
the final yea or nay. 


The Printing Office 


In many instances, university presses have emerged from no such formal process 
of organization as has been outlined. They have emerged, rather, from the univer- 
sity printing shop, which by its very presence stimulated someone to put it to its 
highest, and possibly its noblest, use. There was thus no question as to whether a 
printing plant would be a feasible adjunct to a university publishing office. If, on 
the other hand, the question is whether a plant should be created from scratch for 
the sole purpose of publishing books — even a list running as high as twenty volumes 
a year — the answer would doubtless be “‘no”’ on strictly business grounds, but an 
enthusiastic “‘yes” if the plant could be opened to general university printing. 
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Equipment for a plant serving a hypothetical university of five thousand students 
and handling, in addition, ten books a year, will cost upwards of $75,000. 

While a plant is not indispensable, it is a splendid resource to have, and it does 
afford opportunities to the institutional publisher which possibly might not be 
realized otherwise. Above all else, it offers controlled production — a finished book 
which bears some kinship to the publisher’s original design and conception. It is 
apt to provide a stimulus to real typographic achievement, which, it seems to me, 
is a highly legitimate aspiration for a press not operated for profit. University-press 
bookmaking is not simply a question of scholarly ideals; it is also a question of 
artistic taste. 

Values 

With or without a printing plant, is it worth a minimum expenditure of twenty to 
thirty thousand dollars a year to start a university press? The answer to this ques- 
tion, like many another, might be embellished with statistics. It is true, there are 
half a dozen more presses today than there were five years ago. The production of 
university-press books has tripled in the last ten years. In any given year there are 
apt to be a dozen university-press books among the most-talked-about titles na- 
tionally. All of which would tend to create the impression that the university-press 
idea is not only holding its own but is moving forward — which is correct. But the 
real advantages lie nearer home. 

A university press is, or ought to be, the best vehicle for a faculty alive to its 
responsibilities beyond the business of classroom teaching. It should afford an ex- 
traordinary means to regional enrichment, intellectually and socially. It may be a 
splendid inducement to men of achievement to join an institution which supports 
it. And if it does not add to the reputation of its parent university, then it will have 
proved itself an exception to a rule which so far has had none. 





What Shall a University Press Publish? 


ROLLIN DEWITT HEMENS 


Acting Manager, Publication Department, The University of Chicago Press 


LAsT YEAR 21 American university presses published 489 cloth-bound books, and, 
in addition, an unreported number of paper-bound books, pamphlets, and jour- 
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nals. This information allows us to say that in many more than five hundred 
instances American university presses read a manuscript and said, ‘““This is one 
we will publish.” Examination of the lists of publications of these presses with the 
hope of finding some topical or subject basis for these affirmative decisions leaves 
one bewildered. The lists contain fiction, biography, monographs, dissertations, 
elementary and high-school textbooks, college textbooks, bibles, dictionaries, en- 
cyclopedias, medical books, and something in many another field of knowledge. 
Contrary to the common conception that university-press books do not sell, the 
lists contain many titles with good sales records. The Folklore of Capitalism, by 
Thurman Arnold, and Sweden, The Middle Way, by Marquis W. Childs (Yale), were 
nonfiction best sellers for many months. The New Testament (Chicago), translated 
by Edgar J. Goodspeed from the most authentic sources into American English of 
today, has passed the one hundred thousand mark, and Wah’ Kon-Tah, a story of 
the Osage Indians, by John Joseph Mathews (Oklahoma), was a Book-of-the- 
Month-Club selection. Those who hold that university-press books are rather dull 
will be surprised to find that this is not universally true. Dullness is not a charac- 
teristic of Purslane, a novel of farm life in North Carolina (North Carolina), or of 
the Holmes-Pollock Letters, which reflect the biography of an era as well as the auto- 
biography of a friendship, edited by Mark DeWolfe Howe (Harvard). Nor is it a 
characteristic of A Garden of Peonies, which gives the charm of Chinese poetry, 
translated by Henry H. Hart (Stanford), and South after Gettysburg, the dramatic 
experiences of a Civil War nurse at Gettysburg told in the letters of Cornelia Han- 
cock, edited by Henrietta Stratton Jaquette (Pennsylvania). These are but samples 
of the interesting reading that can be found on each university-press list. 
It appears, therefore, that we will have to do more than analyze current lists or 
accept common opinions if we are to answer our question. 
Each university press by name and affiliation represents a university and stands 
for the best in education and scholarship. In this relationship, it has a special 
opportunity to make the products of scholarship and research available to other 
scholars, to assist in interpreting scholarship to the layman, to make materials 
available for teaching by new methods, and to experiment in bookmaking and 
publication generally. 
There seems to be no question but that a university press should publish the 
results of research irrespective of probable sale. Universities regularly spend thou- 
sands of dollars for research, and its ultimate value is realized only when it is 
communicated to others. Scholarly journals and books make the results of that 
research available to scholars the world over. Simplified interpretation for the lay 
reader is often desirable for the widespread dissemination of knowledge. Publica- 
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tion, then, may be said to be the final step in research. 


Criteria for Publication 

Discussions as to what a university press should publish are likely to revolve around 
the advisability of publishing fiction, or textbooks, or books in some other special 
field. In the individual press, of course, the question must be answered for each 
manuscript individually. However, it seems worth while to seek some guide, some 
measuring stick which may have general application and be used by the small 
press publishing four or five titles a year, as well as by the press publishing a 
hundred. 

Good scholarship implies certain standards of thoroughness, originality, intel- 
lectual honesty, and objectivity. The publishing division of a university may well 
have quality as the first division of its measuring stick for manuscripts. It should 
ask such questions as: Is the manuscript accurate? Is it a significant piece of work? 
Does it contribute to the literature of the field? Is there something new or distinc- 
tive in it? Is it presented with a minimum of bias? Are its organization and style 
suitable for the audience the publication is expected to reach? Answers to such 
questions can be secured by careful readings by members of the press’s sales and 
editorial staffs, and by authorities in the field of the manuscript. Wilbur K. Jordan, 
General Editor of the University of Chicago Press, recently stated that he regarded 
having all manuscript read by competent specialists in the appropriate field as 
“procedure essential to the maintenance of the quality and distinction of the works 
we publish.”” He added that even when the criticisms of readers are favorable, 
“numerous suggestions are made which most authors find invaluable in adding 
polish, completeness, and soundness to their manuscripts.” It is much better to 
learn the weaknesses of a manuscript before investing several thousand dollars in 
publication than to have the weaknesses pointed out afterwards by reviewers and 
readers of the book. Publication of immature, incomplete, or poorly organized 
manuscripts is as much of a disservice as the publication of a thoroughly good 
piece of work is a service to the author, publisher, and the advancement of learning. 


Distribution 
The second half of the theoretical measuring stick here proposed involves self- 
analysis by the university press. The purpose of publication is distribution. The 
question then is, “Can we get the widest possible distribution? If there is one 
reader, will we find him, or if there are a million readers, will we find them? Or is 
there some publisher who can do better with this particular manuscript?” Few 
question the ability of the university presses to get maximum distribution of the 
scholarly monograph which needs individual attention. The large number of these 
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titles on university-press lists has resulted in the development of close contacts with 
the markets — the presses know the retail and wholesale outlets, the review media, 
the proper timing and placing of promotion, and the names of individuals most 
likely to buy. Moreover, the presses have done so well in selecting this type of book 
that they now have a reputation for quality which results in acceptance by cus- 
tomers of books even by unknown authors. When a person sees a university-press 
imprint on a scholarly monograph, he expects to find that the book is a reliable 
one. 

In other fields the competence of university presses varies from press to press. 
Some have been eminently successful in getting large sales of books for the general 
reader, others have done less well with the so-called popular books but have se- 
cured wide distribution of books in other areas (for example, scientific books or 
college textbooks). In most cases successful distribution results from continuity of 
a publishing program in a given field. The university press which has had greatest 
success with trade books regularly publishes five or more a year. By a certain 
amount of specialization, a press can develop an editorial staff wise in the selection 
of manuscripts and a sales force with close contacts with all of the marketing agen- 
cies, and experienced in the best methods of promotion and in the proper timing 
of publication. 

Regional publishing is a general field in which university presses have shown 
special competence in stimulating production of manuscripts and maximum sales. 
The North Carolina, Stanford, Minnesota, and Oklahoma university presses are 
among those which are doing much to increase interest in regional cultures and 
regional points of view. 

There are some fields which it now seems inadvisable for a press to enter. Publi- 
cation of high-school textbooks is an example. In marketing them, review media 
and mailing lists are relatively unimportant. Maximum distribution requires a 
large staff of salesmen who can discuss the merits of the books with superintendents, 
principals, teachers, and in some instances state adoption boards or local boards 
of education. No American university press now has the personnel or the experi- 
ence to do a thorough job of marketing high-school textbooks on a national basis. 
There may be special circumstances which make it desirable for a university press 
to publish a particular high-school textbook or series of books, but in general the 
educational publishers are better prepared to get maximum distribution. 


Special Projects 


University presses are in a strategic position to develop new projects. Few commer- 
cial publishers are in a position to work so intimately with groups of leading schol- 
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ars. This gives the presses an advantage in following new developments and an 
opportunity to stimulate the production of manuscripts as the projects mature. 
Frequently presses can encourage the publication of works such as The Nature of 
the World and of Man which cut across fields and thus integrate knowledge. The 
press in being able to assure publication, irrespective of sales, can encourage de- 
velopment of advanced thinking on social and economic problems. Examples of 
this are Columbia’s and Chicago’s series on social service and Harvard’s series on 
city planning. Few of our university presses make full use of their advantage of 
daily contact with the faculty to assist and encourage the younger members — the 
A. A. Michelsons and John Deweys of tomorrow -— to put their work into shape for 
publication. Also, in these days when many countries are issuing encyclopedias and 
atlases with definite political biases, our university presses may well consider the 
possibility of the preparation and publication of standard reference works repre- 
senting the best in scholarship and publication. 

What a university press shall publish may well be determined, not in terms of 
fiction, or biography, or textbooks, or some other specific field, but on the basis 
of whether or not the book will make a contribution to human knowledge, and 
whether or not the press can distribute it as well as — or possibly better than — any 
other agency. 
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A University Press and Its Authors 


DUMAS MALONE 


Director, Harvard University Press 


IN CERTAIN respects the list of authors of a university press differs from that of a 
commercial publishing house. As a rule it contains no novelists and few poets or 
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playwrights, and consists primarily of technical scholars, though not all of these 
are professors. Whether “‘creative writers,” so-called, are more or less tempera- 
mental than men of science and learning is a matter of opinion, but one may safely 
say that authors as human beings are much alike everywhere, just as publishers are. 

Since the writer of these words can lay modest claim to membership in both 
groups, he is emboldened to say that to a publisher authors seem rather sensitive, 
and that to an author publishers seem rather hard-boiled. Authors as a rule are 
touchy about their style and think that their books deserve greater attention than 
they receive; while publishers dissect manuscripts with the impersonality, if not 
the skill, of surgeons and want to know where the money for printing and publish- 


ing operations is coming from. However, there are differences in degree and in 
emphasis. 


Publishing Income 


While a university press cannot survive unless it counts its costs, and while scholars, 
like other persons, have to consider their bank accounts, both of them are a step 
removed from the requirements and the criteria of the countinghouse. They are 
judged at last by the quality of their product, not its sale. The prime function of 
a university press is the advancement of the cause of truth and learning, and schol- 
ars do not often make their livings from their writings. Accordingly, though there 
are royalties on many scholarly works and these are far from unwelcome, they are 
rarely a major factor in the relations of an author with a university press. Argu- 
ments about the division of the spoils are few when booty itself is scarce. 


Considering the Audience 


Individuals differ, of course, but, except in the matter of textbooks, scholars more 
often suffer from deficiency than excess of ambition in regard to the size of their 
audience, many ot them being quite content if they reach the small band of their 
fellow technicians. One of the most important tasks of a university publisher, as a 
middleman of thought and learning, seeking to distribute their literary fruits, is to 
encourage his authors to write for a larger public. 

In many cases he is compelled to direct his popularizing efforts toward minor 
matters of form and presentation more than toward those of content. This is par- 
ticularly true of series books which are submitted, in most places, on the recom- 
mendation of particular departments. If the economics department or the history 
department submits a manuscript for its series of studies and the necessary funds 
are available, we do not often go behind this technical judgment, and I doubt if 
many university presses do. If we wanted to seek a technical judgment on that sort 
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of manuscript we should naturally turn to experts in that field in our own univer- 
sity or elsewhere. 

Without any suggestion of personal omniscience, however, one may assert, on 
practical grounds alone, that if wastage of the limited resources of scholarship is 
to be avoided, a higher degree of centralized control and planning is desirable. 
The task of viewing the whole field of scholarly publishing in perspective, and of 
setting up some criteria of relative value, should not go by default. Nonetheless, 
if standards of technical excellence are to be maintained we must continue to rely 
on the experts. They may be lacking in worldly wisdom and in sense of propor- 
tion, but to a notable degree their minds are honest and their motives pure. One 
of the chief assets of a university press is the generous cooperation of scholars, 
rendering disinterested judgment on the merit of any work. 


Editorial Guidance 


In the case of series books, which bulk so large on academic lists, the publisher is 
frequently debarred by practical necessities from giving much attention even to 
matters of form. Unless his resources are far beyond the average, he simply cannot 
afford to give to every monograph the editing which is desirable. When a pains- 
taking departmental editor is not available, the best plan seems to be to work 
through the author rather than to do his work for him. It has been my personal 
observation that scholars, particularly the young ones, are not only open to tactful 
suggestions about form but are grateful for them. In this respect, they are doubtless 
easier to deal with than novelists and other “creative”? writers. The editorial task 
thus becomes one, not of rewriting a book or even of imparting regularity to the 
footnotes, though often this has to be done in the end, but of helping the author 
himself to produce a better book. Time is often wasted in unnecessary consultation 
but there are few happier memories than those of fruitful conference between 
editor and author, who are bound together by the tie of common interest in a book. 

Procedure naturally varies from press to press, but the functions of the publisher 
are obviously more extensive in connection with books that do not appear in a 
departmental series. In our office we frequently use the expression “independent 
publications.” These run all the way from monographs, which are practically un- 
distinguishable from series books but which are contracted for with the author 
rather than a departmental committee, to works of wide general appeal which 
would be welcomed by most commercial publishers. The number of the latter is 
generally small and such profits as accrue from them rarely suffice to make up for 
deficits elsewhere. Some of these independent publications have to be subsidized 


in part or in their entirety, but in connection with all of them the publisher is free 
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to exercise his initiative and judgment for whatever they may be worth. He may 
and frequently does invite an author to prepare or submit a manuscript; he is at 
entire liberty to suggest drastic changes and may require extensive rewriting; and 
at every stage of the publishing process he assumes a high degree of responsibility. 

Thus his relations with authors approximate those of commercial publishers of 
nonfiction. His financial problems differ from theirs in degree rather than in kind, 
and within limits he has to be hard-boiled. When he accepts a book he ought to 
be assured that it is worth publishing and he must have reasonable confidence 
that the costs of production and distribution can be recovered. If sales do not 
promise to be sufficient, some other source of income must be discovered and 
tapped. One of his most difficult tasks is to convince his authors, and sometimes his 
university, of this necessity. 


Some Author-Publisher Problems 


While he must be ever mindful of the possibilities and impossibilities of distribu- 
tion, a publisher of scholarly works must guard himself against the temptation to 
think of books as so many pieces of merchandise; and the more conscious he is of 
the intrinsic value of a book, the happier his relations are likely to be with his 
authors. These authors may and do come from everywhere and they represent the 
most diverse fields of learning. With all of these no single publishing staff can hope 
to be familiar. The authors of a university press, however, have a right to expect 
a higher degree of understanding and sympathy than can commonly be met with 
elsewhere, and a dedication to the ideals and high purposes of scholarship like 
their own. 

Even on this background of common spirit, vexatious problems continually 
arise. Among the more persistent of these are the costs of alterations in proof, by 
which all authors everywhere are painfully surprised; the delays and errors in- 
cident to all printing processes, with which they may become impatient; and the 
meagerness of reviews, about which they are generally incredulous. Difficulties of 
this sort one must explain, as best one can, with becoming modesty. 

Most authors are prone to think that, however gratifying may be our under- 
standing of their scholarly and literary problems, we are less efficient than com- 
mercial houses in practical matters, and particularly in distribution. Even though 
their ambitions may be modest, they do not want their books to remain invisible. 
For the sort of things we handle I do not believe we are inefficient, but in a sharply 
competitive world it behooves us to be alert. Otherwise, we shall certainly not 
survive. But, as we ought to understand our authors better than regular houses do, 
they ought to understand us and our problems better. Some of them are quite 
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uninformed about the tribulations and disappointments of the book trade and need 
to be enlightened. 

A university press should be more than a publishing house, however small it is. 
It should also be a clearinghouse of information about the problems of presenting 
and distributing the fruits of scholarship, and a source of sympathetic counsel to 
all scholars who may apply. Its purposes, at last, are educational and extend far 
beyond the immediate requirements of its own list of publications. Any sort of pub- 
lishing is a cooperative undertaking, distinctly personal in nature, but in a special 
sense this is true of scholarly publishing; and to a marked degree the success of a 
university press, both in its immediate and basic objectives, is contingent upon its 
ability to promote and to maintain mutual understanding between itself and schol- 
ars, whether or not they be its authors. 








The Professor of Professors 


JOSEPH A. BRANDT 


President, University of Oklahoma* 


THE DIFFERENCE between a warehouse and a university press lies entirely in the 
attitude the editor or director of the press assumes toward his scholarly authors. 
Under our present system of requiring the union label on our professors in the 
form of a doctor of philosophy degree, we also insist that publication be a requisite 
for promotion and pay increases. So the young man leaves his doctoral examina- 
tion with a manuscript consisting of a number of pages of text and a forest of 
footnotes and visits the office of the editor or director of the university press. As- 
suming, as is so often the case, that the manuscript is a dissertation and not a 
book — and what a difference there is — if the editor sharpens his pencil and says 
that he’d be delighted to publish the manuscript if the author can supply x number 


* When these remarks were solicited, Mr. Brandt was director of the Princeton University Press. 
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of dollars in subvention, then you have a warehouse and not a publishing house. 
For publishing presupposes an author on the one hand and a desire to market the 
books on the other. 


Scholar vs. Author 


The man with the dissertation is not an author, just a trained seal. He is the cap- 
tive of the academic economic system. Let us grant, for the sake of argument, that 
little more can be done to make the manuscript he has written more palatable. 
Then, should it be published anyway? Only if it is a major contribution to human 
knowledge. In such a case, perhaps one can justify the destruction of our forests 
to fill bins with unread books. But, as a rule, the scholar as well as society benefits 
if a diligent effort is made to convert dissertations into books, scholars into authors. 
For the fact is that a scholar and an author are not synonyms. The editor of a 
university press should recognize this fact — he owes it to his authors to be just as 
alert as the editor of any trade house. 

The editor of the press should show directions. Granted the capacity of the 
scholar to gather facts, the author should be aided to present those facts in the 
most attractive guise. After all, many a beautiful girl owes her husband to the 
genius of a hairdresser. 

The young man, with his foot on the bottom rung of the academic ladder, may 
well demur that, after all, he is trying to get his book published so that he can get 
a job. He will cite to you very convincing and heart-rending stories of Professor 
So-and-so of Such-and-such University who belongs to the old school and deplores 
liveliness in his scholars. Then the editor must remind the young man that, after 
all, he is young but once and that youth must learn to take chances. If the editor 
is magnetic and convincing, he may save an occasional author from becoming a 
pedestrian professor, and aid in contributing a stimulating teacher to American 
education. 


Professor-Editor 


The list of a university press is, in reality, an index of the scholarly worth of that 
university. If research is to be the criterion of the modern American university, 
then the editor or director of the university press has a position of almost equal 
importance to that of the dean of the graduate school. He can succeed in awaken- 
ing dormant groups in his university into lively action, where presidents and deans 
might well fail, since he approaches his catch with the enthusiasm of a colleague 
who has made a great discovery rather than as one wielding the flail of a Simon 
Legree. It is here that the editor’s real role unfolds, that of professor of the 
professors. 
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Back-Seat Driving 

The scholarly author is like any author: he likes his books to sell, he likes royalty 
checks, and he likes to complain about the way his book is advertised. Unlike the 
trade-book author, however, he may be inclined by environment to resist the editor 
at the crucial point when publishing, unfortunately, leaves the stage of art and 
becomes merchandising. We will assume that our editor has used his charm to get 
a readable book, one that can be read with some degree of pleasure. Now comes 
the crucial test. A sober blue binding, if you please. None of those gaudy colors 
on the jacket. And so it goes. Here the editor must not yield. He must have taste 
and judgment, but he must always reply that if the book is to be sold for money, 
it has to compete with other books. The scholarly author is most frequently not 
only a back-seat driver in publishing but frequently he wants to take over the 
wheel in the middle of an intersection. Not that scholars are unreasonable; but 
they are inclined to be conventional, because that is what society expects them to 
be. They live in the Quarterly age, and their ego is either made or depressed by 
what the learned quarterlies say about their work. Not all scholarly authors — I 
have known many authors, both trade and scholarly, and some of the liveliest, 
most alert, are the scholars. 

The scholarly author will be an asset if you, as an editor, work with him intelli- 
gently. He is an asset because he knows his field. You, the editor, are useful to him 
if you can help him present his wares to an ever increasing market. The relation- 
ship is one of mutual confidence. If the editor feels that he has a real discovery in 
his author, he will lose no time in communicating that enthusiasm to the author, 
who will react like a barometer. 


Translating Scholarship 


University presses are gradually coming into their own because a new generation 
of editors is beginning to sense the larger aspect of their jobs. The warehousing 
instinct which so often leads the general publisher to say contemptuously, “Oh, 
that’s a university-press book,”’ is gradually yielding to the modern concept. Schol- 
arship at large stands to profit most from the change. There is entirely too much 
painful evidence today of the great divorce between our intellectuals and their 
fellow-citizens, due to the inability of the average scholar to translate his thoughts 
into simple English. This is a dangerous situation for any country, particularly 
ours — for it leaves the field open for the semischolar, who does his best but whose 
best can never equal the best of the humane scholars. 
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Regional Publishing 


W. T. COUCH 
Director, The University of North Carolina Press 


IF THERE Is any such thing as regional publishing, I suppose the other kinds com- 
parable to it must be called local and national. Another comparable kind might 
be called international, but for our purposes here local, regional, and national are 
the only kinds we need to consider. 

The word “regional” suggests, of course, something between the local and the 
national. The most general use of the term, I believe, compares with the old use 
of the word “‘sections,” and refers to the historic parts of the country, such as the 
North, the Middle West, the Northwest, the Southwest, the Southeast. However, 
there is no general agreement on the area to which the terms “section” or “‘region”’ 
refer. They may be used indiscriminately to refer to larger or smaller parts of the 
country, may cut across the boundaries of the old, historic sections. Not infre- 
quently it is impossible to tell what meaning is intended. 


What Makes a Regional Publisher 


If the publication of books dealing with regional subject matter makes a house a 
regional publisher, then New York City has more than its quota of regional pub- 
lishers. Numerous novels, and historical, sociological, economic, and geographic 
studies, generally regarded as regional, have been issued by New York publishers. 
If someone should count up the titles it probably would be found that any one of 
the larger publishing houses in New York City issues each year more regional books 
than all the publishers outside of New York and Boston combined. 

I believe, though, that no one would consider these firms regional, nor would 
they so consider themselves. To be called regional, a publisher must have his offices 
outside of the old established centers. He must also devote a substantial part of his 
attention to publishing books of a regional, as distinguished from a local or na- 
tional, nature. It is easy, of course, to determine where a publisher has his offices, 
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but it is not so easy to distinguish a regional book from some other kind. I see little 
difference between the old local-color novels and the regional novels of the last 
twenty years, so far as their geographic scope is concerned. Since the term “re- 
gional” suggests a larger geographic area than the term “local” it would seem 
that there should be a difference in this respect if there is to be any basis for the 
distinction implied in the application of the word “‘regional’’ to novels being writ- 
ten today. There have been many and important changes in techniques of writing 
and styles of thinking, in choices of subject matter, and in the attitudes of authors 
toward their subjects; but so far as the extent of the area chosen for consideration 
is concerned, it is doubtful whether there is any significant difference between the 
local and the regional novels. 

In works of nonfiction, it is much easier to determine what is regional. Any 
publisher outside of New York or Boston who issued a number of works similar to 
Divided We Stand, by Walter P. Webb, I’°ll Take My Stand, by Twelve Southerners, 
The Attack on Leviathan, by Donald Davidson, Human Geography of the South, by 
Rupert B. Vance, Southern Regions, by Howard W. Odum, or American Regionalism, 
by Odum and Moore, very likely would get the name “regional publisher.”’ Of the 
titles here listed, three were published in New York, three by the University of 
North Carolina Press. This press has come to be referred to as a regional publisher, 
mainly on account of these and a few other similar books, The term is much more 
appropriate than is generally realized. While only a comparatively small number 
of the books published by this organization are obviously regional, the majority 
being works that might have been published anywhere, on closer examination it 
appears that books, say, on agricultural problems in Mexico, Ireland, or Germany, 
or books on South America long before the present flurry of interest in that part 
of the globe, or books on race problems in other parts of the world, have been 
issued because of their importance for the South. Books of local or subregional 
interest also have been sought and issued because they, too, may be made to serve 
the purposes of this region. 


What Is Regionalism? 


The concept of regionalism as developed by Howard W. Odum in recent years 
seems to me to offer an excellent basis for the operations of a regional publisher, 
particularly for one that is a university press. 

Mr. Odum’s concept of regionalism, as I understand it, is: that the United States 
consists of six regions, each one having a high degree of homogeneity; that the 
health of the nation depends on the health of these six regions; that the interests 
of the regions must be kept subordinate to the interests of the whole nation; that 
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careful, scientific study and regional national planning offer the best hope of shap- 
ing the interests of the various regions so as to develop these interests and at the 
same time avoid basic conflicts between the regions. 

Mr. Odum makes the distinction between regionalism and sectionalism that 
sectionalism pays attention primarily to the interests of the section and develops 
these regardless of whether they threaten to bring conflict with the nation or other 
parts of it. 

Critics of regionalism have given applause but have indicated that men are not 
likely to stop or even to modify pursuit of what they conceive to be their interests 
merely because some concept of the public interest may be violated and ultimate 
disasters may ensue. I believe Mr. Odum would reply to this criticism that one of 
the functions of government is to restrain those who would pursue their own in- 
terests regardless of the public interest, and that on the extent to which this can 
be done successfully will depend in large measure the peace, the health and pros- 
perity of the country as a whole and in all its parts. Failure to solve this problem 
means continuance of the present crippled condition of the nation, means that 
whole regions — despite valuable natural and human resources — will continue to 
be poverty stricken; means that government will continue leaving the states and 
going to Washington until the states and regions of the country are reduced to 
administrative districts for the operations of hordes of officials from a central 
government. 


National vs. Regional 


In using the ideas of regionalism as a basis for the work of a publishing house, I do 
not believe it is necessary or desirable to assume a disparaging or antagonistic 
attitude towards publishing that is done in New York and Boston. There is no 
doubt that many of the ideas disseminated from these places are thoroughly per- 
nicious, but regional publishers may be responsible for others equally obnoxious. 
To what extent the old centers determine what ideas shall be spread throughout 
the country, and to what extent they are merely assembling and distributing 
points, would be difficult to determine. At present, almost any idea, however good 
or bad, if cloaked in a good literary style, can and will get attention in New York 
and Boston. But if this is true there can be no valid grounds for criticism of na- 
tional publishers on the basis of any supposed hostility to regional ideas. On the 
contrary, it is certain that there is no censorship of regional ideas any more than 
of others, and that the question of marketability is most likely to determine whether 
a work can be published. Censorship of ideas is far more likely to be practiced by 
a regional publisher. 
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The support which university presses have been given, especially those of institu- 
tions with little or no endowments, like the University of North Carolina, is so 
meager that almost any of the larger publishers is likely to be able and willing to 
wait much longer for return of investments, and if he wishes to do so (as he not 
infrequently does), he may issue scholarly books as important or more important 
than those of the university presses. 

The development of regional publishing in the long run will not cut into work 
already being done through the established centers. On the contrary, if regional 
publishing is properly cultivated, it will have important effects in creating interest 
in books and the use of them where now there are no books, in discovering and 
developing authors, and, in general, in stimulating the intellectual life of the region 
where the publishing is done. 

If I thought any basic opposition existed between regional and national pub- 
lishing, 1 would be against regional publishing. I believe the best possible publish- 
ing can never be done in the older centers until better writing and publishing are 
done throughout the country, and particularly until publishing on a regional basis 
is well established. 

At the present time, whole areas of the country containing large sections of the 
population pay little or no attention to books, have negligible numbers of them in 
public or private libraries, have few book stores, and those they have are generally 
on the verge of bankruptcy. In the South, a number of cities of fifty to seventy-five 
thousand population are practically without book stores, and public libraries are 
so negligible in importance as to be practically nonexistent. It is not difficult to 
explain this situation, and to make valid excuses for it, but however the situation 
is viewed it is a bad one for the people of the region; and certainly it is not good 
for authors and publishers whether local, regional, or national. 


The Specific Value of Regional Publishing 


What can a regional publisher do, which a national publisher cannot do, about a 
situation of this kind? 

In the first place, publishing is a mystery. If this mystery occurs in New York 
or Boston — that is, away from home, even though it may function to present ideas 
developed by a next-door neighbor — the fact that the mystery takes place off at a 
great distance makes the book a foreign influence, one that cannot be regarded 
without suspicion. The difference between having this mystery occur in New York 
or Boston and having it occur closer to home is simply the difference between 
something that is strange and foreign and something that is familiar and produced 
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Good publishing cannot occur in any part of the country without having some 
influence on that part of the country. Inevitably, interest in books will be stimu- 
lated. In the South, the establishment of presses at Chapel Hill, Oklahoma, and 
Duke in the years around 1922 has been followed by the establishment of presses 
at three other institutions; a number of other places have issued publications carry- 
ing the name of a press, and still others are considering embarking in this field. 
I do not cite this as a favorable result of the earlier ventures. This development to 
some extent merely illustrates again the imitative instinct of academic people, their 
habit of watching each other, and of adopting whatever seems successful. The idea 
that perhaps every university does not need a press and that the existence of so 
many may prevent any one or two from doing a good job seems never to have oc- 
curred to those who have formed new presses in recent years. Chapel Hill probably 
has done and does as much imitating as any of the others and in saying this I do 
not intend to suggest we have any more rights than others in this field. I believe 
the interests of the region call for the exercise of restraint in the founding of new 
presses and cooperation throughout the region in establishing two or three on a 
sound basis. The only other chance for getting the strong presses that are needed 
is that one or two somehow secure the large financial support which no one at 
present has. 

If the tendency toward imitation and duplication has its disadvantages, it may 
also leave a residue that is not without its value. Out of every ten institutions that 
go into publishing, only two or three are likely to do work of any consequence, but 
all most likely will learn something — will discover that publishing is not the easy 
and simple affair it looks to be; that good publishing requires experience, good 
judgment, and good management; that large sums of money can be lost quickly; 
and that if New York publishers now and then earn large rewards they also stand 
in danger all the time of suffering large losses. Publishing also is an excellent means 
of gaining closer acquaintance with literary and scholarly standards, and failures 
as well as successes may bring valuable lessons. 

While Southern institutions are unnecessarily duplicating efforts in publishing, 
none is paying any real attention to development of the graphic arts. Instruction 
in this field is sorely needed, and, in my opinion, very important work could be 
done in this direction without excessive expense. If any one institution takes on 
this task, I hope the rest of us will not duplicate unless we can show better reasons 
than we usually have. 

Regional publishing can and should do for the regions much the same kind of 
work that national publishing does for the nation. It can stimulate interest in 
whole areas of thought which otherwise would be completely ignored. Before the 
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University of North Carolina Press began its work, reliable printed sources of in- 
formation were nonexistent on many Southern subjects. Of the few books in print 
on the life of the South, none was adequate. According to one authority, L. R. 
Wilson, one of the founders of the Press and the first director, at present dean of 
the University of Chicago Graduate Library School, the South now is the most 
completely described and documented region in the nation. The accomplishment 
of this task was, of course, not a consequence of the work of the Press alone. Books 
that were written by members of the Institute for Research in Social Science under 
the direction of Howard W. Odum form an essential part of this documenta- 
tion. 

The regional publisher should be familiar with the region in which he works 
and should be able to get important books written from points of view that would 
not occur to anyone living outside the region. 

But more important than all these considerations is the fact that book publishing 
is one of the major activities of civilized people. The United States is too large, 
the life of the country is too diverse, the existence of the regions is too real, for this 
activity to be exclusively handled in any one or two places, no matter how excel- 
lent the work done in these places. 


Problems of Regional Publishing 


Regional publishing is surrounded by dangers that threaten to keep it from ever 
realizing its potentialities. It is most likely to fall either into cultural chauvinism, 
or into following styles made elsewhere. In the South the easiest thing to do is to 
deal in Southern “culture.” This is the most direct route to immediate success. 
Any firm operating in the South which wishes quickly to get into the more profit- 
able publishing in this region, such as that of issuing basal elementary texts for 
state-wide adoption, will by virtue of necessity promote the cult of Southern cul- 
ture. The worst remnants of sectional and States’ rights doctrines too frequently 
permeate publishing of this kind. Such publishing is local and sectional in the 
worst sense. 

It would hardly be possible to overemphasize the bad effects that flow from 
books of this nature now used in Southern schools. Southern history is not less in- 
teresting nor less important than that of any other people. The South has had its 
heroes and Southern children ought to have a chance to learn their stories. But 
State Pride, State Patriotism — all capitals, please —- are so plastered around and 
over everything written about the past that any pride and patriotism trying to be 
born in the children reading this stuff are completely suffocated. I do not object 
to the effort to develop pride and patriotism. On the contrary, this effort must be 
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made — it is of tremendous importance. But for it to be made in the way it usually 
is now, through books written by people who have little knowledge of the past, 
little judgment, no imagination and less skill in writing —- by people whose chief 
qualification is that they have friends in influential positions — serves only to vic- 
timize the children and make state pride and patriotism shabby affairs. The per- 
sons who write such books get paid $20,000 to $30,000 immediately, and smaller 
sums in subsequent years. Every year in which such books serve to stifle the imagi- 
nation and destroy the interest of the children, every year in which they make the 
children despise their history, the authors draw their royalties. And the commis- 
sions that adopt such books? What of them? Well, they are no worse than the 
authors or the rest of us who permit the continuance of this atrocious crime against 
Southern children. 

In attempting to operate in an environment of this kind, regional publishing 
has a tremendous problem. It has to contend with those who flatly deny the value 
of tradition, who deny that the past can give the present any valid inspiration. It 
has to contend with those who, taking their cue from historical novels and plays, 
assert that strict accuracy in school histories is not important, that a tradition 
arising out of a historical event may be more important than the true story of the 
event, that the function of history in the schools is to develop morale and that a 
tradition which distorts historical truth may be more effective than history that is 
faithfully recreated. It has to contend finally with those who advocate teaching, as 
history, any and all of the approved traditions; who insist the approved traditions 
are history and deny the existence of any problem of accuracy. 

Regional publishing cannot avoid this problem. It cannot dispose of it with a 
joke — as a distant view would tempt one to do. It has to do justice both to the 
feeling for tradition and to the requirements of the best historical standards. It has 
to insist on the importance of accuracy in history, and at the same time it has to 
admit the high value of tradition. When these two meet in head-on collision, the 
regional publisher has to preserve the value of tradition, but he has to use his 
influence to get tradition, so far as it calls itself history, set on a firm basis. 

Regional publishing will constantly be under pressures that will tend to distort 
and reduce it to something false. It will not be able to escape entirely from influ- 
ences of this kind, and even when it does escape these particular pressures it likely 
will suffer from mediocrity. But the fact that these dangers will surround regional 
publishing and constantly will tend to destroy it does not mean that the effort 
toward this kind of publishing is not worth making. On the contrary, it seems to 
me the greater the difficulties, the worse the obstacles, the more important it is 
that regional publishing be cultivated in the various regions of the country and 
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established on a firm basis. I see no chance of a widespread, healthy intellectual 
life throughout the nation until this is done. 


The Limits of Regional Publishing 


Should a Southern house always stick to Southern subjects? A few weeks ago I was 
talking with a friend about a number of things I thought Chapel Hill ought to do. 
Among them I mentioned a series of books on the contemporary economic and 
social structure of other nations. My friend, as I expected, raised objections, the 
same ones I had heard many times. “‘Such a project,”’ he said, “was properly one 
for a national publisher.” Of course, I then had to remind him of one of his chief 
criticisms of the South — its provincialism; and I had to ask him who now was 
being provincial. 

But this, someone may still insist, is not regional publishing, yet you call your- 
self a regional publisher. To which I have to reply, I did not start this name calling. 
I have merely accepted it. I am interested in publishing as an educational enter- 
prise, and this is something that cannot be held within narrow limits. I believe 
the potentialities of publishing, as an educational agency, are far greater than 
many of us have ever imagined, and I suspect the place to put these potentials to 
work is where they exist; that is, over the country among the people. 





Typographic Style in a University Press 


CARL PURINGTON ROLLINS 


Printer to Yale University 


THE sUBJECT assigned to me in this symposium seems to beg the question. What, 
first of all, is style? Is it not, perhaps, the doing of a thing in the most appropriate 
manner, with just a hint of arrogance — the arrogance of the competent craftsman? 
Is it not knowing how to do the thing which has to be done? A New England woman 
was at work in her garden one day doing properly something which her man of 
all work had botched. A neighboring farmer came and leaned over the fence and 
watched her, observing, ‘“‘I don’t like people who don’t know haow.”’ The skilled 
craftsman “knows haow,” and it is that knowledge of the right and proper way to 
do things which gives his work style. 
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Style in any craft is not merely knowledge of the rudiments of the craft, not 
merely manual dexterity, not merely a sentimental attachment for the craft, but 
competency in bringing to bear on each problem, and each part of a problem, all 
those factors, and in addition whatever of special aptitude one has been blessed 
with. For style is much more than a style: the latter may be acquired or developed, 
it may be seemly or it may not, but in either case it suggests obvious limitations of 
imagination and dexterity. I speak now of the craftsman of our eclectic era, and 
more particularly of the printer of the present time, called on to supply printing 
for a wide variety of purposes. 

The university printer is no exception to this obligation. From office forms to 
editions de luxe he is called upon all of the time to supply a wide variety of print- 
ing: and the university printer, if he is true to his calling, must give style to the 
work of the shop. To be true to his calling is of prime importance. Of the painters 
of Luca, Pisa, and Arezzo, Rosetti said that they “feared God and loved the art.” 
The printer must fear God and love the art. How else can he do good work? If he 
fears the president of the university, and loves praise and academic preferment 
and a fat salary more, he is lost and his work will perish. The reward of the crafts- 
man is, as Stevenson says, in the work and not in the wages, and both the printer 
and the university profit most when the former gives his first and abiding loyalty 
to his profession. Faculty and purchasing agents should be treated with courtesy 
and cooperative consideration, but it should never be forgotten that without the 
printing press the university would be ham-strung! 

I hope that I have suggested in this little homily the first principle of typographic 
style for a university press. The printer must be a man who “knows haow,” who 
fears God and loves the art. If he has these attributes he will know what to do and 
how to do it — not in the only way, nor in the way some pompous, well-meaning, 
but ignorant, committee wants it done, but with competency, with style. And now 
what are some of the technical means by which this style may be secured? 

In the first place it is to be remembered that the mechanical equipment of a 
printing office is of secondary importance. It should be adequate in size and con- 
dition to do the required work, but composing machine, printing press, and folder 
are only insensate pieces of machinery which, if handled in ordinary decent ways, 
can neither make nor mar style. The heart of the matter is in the type and decora- 
tive material and the way they are used. 


Type Faces and Decorative Material 


It is necessary to have good type faces, for you cannot achieve style with poor ones. 
Take an absurdly simple example. There are dozens of “Caslon” types available 
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to the printer, grading down from the English foundry casting. It is a sin against 
the Holy Ghost to use some of the “‘Caslons” which are on the market, and it is 
the university printer’s job to know the good ones. Again, no printing done with 
type suffering from mutilated descenders will ever have style. The type repertory 
of a university press should be selected with even more care than the members of 
the faculty: there is no temptation to play politics with lead type, no academic 
difficulties in handling even the most sophisticated and learned of type faces, and 
no danger of too many type faces in the “classical department” of the university 
printing office. 

There is, of course, nothing sacred about revivals or survivals of historic type 
faces. That masquerading rogue, Garamond, is a pretty good type face even if 
Claude Garamond had nothing to do with it; Times New Roman is a downright 
good face although designed day before yesterday; Bodoni, in all its modern ap- 
pearances, is abominable, although hedged about with divinity. There is some- 
thing to be said for using historic type faces, especially those which are still es- 
teemed after generations of use, in institutions whose history goes back far into the 
past. But if our colleges are, as has been said, the “ast outpost of Bohemia,” we 
may well look askance at slavish devotion to outworn models. Type design at 
present is in the doldrums. We have imitated nearly every historic roman font, 
while we have neglected the real needs of modern printing processes. The psy- 
chologists are floundering around trying to find emphatic warrant for heavier, 
blacker, larger text types, while the offset process of printing, and hard packing 
on the presses and very smooth papers cry out for more color in our type. 

If I could start afresh, I should take the English Monotype Bembo as the lightest 
face in the office, and build up the repertory from there. Cloister Oldstyle has about 
the weight which I believe is going to be normal in our printing offices; the type- 
writer and the newspapers are accustoming readers to relatively heavy monotone 
designs. Too many of our types are survivals of the days of dampened rag paper 
and soft packing and stiff inks. The typographic equipment of a university press 
should take cognizance of changed methods in the press room and serious modifi- 
cations in the materials we use to print on and with. 

Style in printing (this is a truism) does not depend on decoration, yet for variety 
and sometimes for style decorative borders and initials are desirable. I regard with 
humiliation the borders and ornaments with which I have equipped our own 
printing office; I would discard three fourths of them gladly. But really good bor- 
ders and initials have been hard to come by in America, and my only balm is to 
look in the typefounders’ specimen books and see the things I didn’t buy! Beware 
of that section of the specimen books labeled “Borders, Ornaments, and Initials.” 
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It is a quagmire from which one escapes with difficulty, and seldom without 
defilement. 


Using Type 
It is the way in which the type in the office is used which proves one’s competency. 
A decent restraint, a respect for the materials used, and for the permanent char- 
acter of the institution, should govern design and layout. Understatement is more 
effective than boasting, and university printing, although much of it is simple ad- 
vertising, should not imitate the chain store; on the other hand, it should not be 
as dull as if it came out of the Government Printing Office at Washington. 

Any such essay as this sounds didactic. Yet, if one is to éa/k about printing one 
cannot escape preaching. If the proper study of mankind is man, the proper study 
of printing is the printed thing, and we printers should constantly be observing the 
best work of the past — the work of accepted printers — as well as that work which 
seems to combine the patterns of the past with the pattern of the present. The uni- 
versity is devoted to the study of the past, and will increasingly be called upon to 
apply the results of such study to the economic and social problems of the present — 
to justify itself by its works. So the university printer should cram his head with 
knowledge of how printing has been done in all the great printing offices since 
printing began, and the knowledge will ooze out in his treatment of the everyday 
problems which he has to solve. 

It is all right to have a preconceived notion of how things should be done, if 
that notion is a good one. Today we have a very good revived Baskerville type on 
the composing machines, and the range of book sizes is good. It is a readable face, 
adaptable for almost any normal requirement. It could safely be adopted for a 
college press. It would be incumbent on the printer, if such a face were chosen, 
to know how Baskerville used that type when it was first cast; how his method of 
printing differed from that of his contemporaries; how a clever modern printer 
like Bruce Rogers used it in the Boswell papers. And, with that knowledge as a 
background, to adapt type and methods to the needs of modern life. This would 
be to establish a definite style of printing for the university press. So could Granjon 
and Garamond be selected, using as incentive the magnificent printing of the 
French presses in the first half of the sixteenth century. 

I do not recommend such a narrow development of a style as is suggested above, 
interesting and stimulating as it would be. We live in an eclectic age, when all the 
historic styles are somewhat understood, and types are available for reconstructing 
all of them. So the college printer of today will probably find it more convenient, 
as well as more exciting, to work in various manners — with a resultant freedom of 
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expression. He should not, of course, either fear or worship that so-called mo- 
dernity which has reached its apogee in the Bauhaus eccentricity. There are times 
and places where even so skeletal a letter as the sans-serif can be used most effec- 
tively — and, of course, the university printer will not fail to recognize in these 
twentieth-century letters not only the lineaments of the “Railroad Gothics” of 
yesteryear, but also the very clear relationship to the diagrammatic letters of the 
Hellenic inscriptions. But he will beware of that strange mésalliance of Futura and 
Bodoni, and remembering those nobby advertisements of the eighties placed up- 
side down for thrilling attention value, he will keep his type right side up! 

I have laid emphasis on type and its general handling. Style is more than that. 
The university printer, rather more than any other, must look carefully at in- 
numerable details of composition which enter into style in printing. The legitimate 
purpose of printing is to provide information and to please the eye; the effort to 
shock the reader into buying something is of secondary importance. Hence, a clear 
and simple presentation is the end sought. Careful gradation of heads and text, of 
text and footnotes, in order to achieve a modulated page is one of the surest ways 
to produce a well-printed book. Type of different periods and design can be used 
on the same page only with the utmost knowledge and discretion, while type of 
different sizes but of the same character is sufficient to secure emphasis. 

This is not the place to attempt a list of the details, partly because there is not 
room in one issue of Print, partly because I think that it is better to suggest general 
principles. The university printer must be an intelligent man ready and able to 
build on a foundation of ever increasing knowledge. But it may be well to em- 
phasize the fact that most of the practices of the past which have given style to 
printing are based on sound common sense and should be adhered to unless valid 
reasons for change can be adduced. The advice given in such a sound treatise as 
Theodore De Vinne’s Modern Type Composition is now to some extent outmoded (the 
“modern” of De Vinne was 1899), but most of it is still as valid as ever. Taste has 
changed since his day, and no good printer would do some of the things in the 
way of design which he did; but none can better the meticulous accuracy and 
careful attention to detail which his work shows. It is of the quality of university 
printing at its best. 

In the last analysis there is in the best printing a quality which cannot be easily 
defined or explained — the element of grace, elegance, charm, which lifts it out of 
the ordinary. Machine-set type always showing uniform wear, hard packing on 
the press, soft ink, and most especially standardized modern printing papers, all 
conspire to smooth out those idiosyncrasies which contribute to the element of style 
in printing. If the printer will persist in the effort to give his work distinction; if he 
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will use the few good papers still available (and they are not the most expensive) ; 
if he will learn how to use halftones (when compelled to make use of those abomina- 
tions) with some taste; if he can keep clearly in mind the distinction between print- 
ing and “production”; if he insists that his shop is a printing office or a printing 
house and not a “plant’’; in short, if he will cultivate that individuality for which 
printers have always been noted, he will, sometimes, pull off a piece of work — a 
time card or a book — of which he can say, as did Morris of the Chaucer page, ““My 
eye, how good it is!” 
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The University Printing Office 


GEORGE T. BAILEY 


General Manager, William E. Rudge’s Sons* 


“Ir... we are not to look to universities for idealism in practice as well as precept, 
to whom shall we look?” says Mr. D. B. Updike in his recent book. Indeed, it is 
to the university presses and their printing offices that the publishing and the 
printing industries are looking more and more for leadership in book design and 
printing — the foundation stone of all good printing. With but one or two notable 
exceptions the university printing offices, or the offices responsible for the pur- 
chase of the printing requirements of universities, and the recognition of the pro- 
fessional status of the university printer are still, in this country, as the late A. C. 
MacFarland of the University of Chicago Press once so aptly put it, “experiencing 
growing pains,” not only in equipment, personnel, and business and engineering 
practice, but in those vital elements of goal, methods, and recognition in the 
structure of the institution of higher learning. 

For the university printing office there must first be the recognition of the duty 


*Mr. Bailey was Manager of The Printing-Office of the Yale University Press from 1922 to 1940. 
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of formulating a “precept,” and defining it thoroughly, before establishing a print- 
ing office and starting to “‘practice.” Both precept and practice are vitally needed 
in these days of demoralized standards with regard to printing at colleges and uni- 
versities and of demoralized standards of workmanship, practice, and economics 
in the printing industry at large and book manufacturing in particular. There 
must be the realization that the university has a duty when it establishes a pub- 
lishing and printing office to lead and not to follow or to imitate. Otherwise, it is 
better not to begin and add simply another private plant or unit to an industry 
already suffering from a plethora of mediocre talent. 

This duty is no less, and indeed in many ways greater, when a local or out-of- 
town printer serves as the “press” or the printer to the institution. Such printers, 
once found and proved to be worthy of opportunities and responsibilities, must 
have constant encouragement and evidence of continuing support if the desired 
standards are to be established and maintained, and if the arrangements are to 
develop mutual benefits and to justify the investments of both institution and printer. 

The ideal university printing office is one that has been established in a small 
way on the sure foundation of thoroughly understood goal and policy, sufficient 
support, and a sufficient volume of work to keep it busy and efficient while it 
develops the personnel and adds to its equipment along the lines that will best 
serve the needs of the institution. On such a basis it will probably be some time 
before the printing office can assume anything like the full load of the institution’s 
printing requirements. Indeed, it may not be wise ever to have the printing office 
develop to that point, since there will be a certain volume of work which can be 
produced to better advantage by commercial plants which are specialists in cer- 
tain fields. In this point alone lies an important factor, that of “town and gown” 
relations which should be fostered in every way possible with local printers and 
the industry at large. 

There will of necessity have to be a close relationship and a common under- 
standing between the printing office and the publishing department — which it 
should not be difficult to create and maintain. There can be real economy in an 
exchange of facilities, as for example, in the typographical planning and in the 
preparation of manuscript and proofreading. Publishing can learn much from 
printing and likewise printing can benefit a great deal from a knowledge, a greater 
knowledge, of its customer’s problems. Indeed, it must have that knowledge to 
do its part on the work rightly to be expected from a scholarly press. 


A Central Source for All Printing 


The institution which the printing office serves would do well to entrust to the 
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staff of the printing office the responsibility for the production of all the institu- 
tion’s printing requirements, whether this be produced in its printing office or 
procured from outside sources. In the first place the staff will understand better 
than any outside printer can how best the needs of the institution can be served 
and will, with proper safeguards, plan to do a sufficient part of the volume to keep 
the printing office efficiently busy. To perform this task of handling all of an insti- 
tution’s requirements the printing office must have adequate recognition as a 
department of the institution, and of its professional and administrative status. 
This is vital to its success in dealing with other departments of the university and 
with the outside sources with which it must deal on a part of the volume. On no 
other basis can or will other departments of the university draw fully upon the 
resources of the printing office to the mutual advantage of all concerned. 

For example, a university printing office or office responsible for the purchase 
of printing, if there is no printing office, must have adequate editorial and proof- 
reading personnel (and facilities) familiar with the style and standards of the insti- 
tution, and personnel familiar with the varied and growing number of printing 
processes and their adaptability to various problems and budgets. The personnel 
with this specialized knowledge and facilities can serve the university in many 
ways not generally recognized and appreciated. Certainly such an organization 
can purchase from outside sources or direct its own plant to better advantage than 
a department head primarily concerned with his own problems, and can at the 
same time give a correlation to the style and standards of the institution. 

Mr. Earl S. Miers, in his Composing Sticks and Mortar Boards, has stated these 
advantages admirably: 

**First, a concept of what an institution’s printing should represent to the outside world 
is more easily grasped and more readily controlled. 

“Second, the printer knows he must deal with someone who can give intelligent in- 
structions and who expects honest and expert service. 

“Third, the printing is designed for the specific equipment of the printer [or the 
university printing office] to whom the job is given so that there is less time and less 
money wasted in manufacture. 

‘Finally, there is someone available who knows, and decisions can be made without 
long wranglings between committees or departments — decisions, moreover, which will 
be correct. 

“In brief, a specialized job will pass into the hands of a qualified specialist, a happy 
prospect which will appear in the finished product.” 


Additional Services 


The staff of the university printing office can also serve individual members of the 
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faculty with their problems as author, editor, and officer of scholarly organiza- 
tions, and in an advisory capacity to undergraduate activity on publications. Then 
too, the university printing office can serve affiliated organizations such as alumni 
publications and activities in ways not possible for outside sources to approach. 

Generally speaking, even where there are institutional printing offices there is a 
surprising lack of appreciation of the facilities available, and in this day and age 
a surprising lack of realization, even in the minds of the institution’s administra- 
tion, of the advantages to be gained from a standardization of practice and mate- 
rials and from a centralization of purchasing in professional hands. 


A Self-Sustaining Basis 


The university printing office can, with judicious management and proper sup- 
port, be self-sustaining and should be conducted on no other basis. Profits, if earned 
beyond the establishment of adequate reserves for replacement and obsolescence 
and beyond providing realistically for its personnel in remuneration and in estab- 
lishing funds for insurance and retirement plans, should be reflected back to the 
institution it serves in lower costs and not, robbing Peter to pay Paul, accumulated 
to meet the deficits of publishing. The printing office must stand on its own feet 
and be conducted according to sound and modern business practice, if for no 
other reason than to demonstrate the leadership it should merit. 

While conditions in this country may at present leave much to be desired, when 
compared with those at Oxford and Cambridge and in view of the opportunities 
and advantages yet to be gained, they can also be challenging and hopeful for the 
future. The university printing office can realize its true function and leadership 
as evidenced by the success of the University of Chicago Press and the University 
of California Press. There is need, as never before, for leadership in the graphic 
arts. The university has a real responsibility for showing the way, not only for the 
true function of printing and its form or design, but also for the manner of produc- 
tion or execution in accordance with sound business and engineering principles. 
The university printing office must not be a “private plant,” in the usual meaning 
of the phrase, but a real part of a great university — which is great, as President 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago has said, “‘because it has been able to get 
and keep able men, give them the resources they needed to do their work and weld 
them together in a spirit of invention, enterprise, and adventure.” 
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The Press and the Undergraduate 


RAY NASH 


Printing Advisor, Dartmouth College Publications 


PRINTING is in its own right a tremendous educational instrument. A press geared 
to a university or college can mightily extend the effect and range of the institution. 
But, in America anyway, the potentialities of the university press as an educational 
force have not been fully explored. The purpose of this brief paper is to suggest 
possibilities in a closer relation between teaching and publishing as two aspects of 
an institution’s educational program, and particularly to report experiments in 
this direction at Dartmouth. 

Daniel Webster said a few words about a certain small college, and Dartmouth 
insists, in the face of all evidence to the contrary, that she is still just what he said 
of her. Hence there can be, strictly speaking, no university press here. A long 
succession of commercial printers located at Hanover called their enterprise The 
Dartmouth Press, but now even that name has passed away. The college publish- 
ing and printing are in the hands of the standing Committee on Publications ap- 
pointed by the president and the official imprint is Dartmouth College Publications. 


Liberal-Arts Education 


By sticking to the name of college rather than adopting the title of university 
(which briefly flourished here, by the way), Dartmouth plainly indicates that the 
emphasis in teaching is on the four-year A.B. curriculum and not on the work of 
the several associated professional schools. With all her constitutional granite she 
maintains the liberal college tradition: steadfast champion of developing the whole 
man, stubborn opponent of vocationalism for undergraduates. The undergraduate 
is the center of the show. 

Dartmouth College Publications does not, therefore, stamp its Indian mark on 
an annual crop of doctoral dissertations. Even faculty publications are likely to be 
produced elsewhere and published at the university where the author conducted 
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his research. Consequently, the major educational function of a university press, 
the publication of books which ought to be published but which are not immedi- 
ately attractive from the tradesman’s standpoint, is not impressively discharged — 
not as to quantity anyway. There is, however, a minor educational function which 
is perhaps worthy of more attention. This is the participation of the entire institu- 
tion, faculty and students, in the work of the press, and the reciprocal educational 
contribution that the press can make to its sponsoring institution. 


Participation by All 


The axiom may be allowed that college and university publishing ought reasonably 
to be maintained at the same level as the institution’s other activities. This is easier 
said than done, but the doing is simplified if the press can be hooked up intimately 
in such a way as to share in the basic educational objectives — so that its achieve- 
ment may be measured by the same standards, so that it will not become a remote 
bureau with ideals and aims foreign to the alma mater, so that it will always be 
oriented to its function by contact with its community and especially the students. 

In some respects the Dartmouth situation exceptionally favors the development 
of this secondary and relatively minor educational function, whatever may be 
wanting in regard to the major one. For one thing, there has been no necessity to 
establish a manufacturing plant to handle the publishing program which, com- 
paratively speaking, is light and leisurely. And nothing on earth can so make fools 
of men and institutions as a lot of insubordinate machinery. 

Another favorable factor is absence of the ultra-specialist. The publications com- 
mittee is made up of five officers of administration and instruction who, except 
when the chairman calls for a discussion of publishing plans and problems, are 
busily engaged as teachers and executives serving the fundamental educational 
objectives of the college. Only one member is charged with planning particular 
jobs and seeing them through. Distribution then is handled through a department 


of the bursar’s office. 
Selecting Publications 


This loose-jointed procedure of Dartmouth College Publications would drive a 
technocrat crazy. It is as ungainly and bumbling as the democracy that allows it 
to exist. Definitely it cannot be recommended where the first concern is to make a 
profit or to get products on the Four Hundred lists or to flatter capricious authors. 
But for publishing in a liberal college it possesses surprising virtues. Foremost, it 
discourages publication of unconsidered trifles. Manuscripts have to make their 
way against a strong current of competing interests. The professor or college ad- 
ministrator who has been given a manuscript to read lugs it with him to class and 
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office, talks it over with his colleagues, invites criticism on points from faculty 
experts. In effect, he tries it out on a considerable and not-too-hospitable con- 
stituency long before the words of the author congeal in type metal. 


The Publication as a Student Project 


A manuscript passed by the committee is handed over to their executive member, 
the printing advisor. He is a teacher who has slight opportunity to dream in re- 
tirement over the job or to indulge in typographic whimsies. He thinks about it as 
he attends to various duties and a good deal of this thinking is done aloud with 
his students. They dig into the manuscript and find out what the author was trying 
to do. They have ideas and they take a shot at designing a proper format for the 
job. There are lively differences of opinion and usually the printing advisor has to 
interpose his prejudices before production can begin. 

In this way nearly all Dartmouth College publications are at some stages, and 
to some degree, student projects. They are the focus for activities outside the cur- 
riculum, but nevertheless right in line with the educational objectives of the college. 
They provide the stimulus for toning up a variety of literary and artistic “muscles” 
which grow flabby in a mere textbook world. 

Delivery of a finished volume is the signal for the post-mortem: whose idea to 
put Hovey’s poems in ¢hat cloth? he let ’em set ten-point Scotch 28 ems wide, and 
solid! look at the silly folios. Jeest! The loyal opposition is heard from, and each 
man stands before his peers on the day of judgment. 


An Example of Advantages 


A job just issued has a story which may illustrate and serve to sum up the educa- 
tional values that a press, alive to its institution’s objectives, can contribute. 

A fortnight before commencement the committee decided to publish, for distri- 
bution on that occasion, seven essays prepared by seniors. These were to be sepa- 
rate pamphlets. It looked pretty tight: ten working days and seven inexperienced 
undergraduate authors to deal with, a distance of 75 miles to the nearest manu- 
facturing printer, and the printing advisor already bogged down with other com- 
mencement printing. 

Into this situation stepped one of the authors to lend a hand. He rounded up 
the hodgepodge of material, weeded out the seven essays, wrote a general introduc- 
tion. Then he got to work on the format: six by nine; Granjon for the body, 
Centaur initials and the same for display so we could set them here. A call to the 
printer with Granjon (80 miles) confirmed that the delivery date was possible and 
that a supply of Archer would be on hand. The student took off his coat, picked 
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up a stick and set a title-page, pulled a proof, revised and made more proofs. 
Before the express office closed he sent off display composition for all seven pam- 
phlets to the electrotyper in Boston. Before the last mail was collected that night he 
dropped at the post office a bundle of fairly neat printer’s copy competently marked 
with full instructions for setting. 

This undergraduate had majored in English, had worked in the art depart- 
ment’s graphic-arts workshop since his freshman year, off and on, and had been 
on the board of the student daily. He had no professional publishing or printing 
experience whatever. However, by informal association with the college printing 
activities, he had acquired a background which permitted him quickly and re- 
sourcefully to think through the given problem and to proceed on a sure basis to 
meet all the kinds of judgments required, all the while reveling in the sense of 
prowess this new adventure gave him. When he scrawled on top of the revised 
proofs ‘‘O.K. All authors concur,” he had met every test. On commencement day 
he had his essay, handsomely done, as a fitting and significant adjunct to the usual 
degree awarded by the college. It was supplemental proof that he had measured 
up to the college objectives and was ready to go it alone. 
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OF THE MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


DARD HUNTER 


APERMAKING and printing have long held dominant places among the 
great industries of the world — paper depending upon printing and printing 
depending upon paper. True paper composed of disintegrated fiber was first made 
in China by the eunuch Ts’ai Lun, about a.p. 105. The first printing was executed 
in Japan, under Chinese influence, for Empress Shotoku, about a.p. 770. The 
earliest paper of Europe was made in Spain in the twelfth century, and European 
printing had its origin in Germany during the first half of the fifteenth century. 
It is seen, therefore, that the crafts of both papermaking and printing were in use 
in the Orient many hundreds of years before their introduction into the Occident. 
While printing, in both the East and the West, had its inception at a much later 
date than papermaking, the craft of printing, nevertheless, has always received 
vastly more attention and consideration than the equally significant, and much 
older, craft of papermaking. For centuries innumerable public institutions and in- 
dividual bibliophiles have collected and assembled all manner of books, pamphlets, 
prints, type specimens, and every stray fragment relating to the subject of typog- 
raphy; museums have been established that are devoted to bookmaking, book- 
binding, type design, typefounding, and the history of printing. The much more 
ancient subject of paper, however, has received but scant attention and at the 
present time there are not more than a half dozen serious collectors of “paperiana.”’ 
The public libraries of Asia, Europe, and America possess only meager collections 
of books dealing with paper, papermaking, and watermarking. For the most part 
the large museums are devoid of fine examples of the papermakers’ art, or the 
appliances and equipment used throughout the world in the manufacture of paper. 
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Origins of Museum Material 


Almost 35 years ago I began collecting material relating to papermaking, but 
originally there was no thought whatever that the assemblage would ever form a 
museum. The papers, tools, and appliances were gathered together in all parts of 
the world for no other purpose than to be used in the compilation of books on the 
subject of papermaking. Immediately after each book had been completed, the 
various tools that had been used for taking measurements and photographs were 
stored away as of no further use or need. After the tenth book had been written 
and illustrated the hundreds of papermaking appurtenances began to assume the 
proportions of a museum. Knowing of this collection, Dr. Karl T. Compton, Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, conceived the idea that the 
material should be made available and at his request the Paper Museum was 
founded — the only museum of its kind. 

The original part of the collection, dealing with Occidental papers, was acquired 
in Europe many years ago. On one journey to England the complete equipment 
of an old paper mill in Downton, Wiltshire, was purchased and the seventeen 
tons of iron, lead, brass, and bronze appliances finally reached America where they 
were eventually used in Lime Rock, Connecticut, for the making of handmade 
papers. This is now the only fully equipped mill for the making of papers of this 
kind in the Western Hemisphere. In later years the equipment of another hand- 
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made paper mill was acquired in England, from a long-established mill in Somer- 
setshire. These appliances, embracing the vat, agitator, bridge, lifting-box, and 
knotter, date from about the year 1830; the huge paper press from the same mill 
was stoutly built of English oak during the latter eighteenth century. This early 
equipment, weighing almost five tons, was brought to America especially for the 
Paper Museum. Oddly enough, I made paper at this same vat almost 25 years ago 
when the equipment was in actual use near Wells, Somerset, but at that time [ 
little thought that in years to come I would “collect” this massive material for 
museum purposes. 

In the gathering of material for my books it has been necessary to travel in all 
the countries and islands of the world where paper, in one form or another, has 
been made. Aside from the European papermaking localities, I have visited primi- 
tive and well-developed mills in China, Japan, Korea, Manchuria, Siam, Indo- 
China, Malay Peninsula, Java, Sumatra, Philippines, Palawan, Mexico, Central 
America, Egypt, Morocco, Algeria, Sudan, Ceylon, Celebes, Kashmir, Bengal, 
Hyderabad, Madras, and other papermaking provinces of India, Arabia, New 
Zealand, and the islands of Hawaii, Rarotonga, Tahiti, Moorea, Tongatabu, 
Vavau, Hoopei, Lifuka, Tofua, Samoa, Savaii, Paumotu, Fiji, Taveuni, Mar- 
quesas, and many remote atolls of the Pacific where the beaten mulberry-bark 
papers have been made from time immemorial. The material in the Paper Museum 
has been gathered in these places from the actual workers and every appliance has 
seen useful service. In the Far East I have had the pleasure of photographing and 
making measurements and drawings of hundreds of handmade paper mills, and it 
has been my rare privilege to have had the opportunity of becoming familiar with 
the many techniques of practically every papermaking province of Asia. In Japan 
we made a census of the mills and well over a thousand small establishments were 
listed; in China we estimated that there were more than thirty-five thousand in- 
dividual farm mills where sheets of paper were formed by the old traditional hand- 
method; in Indo-China I have seen hundreds of separate mills in operation. The 
making of paper by hand is not obsolete, except in the Western Hemisphere; in 
fact, throughout the world there are more men and women employed in making 
paper by hand than there are in producing paper on machines. 


Contents of the Collection 


A summary of the Paper Museum collection would embrace papermaking molds 
and appliances from China, Korea, and Japan, including the original type of 
“wove” mold such as was used by Ts’ai Lun about a.p. 105 when he conceived 
the possibility of making paper. Also the original style of “laid” transfer mold is 
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on display. The invention of this mold was the first real step in papermaking de- 
velopment and upon its construction rests all modern paper manufacture, both by 
hand and by machine. There are specimens of early Chinese papers, dating from 
the fifth century onward; paper money from the earliest times (the Chinese were 
the originators of currency of this kind) ; examples of all types of ceremonial papers, 
as well as old writing papers, visiting cards, and many forms of decorated paper 
used in the Buddhistic and Taoistic religions. Eighteenth-century screen papers, 
and the wood blocks used in their printing, have been used as wall decorations 
throughout the Museum room. 


Japan 

The Japanese exhibit includes all forms of papermaking molds and tools used 
in manufacturing the unusual papers produced in Shimane, Kochi, Fukui, Oka- 
yama, Nagano, Gifu, and other celebrated papermaking provinces of Japan. The 
Koreans were probably the earliest artisans to color paper in the vat and they 
also made the first envelopes, antedating even the ingenious Chinese. The Museum 
has on display some of the earliest colored papers as well as specimens of the im- 
perial envelopes of Korea, all in their original brilliant tones totally unfaded after 
hundreds of years of exposure to the light. Many of these Korean papers were 
found in old Chinese temples where they had been stored for the purpose of 
calligraphy long before the Chinese knew the secret of coloring paper in the vat. 
One of the Japanese molds shown is capable of forming sheets of paper measuring 
three by six feet, the largest handmade paper produced in Japan on a mold. (The 
largest Chinese paper in the Museum measures three by more than seven feet and 
was made during the latter Ming Dynasty for use of Chinese painters.) The large 
Japanese paper is termed shoji and is used in lieu of glass in the windows of old- 
time Japanese houses. Japanese papers made from mulberry, mitsumata, and 
gampi, as well as these exceptional materials in their natural state, may be seen. 


India 


From India there are various types of grass and bamboo papermaking molds, 
including appliances from the Punjab, Central Provinces, Hyderabad, Bengal, and 
from the age-old paper center of Nowshera in the lofty mountains of Kashmir, the 
most beautiful part of the entire world. The tools used in finishing Kashmir paper 
are shown, also the various steps in the preparation of the paper for Kashmirian 
and Persian calligraphy, so cherished by collectors of Oriental manuscripts. There 
are papers made by students in Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi’s school of paper- 
making in Wardha where the “Mahatma” has his home and where he is en- 
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deavoring to place papermaking on an equal footing with weaving as a cottage 
industry. It is Mr. Gandhi’s hope that papermaking and weaving will eventually 
be the salvation of India’s destitute millions, freeing the country to a great extent 
from the necessity of importing paper and cloth. 

In the Paper Museum may be inspected the earliest laminated paper board, in 
the form of a small Persian coffin dating from a remote period; also pasteboard 
from Tibet and Mongolia antedating by many hundreds of years any attempts of 
this manufacture in the Occident. One exhibit is a collection of paper fabricated 
by prisoners in Indian jails, before this work was officially abolished — an abolish- 
ment probably brought about by the severe criticism of the practice by Mr. John 
Lockwood Kipling, Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s father, curator of the Lahore Museum 
from 1875 to 1893. 


Stam, Indo-China 


In 1934 the last remaining handmade paper mill in southern Siam was visited 
and molds and appliances were acquired in the ancient papermaking center of 
Bangsoom. This village is reached by a tedious journey from Bangkok through 
narrow, winding canals arched with khoi trees, the bark of which has for centuries 
furnished the Siamese papermakers with their raw material. Indo-China is repre- 
sented with appliances from the old paper villages of Yen-Thai and Lang-Buoi, 
Tonkin Province, where paper has been made continuously along the same muddy 
lanes and roads for more than six hundred years. The Southern Shan states of 
Burma have long been noted for their highly colored umbrella papers made of 
mulberry bark, and specimens from Mong Kung, Keng Tung, and Lawksawk are 
on display. There are primitive papers and tools used in their manufacture from 
many of the South Sea islands, Java, Central America, Mexico, and Africa. Every 


country of Asia where paper is made has found at least a small niche in the 
Museum. 


Europe 


In the display cases of the Museum may be studied the first European textbooks 
relating to the craft of papermaking, dating from 1568 to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, including the earliest delineation of a papermaker working at his 
vat. This engraving was executed by Jost Amman and beneath the charming old 
print may be read a verse by Hans Sachs, the cobbler-poet of Niirnberg, praising 
the art of papermaking. The development of materials from which paper is made 
is graphically shown by the first use of the fibers of wood, straw, corn-husks, 
nettles, cattails, potatoes, and dozens of other fibers that have been used in the 
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manufacture of paper. All told, more than two thousand different vegetable fibers 
have been used in the paper industry. 


Watermarks 


The Museum enters into the field of watermarking by displaying the tools and 
equipment used in producing the finest light-and-shade paper-marks, including 
many of the original experimental papers made by the inventor of this process. 
Watermarking is traced with original specimens from the beginning of the art in 
1282 to the most elaborate portrait watermarks of the present day. The Museum 
is fortunate in having all of the experiments of Sir William Congreve, the inventor 
of colored watermarks. These papers embrace the actual examples made by Sir 
William in 1818 for the Bank of England during the period the Bank was having 
no end of difficulty with counterfeiting. 


Extensive Reference 


There are thousands of specimens of plain and decorated papers from every 
country: papers used in book printing, in bookbinding, and for every branch of 
the graphic arts, in both the Orient and the Occident. The collection of books 
and pamphlets on the subjects of early papermaking and watermarks includes 
every known work, and the assemblage of old prints showing the craft of paper- 
making in Asia and Europe is most extensive. The Museum makes no pretext of 
being complete — no collection, no matter how long in the process of formation, 
is ever finished. It is the desire to add to the collection and as worthy items are 
found they are acquired, but each year it becomes increasingly more difficult to 
locate material that is not already duplicated in the Paper Museum. 








| —| 
Rags are brought unto my mill 
Where much water turns the wheel, 
They are cut and torn and shredded, 
To the pulp is water added; 
Then the sheets ’twixt felts must lie 
While I wring them in my press. 
Lastly, hang them up to dry 
Snow-white in glossy loveliness. 
HANS SACHS, 1568 
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PRINTERS’ MARKS 
1457-1941 
CLARENCE PEARSON HORNUNG 


RACING its ancestry directly back through an unbroken chain of almost five 

centuries, the printer’s mark affords a unique opportunity for the critical com- 
parison between old and new. Its gradual evolution from small beginnings as a 
simple device or decorative signet to an elaborate pictorial illustration sometimes 
occupying an entire page, denotes both a rise and fall from humble origins. 

The mark in its earliest form was adopted in consonance with unambitious 
traders’ and merchants’ marks that were generally employed throughout the fif- 
teenth century by proprietors to identify property, wares, or holdings. Whatever 
may have been the reasons that inspired early printers to their use, whether for 
protection against counterfeit, pride of craftsmanship, or statement of identity, the 
practice was nothing more or less than a conscious trade-marking activity. The 
desire to proclaim ownership or origin has always been a natural, commercial in- 
stinct with traders and businessmen; to the printer his mark was a simple declara- 
tion of honesty and integrity and, at the same time, a warning against imitation. 

This need was more pronounced during the earlier days of the craft, when but 
a handful of men produced really creditable work, while shoddy work was in much 
greater evidence. Unfortunately, warnings did little to dissuade unscrupulous in- 
fringers, and we observe many cases of fraudulent appropriation of marks flourish- 
ing in a system of international piracy. Volumes purported to be of Venetian origin 
were printed in France and elsewhere throughout the Continent. 


I 


EARLY PRINTERS’ MARKS 


The many thousands of imprints which sprang up in Germany, Italy, France, 
Great Britain, and the Lowlands, during the first century of printing history, attest 
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to the growing acceptance of printers’ marks; they tell us, also, of the ingenuity 
of design current at the time. Examination reveals certain basic, nationalistic tend- 
encies, evident both from a literary or artistic concept of the subject matter. 

The punning device, also called “‘canting’”’ mark by printers, was very popular 
and unrestricted as to locale, although it appeared in greatest number in England 
and France. One of the best-known examples of this type was used by Andro 
Myllar of Edinburgh. Michel le Noir’s shield carries his initials, surmounted by 
the head of a negress. Germain Rose, of Lyons, quite naturally employed a rose 
in his device. Jacques and Estienne Maillet exhibited a picture of the mallet in 
the center of their shield. In the ornamental device of John Day, noted English 
printer, the central pictorial theme shows the awakening of a reclining figure at 
sunrise, accompanied by the legend “‘Arise for it is day.” 
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In Germany, where printing spread rapidly from Mainz, highly ornate frames 
and cartouches predominate. Overwrought detail, allegorical figures, and elabo- 
rate heraldic compositions are much in evidence — the resultant devices were pic- 
turesque and intriguing. The German printers availed themselves freely of the 
services of the great painters and engravers, among them Diirer, Holbein, Burg- 
mair, and Wohlgemuth, who produced outstanding works of vigor and originality. 
The matter of identifying these designers, however, is not always an easy task, for 
the initials of engravers who did the actual cutting on wood appear more fre- 
quently than those of the designers. 

The use of a mark by a reputable printer cautioned the reader to note well the 
quality of his product. The critical buyer and reader, after many unpleasant ex- 
periences with poorly printed and badly edited works, came to regard this imprint 
with especial significance, for in most cases the counterfeit volumes were replete 
with glaring inaccuracies. Book buyers, comparatively few in number, were lim- 
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ited to private patrons of wealth, an occasional university library, and the very 
many branches of the church. It was not long before these buyers became familiar 
with certain well-established marks, and even looked for these as their only guar- 
anty against inferior workmanship, just as a hallmark gives assurance and respect 
to a piece of silverware. 


Influences Preceding the Printer’s Mark 


In order to understand better the role of the printer’s mark in early history it is 
necessary to examine the precursive influences that affected its subsequent course. 
The incunabula represented an attempt to imitate, in every sense, the manuscript 
volume which calligraphers and illuminators often spent years to produce. Gothic 
types, ligatures, ornamental initials, rubricated lines and margins, chapter heads, 
and, indeed, all physical characteristics of the written book were preserved. The 
well-established traditions of the scriptorium were carried into the printing shop. 
Since manuscripts carried no titles other than those written on the vellum bindings 
that held the pages together, there seemed no reason to depart from this practice 
typographically. Vellum was expensive, and so the title was not repeated as a 
separate page at the start of the manuscript. The customary opening phrase was: 
“Here beginneth . . .” (followed by the name of the work, its sub-titles, etc.). 
After completing the text the copyist rarely mentioned his name, the date, or place 
of origin of the book he had written. 

The method of producing written manuscripts had varied little from the earliest 
days of the recorded word except that, with the coming of the Renaissance, pro- 
duction had been stepped up with various short cuts of minor consequence. It was 
a natural destiny that this system of slavish copying be introduced, or rather, car- 
ried over into the printing shop with but slight deviations from established cus- 
tom. (More recently, we have witnessed a similar carry-over when the “horseless 
carriage” imitated the traditional vehicular forms of the wagon, until the process 
of function developed more mature forms of its own.) The early printers followed 
precisely in the well-beaten path of tradition, little daring to change custom 
broadly approved. As a corollary, the printed book aped the manuscript, and the 
absence of title-pages — so difficult to comprehend — pointed more to accustomed 
usage than to omission. We find, for instance, at the conclusion of the BiBLE oF 
Forty-Two Lings, supposedly printed before 14.55, the colophon of Henry Cremer, 
which noted that he completed his work of rubrication at Mainz in 1456. This 
statement of the illuminator, as had been the practice in manuscript production, 
was placed at the end of the printed work, and overlooked entirely the important 
part played by the printer. 
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Fust and Schoeffer Society of Venetian Printers 


The First Mark 


Fust and Schoeffer, on the completion of their elaborately rubricated Psalter in 
1457, added a new element to mark the beginning of a break with calligraphic 
patterns. Their colophon, corresponding to the certificate of the illuminator and, 
therefore, placed at the end of the book, gave for the first time the date of the 
printed work. In addition to declaring their qualifications as makers of fine books 
“by a new and ingenious process” these enterprising printer-partners served to 
make their advertisement more effective by the use of a memorable device. Of the 
many invaluable innovations that may be ascribed to them, none (at least from 
our standpoint) is more important, for it marks formally and definitely the intro- 
duction of an identifying symbol . . . the printer’s trade-mark impressed upon 
his product. Thus this Psalter, bearing the coupled shield of its printers, serves as 
the fountainhead from which flows the continuous stream of five centuries’ heritage. 

The basis of Fust and Schoeffer’s history-making mark has been the subject of 
great controversy. Humphreys, in his History, asserts that the coupled shield repre- 
sents the personal arms of the two printers. The left shield is generally conceded to 
belong to Fust, and the right, to Schoeffer. One branch of the Faust family in 
Rietstap, Germany, bore as its coat of arms a shield consisting of two crampons 
in saltier (crossed). The late Henry Lewis Bullen, noted American scholar of print- 
ing history, claims the character in the Fust shield to be that of the Greek letter 
Chi (X) and that in Schoeffer’s shield to be the Greek letter Lambda (A), and 
that their significance may be traced to some secret societies to which Fust and his 
son-in-law, Schoeffer, belonged. Roberts, in his volume Printers’ Marks, says: ““The 
mark consists of two printer’s rules in saltier, on two shields, hanging from a 
stump; the two rules on the right shield forming an angle of 45°: the adoption of 
a compositor’s setting rule was very appropriate.” 

The device was outstanding in its simplicity and unmistakable in its purpose. 
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It soon furnished the example for other printers to emulate, yet few found ex- 
emplary inspiration in either its design or treatment. The large solid background 
area, readily engraved from a flat block of wood on which the graver cut clear 
white lines, proved objectionable from several standpoints. It was difficult to print 
with solid ink, either black or red; if the book was bound before the ink had thor- 
oughly dried, the impression was transferred to the opposite page. The device was 
unduly conspicuous, and proved too heavy for easy harmony with most type styles. 
It was for this reason that the critical Italian printers and publishers generally dis- 
carded this type of design in favor of more delicate renderings in lighter or decora- 
tive vein. 

The rapid spread of printing from one important city to the next, and the re- 
sultant waves of cultural activity with which it was involved, meant a great increase 
in the number of printing plants established throughout the Continent. As a result, 
the mark came to assume a position of importance about which its originators had 
little conception. As early as 1539 France passed a law providing protection for 
printers and booksellers, although no efficient registry of marks was kept at the 
time. The designs were rarely signed, and often contained no reference to their 
owners. Simple, monogrammatic devices bearing initials were common, and the 
resulting confusion, especially to the inexperienced reader, must have been great 
indeed. 

The Sphere and Cross 

Into this category falls the sphere-and-cross motif, constantly recurring in endless 
variations since 1481. At that time it was first introduced by the Society of Vene- 
tian Printers; credit for its design is generally ascribed to Nicolas Jenson, although 
he personally used no device in any of his productions. Most printing scholars agree 
that this famous imprint device may be traced to the direct association between 
church and press, an alliance that accounted for the major activity of the earliest 
printers and, therefore, colored every phase with some degree of religious senti- 
ment. The spiritual millennium is symbolized in the globe-and-cross device, indicat- 
ing, according to prophecy, that God shall reign upon the earth. 

Delalain, sketching the history of this device and noting that it appears in every 
conceivable form and variation, calls this due to “la persistance de la croix.” 
Spoerl, in his introduction to Thesaurus Symbolarum ac Emblematum, asks, pointedly, 
“Why are the initials of a printer or bookseller so often placed in a circle or in a 
heart-shaped border, and then surmounted by a cross? Why at the extreme top of 
the cross is the lateral line formed into a sort of triangular four? Why, without this 
inexplicable sign, has the cross a number of ciphers, two, or even three, cross-bars? 
Why should the tail of the cipher ‘4’ itself be traversed by one or sometimes two 
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perpendicular bars which themselves would appear to form another cross of an- 
other kind? Why, among the ornamental accessories, do certain species of stars 
form several crosses, entangled or isolated? Why, at the base of the cross is the V 
duplicated?” 
The Dolphin and Anchor 

It is to the great Venetian, Aldus Manutius, head of the Aldine family of printers, 
to whom the printing craft is so greatly indebted for another of its celebrated 
archetypes, the dolphin-and-anchor imprint device. In 1502 in a volume called 
Le Terze Rime di Dante there appeared the first use of this mark, suggested to Aldus 
by the reverse of a beautiful silver medal of Vespasian, presented to him by his 
friend, the eminent printer Cardinal Bembo. The anchor suggests stability and the 
dolphin, swiftness; in combination they represent the Augustan motto, “Festina 
lente” (Hasten slowly). This original form of the Aldine dolphin and anchor was 
used without essential change until 1546; from this date on until 1598 the various 
members of the family continued to use the mark, although later forms lost the 
beauty of the original simplicity. 

It is with worshipful affection and reverence that so many later printers have 
adopted the Aldine device — none of the early masters have been held in higher 
esteem. William Pickering, the noted English publisher of the nineteenth century 
who did so much to revive interest in fine printing, considered himself a disciple 
of Aldus and used his mark in many variations. Previous to this, many printers in 
Italy, France, and Holland had for centuries taken liberties with the Aldine de- 
vice, and so formed a continuous link to our own day. In our own country, Bruce 
Rogers, while using the obvious design arrangement of Aldus in several of his de- 
vices, deviates widely from its elements; instead of the anchor and dolphin, he 
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1457-1941 
uses the thistle flower with stem and leaves gracefully entwined around the anchor. 
McClure Publications, Heintzemann Press, Doubleday Doran, and Aldus Printers 
are but a few of the twentieth-century users of the Aldine emblem. 


The Mark Fades 


Towards the close of the sixteenth century printing rapidly declined from its early 
status of fine craftsmanship, and with it may be noticed a decadent tendency in 
the design of the device. Decorations appeared indiscriminately on title-pages — 
without plan or purpose. Many books bore no marks of identity — in fact, deserved 
none. By the beginning of the eighteenth century copyright laws began to be gen- 
erally adopted, thereby relieving the printer’s mark of its protective function. This 
condition continued until Pickering came upon the scene in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. He, more than any other individual, bridged the gap between 
the old order and our own. 


II 


CONTEMPORARY PRINTERS’ MARKS 


It is difficult to approach a survey of contemporary marks without first recogniz- 
ing the modern printer’s dependence upon archetypal forms. Does the weight of 
evidence, considering the countless repetition of oft-recurring motifs and varia- 
tions, indicate a lack of originality, a lazy unimaginative acceptance of easy re- 
sults prepared by long tradition? Or does the persistence of the anchor and dolphin, 
the griffin, and the globe and cross, emphasize the printer’s reverence for his fore- 
bears, and a desire to perpetuate sacred memories? Either conclusion would be 
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Curwen Press Westminster Press Nonesuch Press 


both unjust and untrue that did not permit of a reasonably wide latitude of 
interpretation. 

The printer of all ages has felt both deeply conscious of his heritage and proud 
of his craft. To him, these celebrated prototypes have become more than mere 
marks of past printers — they typify and symbolize the printing craft. This common- 
property attitude towards their adoption accounts for such widespread usage 
throughout the centuries. Seldom is there a desire to camouflage the early mark 
beyond recognition — a few instances of such practice may be attributed princi- 
pally to lack of taste and design judgment. 

The subject matter for contemporary printers’ marks may frequently be sug- 
gested by historical names; such as, Caxton, Franklin, or Plantin, in which case 
the symbol obviously follows a natural pattern. In the case of names such as Aries 
Press, Spiral Press, Sun Press, The Merrymount Press, etc., the association of 
thought often determines the content of the device. Press names of corporate or 
individual ownership offer a broad field and it is in this group that the greatest 
freedom of expression is to be found. Invariably the question of symbolizing the 
printing craft, either from a historical or contemporary viewpoint, enters into the 
realm of possibility. The Berkeley Press mark shows such a device drawn in the 
ancient manner. The world of symbolism is so vast and rich that no rules may be 
established for choice of subject. 

American printers have been prolific in the varied sources of inspiration they 
have sought, including mythological characters, Indian lore, human figures, mono- 
grams and decorative motifs, birds, animals, fragments from nature, etc., ad in- 
finitum. A few examples of marks selected from many hundreds are herewith in- 
cluded and their stories given in the hope that greater interest may be focused on 
both the artistic and commercial values inherent in their forms. 
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PYNSON PRINTERS 


During the seventeen years’ existence of this fa- 
mous press, from the first announcement issued 
in March, 1922, down to its closing days, the 
Pynson winged horse has galloped freely across 
the pages of fine printing. Walter Dorwin Teague, 
one of the four original founders of the press, de- 
signed this mark at the outset; subsequently, the 
device had been rendered by a whole string of 
illustrious designers and illustrators, among them 
Rockwell Kent, Thomas Cleland, Joseph Sinel, 
Lucian Bernhard, and others who have been 
identified with the press’s efforts. The techniques 
have varied greatly and include light-hearted, 
humorous interpretations of Bellerophon being 
kicked unmercifully by the unruly steed, to sober, 
carefully executed drawings in more formal manner. Whatever the rendering, the 
Pegasus imprint of Pynson will live on as one of the most distinguished of American 
printers’ marks. 





THE MERRYMOUNT PRESS 


Writing of the Merrymount Press and D. B. 
Updike in the Fleuron, No. 3 (1924), W. A. Dwig- 
gins says: “The new Press was named Merry- 
mount, after the estate near Boston of a some- 
what self-willed gentleman who flaunted various 
time-honored but indecorously gay customs — 
such as maypoles —in the faces of his Pilgrim 
neighbors! Did the choice of this name imply an 
attitude of protest? The printing of 1893 was un- 
mistakably drab!’ Updike himself says: ‘The 
emblem of this press is a maypole, in allusion to its name, which was derived from 
Hawthorne’s paper on the Maypole of Merrymount.” 

In examining at least eight devices used since the establishment of the Press in 1893, 
it is interesting to note that, with a single exception, all stem from European sources. 
The mark featured herewith may truly be called Merrymount’s device since it is used 
most frequently. It is adapted from an old eighteenth-century French woodcut, and 
shows the interior of an early Continental printing establishment, charmingly rendered. 
Two other devices feature the maypole, one drawn by Bertram Goodhue and the other 
by Mary Newill of Birmingham, England. 

Mr. Updike has exercised extreme care in the selection of his varying devices as shown 
in another excellent wood engraving derived from Thomas Bewick, wherein the inscrip- 
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PRINTERS’ MARKS 


tion ““Merrymount Press, Boston” appears on the face of a rock by a pool, overhung with 
foliage and vegetation. 

The “M and Star,” incorporated in the illustration shown herewith, is also used sepa- 
rately, and has been designed by the Englishman, Herbert Horne. Seemingly, Mr. 
Updike after adopting the maypole as his emblem has seen fit to abandon it in the de- 
vices most associated with his present-day work. 


BRUCE ROGERS 


The device of Bruce Rogers, in a sense, cli- 
maxes five centuries of design in printers’ 
marks, Rich in both literary and artistic values, 
it has been handled with superb mastery in 
countless variations of style. One can readily 
understand the underlying basis for the many 
changes, since virtually each individual book 
calls for its colophon in a sympathetic style 
or rendering. Mr. Rogers has found it advis- 
able not only to vary the technique of his 
drawings but to playfully toy with type orna- 
ments in some instances. Whether his manner 
calls for a device, simple or elaborate, drawn 
or typographic, impeccable taste and charm 
distinguish each version of his mark. 

Shortly after 1902, when Mr. Rogers asso- 
ciated himself with the Riverside Press in Bos- 
ton, he drew the first device for those special editions bearing as its central motif the 
thistle, generally accompanied with the legend “Riverside Press” and the initials “BR.” 

The thistle had been employed by several noted printers in past ages, and in adopting 
it as his own Mr. Rogers was concerned largely with its decorative and literary qualities, 
since it has no nationalistic significance for him or his forebears. He has drawn the thistle 
in many ways; one of the most unusual of the early forms shows the thistle leaves forming 
a suggestion of the Aldine dolphin and anchor. 

In the more elaborate renditions of Bruce Rogers’ marks, such as the one pictured 
herewith, drawn in 1919, he employs the satyr or faun, half man and half goat, with 
the wings of an eagle. Similar forms of the satyr were used by a number of the French 
printers of the sixteenth century, notably De Colines and Chaudiére. At times, Mr. 
Rogers designs his compositions in an oval or circle or in vignette. The legends accom- 
panying his marks appear both with and without the name; occasionally they are 
supplemented with a ribbon form reading “‘of Indiana” or his family motto “‘I] tempo 
passa.” 





The most elaborate showing of Bruce Rogers’ marks, numbering seventeen, appeared 
as part of Frederic Warde’s article, “On the Work of Bruce Rogers,” in the Fleuron, 
Vol. 4 (1925). 
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VILLAGE PRESS 


Since 1903, when Frederic W. Goudy established his Vil- 
lage Press he has used five different printers’ devices. The 
first of these consisted of a rather wide rectangular form, 
highly decorative, in the tradition of William Morris and 
his Kelmscott Press. The second varied but slightly in the 
decorative initial used. The third form consisted of the 
interlaced initials ““VP” in outline, while the next to fol- 
low was a further variant with the phoenix surmounting 
the “VP,” emblematic of the fire that visited the Village 
Press at New York, and Goudy’s recovery from its de- 
structive effects. 

The mark illustrated herewith first appeared in an 
issue of Typographica, No. 2, in June, 1912. It follows the 
globe and double crossbars, the familiar pattern of early 
printers’ devices ascribed to John de Colonia, which first appeared in 1481 about the 
time of Nicolas Jenson’s death. The arabesque treatment surrounding this symbol is 
typical Italian Renaissance decoration and derived from the mark of Antonio Scotta in 
1483. Goudy’s stippling of the background accentuates the legend in the circle reading 
“VP 1903.” 
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BERKELEY PRESS 


It is not at all strange to find that the Berkeley 
Press, one of New England’s leading printers and 
typographers, is the proud possessor of a most ex- 
cellently conceived device. For several decades the 
work of this press has been distinguished by a rare 
taste and craftsmanship. The desire to identify its 
product consistently with a mark of distinction led 
its owner, Irving K. Annable, to commission Walt 
Harris of Watertown, Massachusetts, to draw this 
most interesting device. In the years 1925 to 1927 
Mr. Harris drew several variations for the Press. 
One shows an early Colonial printer tugging away 
at an old handpress, while another shows him sur- 
veying with pride, a folder he has just completed, 
with the word “Layout” immediately behind him. 

On the form illustrated herewith, we quote from a handsome mailing piece issued by 
the Press which says: “Mr. Berkeley is here depicted setting type. He seems perfectly 
happy and in truth he is, as he picks up the different types and forms them into a force- 
ful message. His one hobby is making word pictures that will bring sales to you and 
by so doing, make both you and him hustle to fill large orders.” 
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PRINTERS’ MARKS 
WILLIAM E. RUDGE’S SONS 


In tracing the history and development of the Rudge 
mark it has been necessary to delve into the early back- 
grounds of an institution that has already run into its 
third generation of printers. Beginning in 1887, through 
the many changing addresses in downtown New York, 
then to suburban Westchester, and back again to lower 
Manhattan, the House of Rudge has unquestionably 
made its mark one of enviable pride and fulfillment. 
The early records give no indication as to the date 
when the Rudge mark first appeared on printing, but it 
is likely to be circa 1915 when William Edwin Rudge him- 
self took the famous Venetian printers’ mark as his model. 
In the original form appeared the legend “W E RupGeE” 
contained in the quartered sections of the circle, sur- 
mounted by the Lorraine cross above. From this, as a 
great number of illustrious designers associated them- 
selves with the Rudge organization, the versions grew in 
number. Bruce Rogers drew several forms, including a handsome rectangular variant 
in the niello manner of the Italian Renaissance, with rich ornamental foliations sur- 
rounding the device. Dwiggins, Warde, and Goudy added their variations to the mark 
as occasioned by the many fine books or ephemera requiring some new treatment of 
the device. 


R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS COMPANY 


The idea of the Indian head, with the suggestion 
of Fort Dearborn to represent Chicago’s early 
stockade settlement shown in the background, 
was originated by Howard V. Shaw, who was 
the architect for Donnelley’s first building in 
Plymouth Court. It was used in the terra-cotta 
decorations to adorn the building and was soon 
adapted as a printer’s mark. In 1897, Leyen- 
decker was commissioned to draw it in suitable 
form, and he enclosed the symbol in a rectangu- 
lar shape with “The Lakeside Press, Chicago” 
above and “R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company” 
below the Indian head. 

This form, however, proved too heavy for 
title-pages of books and, in 1926, the late T. B. Hapgood of Boston was called in to 
design the oval form with oak-leaf decorations shown in the accompanying illustration. 
Ii is this variation that is most consistently used, having first appeared in a volume 
entitled Smithfield Preserved, privately printed for Mr. Arthur G. Leonard of Chicago. 
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However, no less than two dozen different interpretations have appeared at various 
times as the occasion or typographic style dictated. Notable among these were four by 
leading illustrators who designed a series of famous American classics several years ago. 
Rockwell Kent, Ruzicka, Dwiggins, and Wilson, in addition to Preissig, Sahula, Hap- 
good, and Leyendecker, constitute a distinguished roster for a printer and his mark. 


CURRIER & HARFORD 


When the press of Currier & Harford, Ltd., was 
established in 1920, Everett Currier, its guiding 
genius, had the good taste and foresight to plan a 
device that will always remain an outstanding ex- 
ample in its field. He commissioned Gordon C. 
Aymar, then associated with J. Walter Thompson 
Company, to design this device. The illustration as 
shown herewith represents its original form. “As I 
recall it,” says Mr. Aymar recently, “in designing 
Currier’s trade-mark I was mainly trying to imply, 
by selecting a figure of the period of Caxton, that 
the printing turned out by Currier had the founda- 
tions of a knowledge of historic type. It was there- 
fore executed in the woodcut style of that period.” 

The delicately sensitive pen-and-ink line render- 
ing conveys so perfectly this “woodcut” flavor that 
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anyone familiar with the works of Albrecht Diirer wonders at such a faithful suggestion 
of historic style. Unfortunately, as is so often the case, the mark was altered considerably 
as the business organization suffered similar changes. One form placed the figure in an 
oval with dark-grained background, bearing the lettering “Currier Press.”’ Another con- 
tained the legend, ““The world knows the houses we serve,” around a squared-oval form. 


EVANS-WINTER-HEBB 


The present form of mark illustrated herewith rep- 
resents a crystallization of thought developed over 
a period of years. Starting with a simple form of 
linked rings, symbolical of the three-way partner- 
ship of the business, the process of development 
was rather a gradual evolution. Here is another ex- 
ample of turning for inspiration to the early Vene- 
tian Society of Printer’s device, but instead of the 
simple cross a triple-bar arrangement was used, and 
the three rings replacing the one large circle. To 
this was added a sprig of laurel and oak, and the 
design enclosed in an oval. The entire design has 
been worked out by the firm’s own art department. 
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PRINTERS’ MARKS 
THE WARD RITCHIE PRESS 


Upholding the rich traditions of our noted printers 
of the West, the Ward Ritchie Press of Los Angeles, 
in the selection of its printing device, has exercised 
rare judgment and fine taste. The mark shown here- 
with is but one of eight variations used for books on 
different occasions, but it serves to illustrate the 
quality of the others. It was drawn and engraved 
on wood by Paul Landacre, celebrated California 
engraver, in 1932, three years after the establish- 
ment of the press. 

The idea originated with Espinosa in Mexico 
City in the sixteenth century and stands as the first 
printer’s mark used in the new world, antedating 
the advent of Stephen Daye in Massachusetts by 
almost a century. In describing reasons for the 
choice of this emblem Ward Ritchie says: ‘“We 
chose this particular mark not only because of its 


association with Espinosa but because it suggested the Aldine anchor and the early paper 
watermarks of the bull’s head. Also it reminds one of the early days of California and the 
West with which our books are chiefly concerned.” 

Of the other versions of this interesting device, several are rendered in delicate wood- 
cut outline, one is styled in the manner of a watermark, and several are enclosed in 


oval shapes. 





THE RYDAL PRESS 


One of the typical objects in all New Mexico churches and in many 
private houses are the little Bultos and Retablos, grouped under the 
name Santos; the former being a small figure in relief and the latter 
being a flat wall plaque of the various saints with their attributes. 
These Santos were taken originally from the saints of the Catholic 
Church. No one seems to be exactly sure of the names or origin of 
their designers, whether they be Mexican or Indian originally. 
When Warren Chappell was in the Southwest several years ago, 
teaching at the Colorado Fine Arts Center and was asked to do a 
trade-mark for the Rydal Press, he felt that the little Santo was so 
typical of the Southwest that it would be an admirable printer’s 
mark for a publishing and printing house in Santa Fe. The unfor- 
tunate part of it was that although practically all other occupations 
seemed to have a patron saint, printing had been left out. Accord- 
ingly, he made one up, showing the Franciscan holding the old- 
fashioned ink balls. He also drew another Santo in lighter vein with 


the typical cactus and Spanish bayonet at his feet. 
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Both marks are used as the Rydal Press trade-marks, although the more formal one 
in the solid black robe appears most frequently in publications. It is drawn with the 
crispness that goes well with Eric Gill’s Perpetua, used in many of the Press’s books; 
while the less formal figure is used with other styles of type such as Caslon. The little 
Santo has been a good saint for the Rydal Press (although it is not a Roman Catholic 
press) and the fact that he is not a canonized saint, except through the pen of Warren 
Chappell, has never seemed to hurt. 


Some Reference Sources on Printers’ Marks 


American Printer. New York, July, 1931. 
Contains a two-page display on contemporary printers’ marks, showing 24 illustrations. 
The Bookplates & Marks of Rockwell Kent. New York: Random House, 1929. And Later 
Bookplates & Marks of Rockwell Kent. New York: Pynson Printers, 1937. 
Direct Advertising. Boston: 1929. 


‘A Plea for More and Better Printers’ Marks,” by Clarence P. Hornung. An article with 35 
illustrations. 


The Fleuron. London: At the Office of the Fleuron. Vol. I (1923). 

**A Note on Printers’ Marks,” an article by Herbert Simon. Four pages, with 14 illustrations. 
160 Kennbilder. By F. H. Ehmcke. Munich: C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1925. 
Marks of Printers of Today. San Francisco, 1937. 

Booklet reprinted from an article in Pacific Printer and Publisher. 

Marques Typographiques. By L. C. Silvestre. Paris, 1853-1867. 
Masterpieces of the Early Printers. By H. N. Humphreys. London, 1870. 
Printers Marks. New York: The Bartlett-Orr Press, 1913. 
A brief consideration of some marks used in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Printers’ Marks. By Clarence P. Hornung. New York: Printing News, 1938 to 1940. 
A series of 80 articles on the marks of contemporary American printers. 
Printers’ Marks. By William Roberts. London: George Bell & Sons, 1893. 
Printers’ Marks and Seals. By W. A. Dwiggins. New York: William Edwin Rudge, 1929. 


A collection of personal marks and printers’ and press devices designed and redrawn by 
Mr. Dwiggins. 
Printing Art. Cambridge, Mass., June, 1918. 
Seven pages of examples of trade-marks, monograms, and devices. 
Things to Know About Trade-marks. New York: J. Walter Thompson Company, 1912. 
A manual of trade-mark information. 
The Practice of Typography: Title-pages. By Theodore Low De Vinne. New York: Century 
Company, 1902. 
Contains numerous reproductions of historical marks. 
Trade-marks, Both Old and New. York, Pa.: The Maple Press Company, 1931. 
An historical survey of printers’ marks with special reference to twentieth-century marks. 
E. R. Weiss. Frankfort: Bauersche Giesserei, 1925. 
Section called ‘“‘Bucherzeichen und Signete” exhibits 44 marks for publishers and printers. 
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OFFICIAL INFORMATION 
for America at War 


THE GRAPHIC MATERIALS AND CURRENT CHANNELS 


ON WHICH WASHINGTON DEPENDS FOR PROGRESS 
Cedric Larson 


TREAKING down the runway a bomb-laden Boeing lifts desperately over the 
marsh and bores east into the cold, foggy dawn. To bring that machine, and 
hundreds like it, to that promising moment, the plans and efforts of countless 
thousands of people had to be synchronized and fused into one unified process. 
It is the same with ships, tanks, jeeps, eggs, oil, training of soldiers and factory 
workers, control of soaring prices, and scores of other vital jobs which make up 
our tremendous war machine. Behind these tangible problems the long-term aims, 
the immediate desires and the specific objectives of our situation must be skillfully 
disseminated so that each operation integrates properly into the whole pattern 
in the public mind, and people may follow and participate in its day-by-day 
progress intelligently. We shall win this war because we shall achieve whole- 
hearted confidence and unity — based on individual understanding and approval. 
A vast amount of vital data and news must be conveyed, therefore, clearly, ac- 
curately, and quickly. This job, the precise and tangible exchange of what goes on 
in men’s minds, is the job of the graphic arts — using type, pictures, diagrams for 
posters, placards, periodicals, newspapers, broadsides, stickers, booklets, pam- 
phlets, leaflets, books, and manuals. 

Today the staccato hammering of riveting machines, the droning of dynamos, 
the hum of the lathe, and the whir of the printing press — all form part of the great 
symphony of effort America is now conducting. It is a tune that may well take 
50 per cent of our national income to play. 

The national capital is the fountainhead for defense news. Every aspect of the 
war program is news: the launching of a new aircraft carrier; a Congressional 
debate on lend-lease aid; the latest report of defense-bond sales; a new booklet on 
conservation; or a poster urging greater industrial production. About five hundred 
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accredited newspaper and radio representatives now cover Washington, and count- 
ing their assistants and understudies this number is easily doubled. They are the 
eyes and ears who interpret the far-reaching and complex activities of the Federal 
Government in terms which the busy official and layman can grasp quickly and 
with confidence. 

So important is informed public opinion in a democracy that these thousands of 
men and women of press and radio have sometimes been termed the fourth branch 
of the Federal Government, or the third house of Congress. They dine or weekend 
with Senators, Congressmen, Army and Navy officers, cabinet secretaries, and 
directors of national-defense establishments. But these practitioners of journalism 
are, in turn, largely dependent upon the technical processes of the graphic arts to 
convey their observations, or the message of some official, to the people as a whole. 


Two Fields 


The mission of the graphic arts may be said to consist of two parts. The first is 
the interchange of information and news between all the officials and workers in 
the Government departments and agencies. The second is the presentation of facts, 
needs, instructions, and objectives to the people of the country — both as workers 
and private citizens. 

These two channels of information are now being used by the Government. By 
the end of 1941 it was estimated that close to four million copies of printed matter 
and official government posters (exclusive of all mimeographed material) con- 
cerning defense information had been disseminated throughout America. Some 
$10,000,000 is being spent in the current fiscal year by the Government on its 
defense information services. (Non-defense information agencies are spending 
about $20,000,000 a year.) 

Since the beginning of the national emergency, every government department 
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OFFICIAL DEFENSE INFORMATION 


or establishment has “streamlined” its information setup, especially in recent 
months. Several new defense agencies have been created which are concerned 
solely with measuring, analyzing, or purveying information. 

There is the Office of Government Reports (OGR), which includes the United States 
Information Service (USIS), made permanently in 1941, by Congressional action, a 
part of the Executive Office of the President. There is the Office of the Coordinator of 
Information (OCI) established by the President on July 11, 1941, to gather special 
information for government needs. There is the Office of Facts and Figures (OFF) 
set up October 7, 1941, to unify data on defense, a sort of monitor of the federal 
departments. There is the Division of Information of the Office for Emergency Man- 
agement (OEM) with 225 employees; the Bureau of Public Relations of the War 
Department with a personnel of about 164; the Navy Department with a Publicity 
Staff totaling 92; and so on down the list of all establishments concerned with 
defense. 

In case this sounds somewhat bewildering, the reader may sympathize with the 
editorial in the New York Herald Tribune for October 9, 1941, which commented 
on the newly created Office of Facts and Figures and was headed, “‘Here’s Where 
We Get OFF”: 

Rising above the alphabetical horizon a new agency of information is heaving into view — the 
Office of Facts and Figures, coming down under a full head of steam, carrying all plain sail to 
royals, and freighted with a cargo of precious names, ranging all the way from Archibald MacLeish 
and Mayor LaGuardia to Captain Robert E. Kintner and Russell Davenport. Here, obviously, is 
the answer to the prayers of a bewildered people. The Office of Facts and Figures, or OFF, will co- 
ordinate the Office of Co-ordinator of Information (or OCI), report on the Office of Government 
Reports (the frequent reference to this as OGRE is just a typographical error), pressagent the in- 
numerable Press Agents of the Individual Departments (often called the PAIDS) and will under 
no circumstances do anything whatever that anybody else is doing already. . . . When the Office of 
Utter Confusion and Hysteria (to be referred to as OUCH) has finally been created, then the capstone 
will have been set upon the pyramid and we can all die happy, strangled in the very best red tape. 


* * * 


A description of each of the major offices of the Federal Government concerned 
primarily with defense information will indicate the nature and extent of present 
activity. 


OFFICE FOR EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT 


The Office for Emergency Management was established by administrative order of May 
25, 1940, in accordance with Executive Order No. 8248. The functions of OEM are to 
assist the President in clearance of information with respect to emergency; maintain liai- 
son between the President and the national-defense agencies for the purpose of securing 
maximum utilization and coordination of agencies and facilities; and perform such addi- 
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tional duties as the President may direct. Subsequent executive orders have greatly in- 
creased the scope and powers of OEM, such as reallocating to OEM on February 28, 
1941, funds already made available to the Advisory Commission to the Council of 
National Defense. It includes the following: 


Central Administration Services Office of Civilian Defense 

Defense Aid Reports Division Office of Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 

Defense Communication Board Office of Defense Health & Welfare 

Defense Housing Division Office of Price Administration 
Information Division Supply Priorities and Allocation Board |i ; 
National Defense Mediation Board Transportation Division 


Office of Scientific Research and Development Office of Production Management 

Division of Information 
The Division of Information, one of the fourteen agencies in the Office for Emer- 
gency Management, might be called the spearhead of Uncle Sam’s information 
service in the emergency defense program. 

The Director of Information for the herculean task of managing the great public- 
relations program of the OEM agencies is Robert Wyman Horton, former Wash- 
ington Scripps-Howard newspaper correspondent, who came to his position via 
the Maritime Commission where he held a similar post. The organization which 
Mr. Horton now heads operates on a $750,000 budget, has a total of about 225 
employees, and will probably reach the proportions of the historic Creel Com- 
mittee on Public Information of 1917-18 which had a personnel of four hundred. 


Press Releases 


The “nerve center” of the Division of Information is the Daily Press Section under 
George McMillan, who is responsible for preparation and issuing of press releases, 


Press releases are an important source for information on each day’s events. For example, during the month of May, 
1941, there were issued 198 different press releases, totaling some 800 pages and 4,000,000 sheets. Of the 198 releases, 
52 were concerned with defense housing, 34 with price administration, 11 with purchasing, 10 with Defense Mediation 
Board work, and 91 with miscellaneous defense topics. 
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arranging press conferences, and the like. In 1940 the Division of Information 
issued about 350 press releases and several booklets, but from January 1 to No- 
vember 1, 1941, the Division issued about 1500 press releases on all phases of 
defense work. All OEM releases now carry the slogan: ‘“‘Remember Pearl Harbor.” 


Posters 


George Creel referred to the poster work of the Committee on Public Information 
in 1917-18 as “the battle of the fences.” The modern 1941 counterpart of “the 
battle of the fences” forms a fascinating portion of the work which the Horton 
organization is doing. Poster and pictorial publicity comes under the direction of 
William Phillips, head of the Publication and Periodical Section, responsible gen- 
erally for posters, booklets, photographs, and art work. Mr. Phillips was formerly 
in charge of graphic publicity work with the Tennessee Valley Authority, later on 
the staff of the Columbia Broadcasting System, and from 1937 to 1940 was chief 
of publicity in the Rural Electrification Administration. 

An Art Department has been built up by Mr. Phillips which is commencing to 
hit its stride in the production of defense posters. At the head of the Art Depart- 
ment is Charles Tudor, formerly assistant art director of Life and later art editor 
of PM. Several consultants of qualified experience in advertising and the graphic 
arts have been secured. Foremost among these is Charles T. Coiner, Art Director 
of N. W. Ayer & Son of Philadelphia, who has given liberally of time and experi- 
ence to defense work. Nelson Gruppo, well-known designer from New York, and 
Glenn Grohe, designer with Charles Cooper, Inc., are among the consultants who 
confer with the information officials on poster work. 

One of the consultants on posters and exhibits is Jean Carlu, former art director 
of the French Ministry of Information. Mr. Carlu came to the United States in 
May, 1940, to install the France-at-War Room in the French Pavilion at the 
World’s Fair. What happened to France in May and June, 1940, led him to re- 
main in America, and he is now in process of becoming a citizen. Mr. Carlu makes 
frequent trips to Washington and confers with Horton, Phillips, Tudor, and others 
on pictorial publicity for defense. His poster dramatizing PRopucTion, shown 
opposite, is considered by defense officials the best issued so far. Another of his 
designs, showing a machine gunner and riveter in similar attacking postures, will 
be sent out shortly. Carlu also executed a huge photomontage, 40 by 18 feet, for 
OEM to display around the country. One side makes a graphic interpretation ot 
the Arsenals of Democracy, the other side, of the Four Freedoms. 


The posters on the opposite page have been designed by Jean Carlu (upper left); Lester Beall (lower left); and 
Leonard Lionni (upper and lower right). 
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Mr. William Phillips states that the posters gotten out so far have been designed 
to spur production in defense factories and improve morale of workmen basically 
rather than aimed at the public at large, although now that we are at war the 
public will become the main objective for all future pieces. 

For production stimulation, two streamer posters have been issued to factories 
by the thousands, with gratifying success. These banner-posters, two by ten feet, 
carry short three-word messages in large letters, with the American eagle at either 
end of the slogan. The first of these, which appeared in the spring of 1941, reads 
Time Is SHorr. It is the imperative call to action, more action and full speed 
ahead in the defense program. The second streamer poster, released in September, 
1941, has these words emblazoned in red: Unrrep WE STanp. 

An effective black-and-white poster job issued to factories and offices reads: 
“To ALL DEFENSE WoRKERS .. . 


be) 


and quotes an appeal from the President to 
plant owners, managers, workers, and government employees to increase pro- 
duction. 

A series of “Save—Simplify—Substitute” posters is in the offing, designed to per- 
suade Americans to do without luxuries and dispense with frills. Several “hush- 
hush” posters will make their bow in 1942. Another series of posters is being 
planned by Mr. Tudor which will call for conservation of such materials or items 
as aluminum, scrap iron, rubber, waste paper, and gasoline — a list which will be 
much more lengthy before another year rolls by. 

In producing a poster as much of the work as possible is done in the Division’s 
Art Department. The officials go over a “campaign,” “drive,” or defense problem 
very thoroughly, and check it through all the various establishments of the Govern- 
ment which might have interests in the subject. Then all the information is as- 
sembled, a consultation is held, and ideas for poster work are advanced. Through 
a consultant, an artist who can execute the job is selected and the design desired 
is submitted in various sketch phases until the one which satisfies a majority of 
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the art consultants and information men is chosen. The artist is paid for the work 
(generally about half the prevailing commercial rate) which gives him some return 
for his time, and the Division of Information the legal right to the design, which 
can be modified if desired. 

From 25,000 to 50,000, and sometimes 100,000, copies of each poster are printed, 
usually subcontracted for by the Government Printing Office, which is not equipped 
to do a great deal of color work. The cost of the poster depends upon the size, num- 
ber of color operations involved, and so on, but 100,000 posters about 30 by 40 
inches will run between $4,000 and $5,000 although other factors may cause the 
price to vary. 


Pamphlets, Booklets 


In the field of printed publications the Division of Information has already made 
some notable strides. Here again, most of the defense booklets and pamphlets have 
been slanted toward the “arsenals of democracy” theme, and probably a total of 
close to 500,000 booklets and pamphlets have been issued, with millions destined 
to pour from the presses. 

First and foremost of Mr. Horton’s defense publications is Defense, the official 
weekly bulletin of defense agencies in the OEM, which appears each Tuesday 
from the Government Printing Office. This publication has appeared for about 
fifteen months, and is very popular with newspapermen for ready reference to de- 
fense news. Each volume has an index, and many issues have special supplements 
containing texts of technical data, acts of Congress, executive orders, and the like. 

Homes for Defense, a booklet of 36 pages, tells the story of how individuals and 
managements of defense plants can go about obtaining adequate housing for de- 
fense employees and their families. 

In August, 1941, was issued a pamphlet looking ahead to the post-war period. 
It was called After Defense-What? and is concerned with “post-conflict planning.” 
A very popular booklet of 40 pages was a “progress report” called Labor Speeds 
Defense, which summarizes labor’s privileges and responsibilities in the emergency 
program. 

Fifteen or twenty bulletins for manufacturers and defense contractors have ap- 
peared. Priorities and Defense, a '70-page handbook on the operation of the priorities 
system, explains the complicated business of preference in obtaining raw materials 
and “gadgets” of all types, with many pages devoted to illustrations of the prefer- 
ence rating certificates and forms, which are as baffling to the uninitiated as a 
1942 income-tax blank. 

Half a dozen “farming out bulletins” have been issued, dealing with the prob- 
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Defense: one year tells in 30 pages, in condensed form with charts and maps, what the first year achieved. 




















are being issued. 


lems of defense contracts. Bulletin No. 5 in this series, called Farming Out Methods, 
in a scope of 70 pages outlines methods for obtaining maximum production through 
allocation, with several examples of companies successfully doing so. 

Some technical bulletins — such as Jnstructions Regarding Priorities for Nickel Bearing 
Steel; Defense Contract Service; Subcontracting for Defense; and Suggested Emergency Fair 
Rent Legislation — show the diverse types of topics treated in these special booklets. 

The Division of Information has issued a new printed feature-story service for 
newspapers and magazines known as The Arsenal of Democracy Series. One of this 
series (October, 1941) is called War Against Waste and is divided into six install- 
ments, which can be run daily or weekly: (1) “Why Conservation?’’; (2) “The 
Solution of Shortages”; (3) “Conservation in the Last War’; (4) “What’s Been 
Done in Other Countries”; (5) “American Conservation to Date’’; (6) ““Conserva- 
tion — Today and Tomorrow.” 

Milton Caniff, whose daily cartoon serial, Terry and the Pirates, is followed by a 
juvenile audience numbering millions, is a special consultant of the Division. Mr. 
Caniff has originated a unique idea of putting out defense booklets using the 
comic-strip technique. He has already done such a booklet for the Office of Civilian 
Defense, showing how to handle an incendiary bomb, and similar illustrated book- 
lets are “in the works.”’ He has also drawn single cartoon-type illustrations for 
some of the defense booklets. 


Motion Pictures 


Although not strictly concerned with graphic arts, the motion-picture work of the 
Division of Information deserves mention. This Section is headed by Arch A. 


Mercey, an experienced film man. As of September, 1941, eleven films, varying 
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in length from three-minute “shorts” to one or two reels, had been distributed: 
Bomber, Aluminum, Army in Overalls (CCC), Subcontracting for Defense, Workshops of 
Defense, T V A, Power for Defense, America Builds Ships, Bits and Pieces, and Men and 
Ships (last-named a Maritime Commission film). Most of these films have had 
500 or 600 prints made and have been shown before theater audiences estimated 
at tens of millions. 


OFFICE OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


The Office of Civilian Defense was established within the Office for Emergency 
Management on May 20, 1941, by executive order. Its duties and responsibilities 
are threefold: 


(1) Coordination of federal, state, and local civilian defense relationships; (2) Planning 
and carrying out programs designed to protect civilian life and property in event of 
emergency; (3) Promotion of activities designed to sustain the national morale and to 
create opportunities for constructive civilian participation in the Defense Program. The 
nation has been divided into nine civilian defense areas, corresponding roughly to the 
corps areas of the Army. Each state and local district has its officers and recruits, who 
are instructed in all phases of emergency activities, such as air-raid warden service, 
ambulance service, fire fighting, clearing of debris in streets, first-aid treatment to 
wounded, and so on. 


The President named Fiorello H. LaGuardia, energetic mayor of New York 
City, as Director of the OCD, as it is generally known. This organization has 
grown by leaps and bounds, its staff now numbering hundreds. One of its most 
active officials is Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, who is Assistant Director in charge 
of Participation. The information officer is James P. Kirby. 

The OCD has made a noteworthy contribution to the literature of national de- 
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are composed of several squads of physicians, nurses, and 
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Enrolled Volunteer Worker Groups for Civilian Protection is a 16-page manual in thn 
colors. It presents the duties and insignia of Civilian Defense groups — auxiliary police and fireme 
bomb squads, road-repair crews, rescue squads, clearance crews, etc. 


efense is OEM’s official weekly bulletin. 9 x 12 
ches, 24 pages, it goes to over 50,000 people (half 
‘whom pay 75¢ a year). 


fense thus far. Two 814-by-11-inch booklets deal with Local Organization for Civilian 
Protection and Emergency Medical Service for Civilian Defense. A Civilian Defense Fire 
Series is being launched, No. 1 of which has already appeared — Suggestions for State 
and Local Fire Defense. A Civilian Defense Protective Construction Series is also under 
way, and Bulletin No. 1 called Protective Construction, a 36-page booklet with six 
oversize, diagrammatic representations of air-raid shelters for groups of six to one 
hundred people, has been issued. 

A red-white-and-blue covered booklet of 36 pages called A Civilian Defense Vol- 
unteer Office tells how this office is set up and operated. 

Since we declared war the OCD has been swamped with requests for official 
information, and now many special publications, such as bulletins, handbooks, and 
manuals of all types, will be issued. Special publications will be produced by 
certain areas, states, and cities. 


OFFICE OF GOVERNMENT REPORTS 


The Office of Government Reports (OGR) is an office of fundamental importance 
in the defense program. At the head of it is quiet, soft-spoken Lowell Mellett, 
‘ friend of the President and former editor of the Washington News, who is said to 
have the true “passion for anonymity” desired of information officers. 
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OFFICE OF GOVERNMENT REPORTS 


The purposes of the Office of Government Reports, set forth in Public Law 107 (June 9, 
1941) are to “(a) provide a central clearinghouse through which individual citizens, 
organizations of citizens, and state or local governmental bodies may transmit inquiries 
and complaints and receive advice and information; (b) assist the President in dealing 
with special problems requiring the clearance of information between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and state and local governments, and private institutions; (c) collect and dis- 
tribute information concerning the purposes and activities of executive departments and 
agencies for the use of the Congress, administrative officials, and the public; and (d) 
keep the President currently informed of the opinions, desires, and complaints of citizens 
and groups of citizens and of state and local governments with respect to the work of 
federal agencies.” The Office has been changed from the status of an emergency or- 
ganization to a permanent (civil service) basis. 
OGR has an administrative division, a Division of Field Operations, a Division 


of Press Intelligence, and the United States Information Service (USIS). 


The Division of Field Operations 


The Division of Field Operations maintains offices, or has field representatives, in 
the 48 states. The chief activities of the field representatives are five in number: 
(1) To furnish, upon request, data and information concerning Federal Government 
activities; (2) To head committees composed of state representatives of other federal 
establishments; (3) To act as liaison agents between federal and state administrations; 

(4) To furnish reports to Washington concerning ‘‘opinions, desires, and complaints of 
citizens and groups of citizens and of state and local governments with respect to the 
work of federal agencies” and report on the effectiveness of work being done by federal 
agencies in the state; (5) To prepare, during sessions of state legislatures, reports on pro- 
posed legislation which may affect any federal agency, and act as liaison for legislation 

proposed by the Federal Government for enactment by states. 

This division watches defense publications and sends the most vital or helpful 
to other federal agencies or to the field. A daily Jnformation Digest is prepared which 
summarizes the previous day’s events in defense matters and government activi- 
ties. This Week in Defense, a weekly résumé of defense news, goes to more than 2500 
officials throughout the country. 

A special report, National Defense Contracts and Expenditures, which tabulates all 
kinds of contracts, loans, and grants, has been distributed in large numbers in 
several editions — chiefly to business firms. The field representatives of OGR in 
1940 found a demand for information on training for defense jobs. In answer, a 
booklet called Defense Employment and Training for Employment was distributed by 
the thousands. 

The Division of Field Operations makes nation-wide surveys on defense topics 
and endeavors to canvass opinion in certain cases. Subjects of inquiry might be alien 
registration, selective service, vocational-training programs for defense, and the like. 
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24 pages on the vital problem of sub- 28 pages of instructions; the first of | Suggestions and provisions for ob- 


contracting, for Government agents, a series, to supplement military prep- taining housing for workers are pre- 
industrialists, and community defense arations. sented in this 36-page booklet. 
organizations. 


Division of Press Intelligence 


The Division of Press Intelligence was established in August, 1933, as a division 
of the National Recovery Administration to serve government officials with an 
efficient press service; on July 10, 1935, it was placed under the National Emer- 
gency Council. Four types of service are performed by the press intelligence. 

It issues a Daily Bulletin running from 100 to 150 or more mimeographed pages, 
giving an index on news and editorial comment on public affairs, and especially 
defense, gleaned from 350 daily newspapers in key cities. In 1940 more than 
114,000 newspapers were read by the staff and edited and grouped under depart- 
mental headings. The Bulletin, distributed each morning to more than 560 federal 
officials, serves not only as a guide to editorial opinion and a national news index, 
but as a permanent index to more than 5,500,000 clippings on file. 

Special research projects are undertaken for government officials continually by 
this division. In 1940 more than 1900 requests of this nature were handled for 
federal officials, especially members of Congress. 

A weekly summary of articles and editorials on government activities from fifty 
weekly and monthly magazines, called Magazine Abstracts, is mimeographed and 
distributed to over 1200 members of Congress and government officials. At the 
request of the State Department, about 300 copies are mailed weekly to State 
Department representatives scattered all over the world, so they can keep in touch 


with American thought. 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


United States Information Service 


The United States Information Service (USIS) was created in March, 1934, as a 
division of the National Emergency Council and is now a part of OGR. It was to 
act as a central clearinghouse for information on all phases of governmental ac- 
tivity. It provides to the public, upon request, factual information on the structure 
and operations of government establishments, and today is handling many in- 
quiries dealing with national defense. 

The USIS maintains offices open to the public in Washington and New York, 
and serves thousands of people yearly who call in person. It also compiles and 
publishes the United States Government Manual, a reference book of over 700 pages 
issued three times a year, which gives factual information on all types of establish- 
ments, both permanent and emergency, of the Federal Government. This publica- 
tion is in considerable demand. 

OGR has a personnel of between 300 and 400 in Washington and in the field, 
and its budget is well over $1,000,000. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


With much skill the Treasury Department’s Defense Savings Staff has undertaken 
the sale of defense savings bonds and stamps authorized by the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, 1917, as amended. It was established by the Secretary of the Treasury 
on March 19, 1941, and is organized around two main groups: a Division of 
Information, which is occupied with radio, motion picture, press, pamphlet, and 
other media; and a field organization staff, which supervises the setting up of state 
and local committees throughout the nation. The head of the Division of Informa- 
tion is Harford Powell, former editorial executive on Collier’s, and a man of wide 
experience and contact in the advertising and public-relations fields. The division 
has $3,343,000 to spend in 1941-42. 

The “Minute Man,” an American symbol of freedom, is already familiar through- 
out America, being displayed on posters in every post office and many business- 
house show windows, and as stickers, stamps, and electros in hundreds of thou- 
sands of copies. Printed copies, or line engravings, are available in almost any 
size desired. They have dignity, simplicity, and are characteristically American. 
A very popular defense-bond poster shows a map of America as a “bank” with a 
hand dropping a coin in a slot, with the legend “Buy a Share in America.” An- 
other depicts a handclasp between Uncle Sam and the investor. 

Several thousand copies of a booklet of 16 pages called Defense Savings Bonds and 
Stamps have been distributed by the Treasury Defense Savings Staff, and a special 
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members in pay-roll allotment pians for the purchase of 
Defense Savings Bonds? 


A. On the contrary, voluntary pay-roll allotment plans have been 
endorsed by the leadership of the A. F. of L., the C. 1. O., and 
the Railroad Brotherhoods, as weil as by many unions at 
national conventions. 


Note.—To buy Defense Bonds and Stampa, go to the nearest post 
office, bank, or savings and loan association ; or write to the 
Treasurer of the United States, Washington, D.C. Also 
Stamps are on sale at retail stores 














series of press releases with a red-white-and-blue band at the head tell of the sales 
progress from day to day. 


OFFICE OF THE COORDINATOR OF INFORMATION 


The position of Coordinator of Information was established by the President on 
July 11, 1941. The Coordinator named was Colonel William (Wild Bill) Donovan 
of Army fame. 
The Coordinator was authorized “to collect and analyze all information and data which 
may bear upon national security; to correlate such information and data, and to make 
such information and data available to the President and to such departments and 
officials of the Government as the President may determine; and to carry out, when 
requested by the President, such supplementary activities as may facilitate the securing 
of information important for national security not now available to the Government.” 

In October, 1941, it was announced that the Donovan organization was pre- 
paring an official world-wide “information service” to compete with the Axis news 
monopoly in Europe and counter Germany’s air-borne propaganda to Latin Amer- 
ica. Through the medium of short-wave radio, the United States is broadcasting 
over ten transmitters night and day to Europe, and considering the possibilities of 
broadcasting from Britain and Iceland. 

This work is being directed everywhere, with the exception of Latin America, 
by Colonel Donovan’s organization. The President is determined that people in 
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COORDINATOR OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Axis-dominated countries shall have the opportunity of America’s free news- 
gathering facilities. Radio broadcasting to Latin America is under Nelson Rocke- 
feller, Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, by special agreement. The question 
of public morale is charged to Mayor LaGuardia of New York, as head of the OCD. 

The counter-propaganda activities of Colonel Donovan will constitute a sort of 
psychological warfare against the enemy nations. Already the Donovan organi- 
zation has a large staff of over 200 research workers, ex-foreign correspondents, 
and “borrowed” executives from the radio industry. 


OFFICE OF THE COORDINATOR OF 
INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


The Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs (OCIAA) was established 
July 30, 1941, by executive order, and Nelson A. Rockefeller named coordinator. 
The functions of the OCIAA are seven-fold: (1) To serve as the center for the co- 
ordination of cultural and commercial relations of the nation affecting hemisphere de- 
fense; (2) To formulate plans to strengthen the bonds of culture, travel, education, radio, 
press, motion picture, and travel between the nations of the western hemisphere; (3) 

To foster commercial and economic programs for the well-being of hemispheric solidarity; 

(4) To aid Latin-American countries in increasing their military and naval establish- 
ments; (5) To review existing laws and recommend new legislation to promote inter- 
American solidarity; (6) To exercise and perform all duties and powers hitherto vested 
in the Office for Coordination of Commercial and Cultural Relations Between the 
American Republics; (7) To keep the President informed with respect to progress made 


in carrying out this order. 

In order to combat the Axis-radio campaign directed to Latin America the 
OCIAA is arranging with the National Broadcasting Company and the Columbia 
Broadcasting System to expand their broadcasting facilities to South America. 

The dissemination of information to Latin America by the Rockefeller organiza- 
tion will have such media as radio, motion pictures, newsreels, magazines, and 
news-letters. Four major objectives are seen for this Latin-American campaign: 
(1) To convince our southern neighbors that “dollar diplomacy” of the nineteenth 
century is to be permanently replaced by the “Good Neighbor” policy; (2) To 
emphasize that the United States has no designs on the sovereignty of any nation; 
(3) To let all Latin-American countries know that America stands ready to defend 
them by force from Axis aggression if necessary; (4) To promote commercial rela- 
tions and long-range cultural programs which will cement goodwill and amity 
between the Americas. 


The office will spend some $150,000 for books, pamphlets, leaflets, and posters 
describing the United States. 
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OFFICIAL DEFENSE INFORMATION 


A defense publication project of some magnitude was recently announced from 
the OCIAA. A two-volume tourist guide of Latin America is being prepared under 
the direction of Earl Parker Hanson, which will be published in the spring of 1942. 
Each volume of the guidebook will have around 800 pages and 350,000 words; and 
although the books will stress tourism, they will also promote the good-neighbor 
policy and amity between the continents. 


OFFICE OF FACTS AND FIGURES 


On October 7, 1941, the President approved the creation of a new government 
agency, to be known as the Office of Facts and Figures, to be administered by 
Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of Congress. The director reports to Mayor La- 
Guardia, Director of OCD, in whose quarters the OFF is being set up. 

The new agency is not a super press-relations bureau, nor will it issue handouts 
or have direct contact with the fourth estate. It is to have a small personnel whose 
duty will be to get more facts to the public, and to correlate the unwieldy and 
oftentimes contradictory information now being put out by the various govern- 
ment departments and establishments. While it will not attempt to dictate what 
an agency shall or shall not release to the press, it will be a restraining hand to 
check overenthusiastic press-agentry for any one governmental activity. The pur- 
pose of OFF will be to reveal rather than to hide true statistics in the defense pro- 
gram. Its personnel will be experts in magazine, radio, and news publicity. 

In order to achieve this goal of presenting the picture as a whole rather than in 
disjointed and vague sequences, Mr. MacLeish will act as chairman of the Inter- 
Departmental Advisory Committee (IDAC) already set up with representatives 
from the departments of War, Navy, State, Treasury, Justice, Interior, Office of 
Emergency Management, Office of Government Reports, and Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Information. 


WAR DEPARTMENT 
Bureau of Public Relations 


The first step in streamlining the public-relations work of the War Department was taken 
on July 24, 1940, when Secretary Henry L. Stimson announced the transfer of the public- 
relations work from the Intelligence Branch to the office of the Deputy Chief of Staff. 
The next major step was taken on February 11, 1941, when Secretary Stimson announced 
the organization, under his own supervision and control, of a Bureau of Public Relations. 
All agencies within the Department concerned with public relations and related activi- 
ties were to function under the supervision of this bureau, which is now in charge of 
Brigadier General Alexander D. Surles. 
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The Bureau of Public Relations prepared for distribution, in 1941, two pictorial 
booklets showing the progress made in Army camp construction, powder factories, 
arsenals, and the like. The first of these was called Arsenals of Democracy and the 
second Citadels of Democracy. Both books won high praise as products of the graphic 
arts, and the supplies were quickly exhausted, so great was the demand. 

The Bureau is divided into eight branches as listed below: 


Administrative Branch Pictorial and Radio Planning Branch Field Liaison Branch 
Press Information Branch Intelligence and Procurement Infor- 
Branch Special Assignment Analysis Branch mation Branch 

Branch 


The chief concern of the Press Branch is spot news, and it maintains a desk-filled 
room for reporters with typewriters, telephones, and reference facilities. Several 
officers maintain daily contact with 200 accredited correspondents of the press and 
wire services, radio news commentators, news magazines, and other periodicals. 
From two to a dozen releases are prepared each day, and sent to Army officials, 
the press, and commercial establishments. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The largest single government information service in Washington is run by the 
Department of Agriculture, and its budget for defense purposes for the current 
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OFFICIAL DEFENSE INFORMATION 


year is $1,894,994. Nearly 100 information specialists and their assistants are em- 
ployed and the Washington payroll is $327,000. 

Since agriculture is the very bedrock of national life in peace and in time of crisis 
alike, this whole information service plays a vital role in the national-defense 
program. 

The department’s publications number 25 magazines, yearbooks, and reports. 
Besides this the Department publishes per year about 30 or 40 technical bulletins 
containing the results of agricultural research. In addition there are put out an- 
nually about 12,000,000 copies of farmers’ bulletins and leaflets. There are, besides, 
radio sections, photographic sections and motion-picture divisions. 

The Department of Agriculture has issued a new defense publication entitled 
Agriculture in the Americas, which has appeared monthly since January, 1941. It 
stresses inter-American cooperation in the field of agricultural products, and in 
various issues is told the role of such commodities as rubber, coffee, or sugar in the 
defense program. 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 


The Government Printing Office executes the lion’s share of the defense printing. 
To cope with the tremendous demands of the emergency program the completion 
of the new G.P.O. plant at a cost of $7,700,000 by the autumn of 1940 was a 
godsend. The G.P.O. has more than 5,500 employees today, surpassing the World 
War peak employment in 1918 of 5,307. Even so, the G.P.O. has found it necessary 
at times to work on an around-the-clock basis to get all the work out. 

To take one single item, which raises the printing load greatly under the de- 
fense program — the multifarious extra hearings before Congress would fill a small 
bookcase. Even the particular hearings under the general title of Hearings Before 
the Sub-Committee of the Committee on Appropriations would pack a three-foot book- 
shelf. This formidable array of paper-backed fiscal testimony for 1940-41 repre- 
sented roughly 30,000 individual pages with fifteen million words and figures, 
a two months’ job for a rapid reader. Yet these hearings must all be indexed and 
on file for reference at a moment’s notice. All this and much, much more must be 
done by the G.P.O. accurately and quickly. 

The G.P.O. has, of course, no yearly budget in the sense that other government 
establishments have. It makes charges for work against the figure allowed each 
federal agency annually for printing by Congress. The total charge for work in 
the fiscal year 1939 (the latest figure available) was $18,238,045.10, and it is safe to 
say that this sum is substantially eclipsed by the current printing volume. 
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So great have become the demands for printing of late that many of the larger 
jobs have been subcontracted. This is true also of colored posters, for the G.P.O. 
is not equipped to handle a great deal of color work. 

The G.P.O. has made great strides since Public Printer A. E. Giegengack took 
office in July, 1934. Were it not for the new plant and warehouse erected during 
his term of office, the G.P.O. could scarcely cope with the present tremendous 
defense printing needs. 


* * * 


Printer’s Ink 


These, then, are the major channels through which National Defense makes itself 
articulate. 

None of the government establishments have sought to do other than “stick to 
the news.” The American cause is good enough so that “propaganda” as such 
would serve no useful purpose. There is a censorship, of course, on military and 
naval news of a confidential character, and production figures which might be 
of value to the Axis. No information is to be disclosed concerning the number of 
troops, nor their location, routes, and schedules, nor concerning the movement, 
position, cargo, or destination of transports or merchant vessels in any waters. 

A Censorship Bureau has been set up under the War Powers Bill, passed by 
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OFFICIAL DEFENSE INFORMATION 


Congress in mid-December. Byron Price, formerly executive news editor of the 
Associated Press, is Director of the Bureau. Its purpose is to provide a system, 
partly mandatory and partly voluntary, that will prevent the dissemination of in- 
formation useful to the enemy by mail, press, radio, cable, or any other means of 
communication. 

Washington now has much of the best talent available in all types of publicity 
media. Although no official figures are available, there are probably close to a 
thousand persons in Washington alone who are concerned with some phase of 
measuring, analyzing, or disseminating information, and perhaps two thirds of 
these are concerned with defense work entirely. 

As the war program steadily accelerates its pace, the effect of government pub- 
licity converging on all types of information media will be such that there will be 
no channel of dissemination untouched. 

In the all-out program to “Keep ’Em Flying” in America’s far-flung struggle, 
the graphic arts are being mobilized to the limit, in every phase of this great under- 
taking to which we are committed as a nation. Once again it is being demonstrated 
that printer’s ink is the life blood of a democracy. 
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CARL PURINGTON ROLLINS 


IFTY years ago, when typewriters were more of a novelty, one used to see 

advertisements depicting a man puzzling over a letter and exclaiming, “Why 
on earth doesn’t that man Jones get a typewriter?” The exasperated printer some- 
times wonders why that man Jones doesn’t learn to use his typewriter now that 
all the Joneses have such mechanical aids to writing! Printers, believe it or not, 
are long-suffering individuals, much put-upon by their authors: they accept meekly 
(at least before their customers) manuscript copy which they ought to reject, copy 
which has to be whipped into shape before it can be given to the compositor. 
Sometimes the publisher takes the responsibility for putting the manuscript into 
respectable condition, sometimes the printer is expected to do so. The author usu- 
ally resents the implication that he has been slovenly: he is too lazy or too tired or 
too busy with the next book to rewrite his manuscript. 

The Pauline injunction, “Let all things be done decently and in order,” applies 
nowhere with greater force and urgency than in the preparation of manuscript 
copy for the printer — though to be sure the Corinthians had no printers! Printing 
is an exact, mechanical, recording craft, and it cannot function economically or 
satisfactorily unless the copy which it transmutes into the printed page is in such 
good shape that errors are reduced to a minimum. Good proofreading is an essen- 
tial, but not the first essential, element in accurate printing, for good proofreading 
may actually increase the cost of work by detecting errors which should have been 
eliminated in the manuscript. Avoidance of change and alteration by preliminary 
careful preparation of copy should be expected from the author, both as an act of 
courtesy and an act of economy of time and money. 

In the old days of hand composition, the typesetter undertook the task of accent- 
ing, punctuating, italicizing, and capitalizing the haphazard manuscript of the 
author, as well as arranging the type in proper format. A printer of the seventeenth 
century, for instance, was indifferent to the author’s style or lack of style. Or, pos- 
sibly, he realized the author’s general ignorance of such little matters. At all events, 
he set the copy into type according to general office practice, as if Lord Timothy 
Dexter were there to say, “Pepper and salt to suit yourself.”’ Apparently such 
matters were properly considered as the printer’s job, and his decisions accepted. 
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PROVIDING INTELLIGIBLE COPY 


A high degree of uniformity was secured by this assumption of responsibility. 

Printers in that day were hard-working men, who — at least in summer — worked 
long hours, but in general they were not under the pressure of modern manufac- 
turing. Aside from wages, the chief item of cost in the days of the hand compositor 
was type: while the type was expensive, it did not deteriorate with nonuse, nor 
did it quickly grow obsolete. In setting it, the motions of the compositor were 
almost automatic, and he had time to give to deciphering his copy and to whipping 
it into shape as he went along. Lastly, the hand compositor possessed a great fund 
of miscellaneous knowledge which he applied directly to the every-day problems 
of converting manuscript copy into logical typesetting. Under such circumstances, 
the meticulous preparation of copy was hardly necessary. 

There is a story about Horace Greeley which is to the point. One day when copy 
was slow in coming, the compositors on the Tribune inked the feet of two roosters 
(which had been brought in as payment for a subscription) and set them fighting 
on sheets of white paper. The resulting “copy” was given to a compositor noted 
for his skill in deciphering Greeley’s abominable handwriting, and he set up a 
readable editorial from it! 

The modern printing office is pretty thoroughly mechanized. Again, aside from 
wages, the main item of cost in a modern shop is the machinery — expensive, com- 
plicated machines with a high rate of depreciation and quick obsolescence. The 
owner is forced to keep them busy on competitive, productive work, and the work- 
men must be given every facility for rapid and continuous operation. Time wasted 
in puzzling over “‘foul’’ (ill-prepared, obscure) copy costs not only in wages but 
in overhead. Overhead includes the cost and maintenance of expensive typecasting 
machines — and a machine which costs six thousand dollars will soon eat its head 
off if it is not kept busy at work for which a charge can be made. 

It should be understood that the machine operator has a double function: he 
must read his copy and set it up (that is, strike the proper keys, which is equivalent 
to picking the letters from the type case) but he must also perform various other 
operations in the machine’s cycle — manipulate various levers, and be alert to the 
proper performance of a host of interrelated parts of a complicated mechanism. 
Undue concentration on either copy or machine may be bad for the other. 

Copy should, therefore, both for celerity in composition and for accuracy in 
results, be clean, neat, and legible. A single interlineation in a page of typescript, 
especially if carelessly done with pencil, may take more of the compositor’s time 
than half a dozen lines of normal typing. And while the compositor is a better 
machinist than his progenitors of the hand-composition days, he is not their equal 
in typographic knowledge and experience. 
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It therefore has become necessary to prepare copy with meticulous care, and to 
leave nothing to guesswork or chance. Every one of the printer’s characters has a 
definite shape and meaning and purpose. The compositor cannot fudge a char- 
acter as a typist can. He cannot double up letters; he cannot take refuge in the 
hyphen when he doesn’t really know what to do; he cannot omit spaces with the 
reckless abandon of the average typist; he cannot treat capital letters as cavalierly 
as the American library association.* If he adheres to the old printing-office rule, 
“Follow copy even if it goes out the window,” he will get himself and the office 
into trouble. 

To keep compositors from this deplorable form of suicide, the author should 
prepare his copy carefully. It is a fair assumption that the author is a better- 
educated man than the compositor, at least in the field of his subject, and — noblesse 
oblige. It is a misunderstanding of the conditions which surround the compositor 
and his work which produces that state of incipient warfare between the author 
and the printer. The author thinks that the printer should “‘use some sense,”’ while 
the printer feels that the author should be precise and accurate in what he puts 
on paper. 

Mark Twain, exasperated because a British printer used his own discretion in 
punctuating one of Mark’s stories, wrote wrathfully that God first made fools, and 
then, becoming adept, made printers. The printer’s revenge is sometimes more 
subtle, in particular where illegible copy is the cause of trouble: the story of the 
“battle-scarred veteran” which became successively “‘bottle scarred” and “‘battle 
scared,” as the compositor tried vainly to make out the writer’s intention, is fa- 
miliar. I have long thought that the charge, ‘“‘author’s alterations,” should read, 
“author’s altercations.”’ From the first flash of inspiration to the bound book, the 
author’s brain child travels a perilous path. 

With the notion that this path may avoid some of the pitfalls if a few finger posts 
could be set up along the way, a number of primary suggestions for the proper 
preparation of typescript copy are here suggested. Style suggestions in detail are 
too complex to find space in this article, and there are numerous style manuals 
available, a few of which are listed below. Style is a subtle thing, but the physical 
preparation of the manuscript is simple and easily understood. 


The Typewriter 
Either a standard or a portable typewriter is satisfactory, but it should be one of 
*Good English and good typography would write this American Library Association, but today 


there is among librarians a scandalous disregard of the use of capital letters in proper nouns which is 
to be deplored and protested. 
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PROVIDING INTELLIGIBLE COPY 


the key-bar machines, such as the Underwood or the Remington. The spool 
[changeable fonts] machines like the Hammond are less acceptable because the 
individual letters are too far apart for easy following, and the temptation to do 
“fancy” typing by the use of different alphabets is sometimes too strong for the 
author to resist. It is better to leave to the skilled printer the determination of 
sizes and kinds of type. 

The size of typewriter type known as “‘pica’’ [10 letters to the inch] is to be 
preferred to the “‘élite’’ [12 letters to the inch] size; with the élite too many words 
are frequently put in a line for easy following by the compositor. 

A clean, well-inked, black ribbon is essential. There is nothing more annoying 
than a faint typescript. It slows down composition, makes for errors, and interferes 
with quick and accurate proofreading. Any printer will gladly supply new ribbons 
for impecunious authors — and will thread them into the machine free of charge! 


The Copy Paper 


Inasmuch as a manuscript is seldom preserved after the work is printed, it is a 
foolish extravagance to use an expensive grade of paper. What is known as a 
sulphite bond is probably best: it will stand moderate erasing, and it is cheap. 
Paper which weighs five pounds to the box of five hundred sheets, 814 x 11 inches 
(the regular letterhead size), is stiff enough to make for easy handling, and this 
size is standard. 

By all means avoid the thin, slippery papers — whether “onion skin” or ‘“‘mani- 
fold” or the thin, tough, spongy all-rag papers. 

For the text of a manuscript, as distinguished from the footnotes, use a white or 
cream paper. For the footnotes it is well to use a yellow or other light-tinted paper, 
since footnotes (ordinarily in a different size of type) are set at a subsequent time 


by the same or another compositor, and it is desirable to be able to separate the 
text from the notes. 


Margins and Numbering 
Leave at least an inch all around the writing. Long lines of typescript are difficult 
to follow with the eye. 

Double space the text; single space the quotations and extracts. 

Indent paragraphs. This may seem superfluous advice, but experience with 
many manuscripts convinces me that some of the elementary rules of English 
composition are frequently honored in the breach. 

Pages should be of a uniform number of lines, and lines of a uniform number 
of characters, as near as may be without taking too great pains. 

It is best not to attempt to indicate typography by underlining (save for italics 
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in the text and notes and quotations) and other devices. Especially, do not under- 
score with colored pencils. The printer will mark the copy for typographic style, 
and prefers not to have other markings on the sheets. 

In case of error, erase and rewrite. Striking over a letter with another one may 
be clear to the typist at the moment, but is sure to puzzle the compositor later on. 

Copy should be numbered from 1 up, beginning with the first sheet of paper. 
Such numbering has no particular bearing on the final printed books, since whole 
chapters may be transposed in the galley proofs, but as the manuscript will be 
handled by many people, it is necessary to know the original sequence of the sheets 
in case they become out of order. 

What has been said above has been directed at the authors of books. But the 
observations apply with equal or greater force to the preparation of any sort of 
manuscript for the printer. Copy for “job” printing is probably more carelessly 
written than that for books. But clean copy will result in a more accurate printed 
product. Since such copy is usually much more brief than that for books, the labor 
of retyping to insure perfect manuscript is much less. We printers, who, like all 
men, are “born to trouble as the sparks fly upward,” entreat you to ease the 
burden for yourself and for us by providing us with intelligible copy. 


A Few Style Manuals 
The Complete Desk Book. By C. O. S. Mawson and J. W. Robson. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York, 1939. 
A general manual with information of value to writers and copy preparers. 
Rules for Compositors and Readers. By Horace Hart. Oxford University Press, London, 
1902. 
This diminutive book contains a lot of sound sense. 
A Manual of Style, with Specimens of Type. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1937- 
Probably the best known and most widely used of all style books. 
Text, Type, and Style. By George B. Ives. Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston, 1921. 
“A compendium of Atlantic Monthly Usage.” 
A Handbook of Style. Compiled by Laura H. Moseley. Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1934. 
Somewhat similar to the University of Chicago Press manual. 
Manuscript & Proof. By John Benbow. Oxford University Press, New York, 1937. 
The preparation of manuscript for the printer and the handling of proofs. 
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CHRISTIAN EGENOLFF OF FRANKFORT 


AND HIS TYPES 


A. F. JOHNSON 


HE Egenolff-Berner-Luther Type Foundry has attracted much attention in 

recent years, more especially since Gustav Mori discovered the first specimen 
sheet issued by the firm in 1592. The sheet has been reproduced several times and 
referred to many more times. Herr Mori himself has published a number of articles 
bearing on the history of the Foundry, and, further, a book entitled Die Egenolff- 
Luthersche Schriftgiesserei in Frankfurt (1926), which treats especially of the relations 
between the Luther house and printers in the United States. 

But little has been published on the prehistory and beginnings of the Foundry. 
How was the stock acquired? Can Christian Egenolff himself be said to have estab- 
lished the Foundry (he has in fact been called the father of German typefounding)? 
Was he a type cutter, and can any of the types known to have been in the Foundry 
be assigned to him? These are some of the questions still unanswered. 

We know that the Foundry began its separate existence, apart from the printing 
establishment, in 1572 under Jacques Sabon, who had married Christian’s daugh- 
ter, Judith, in 1571. Sabon, originally of Lyons, first settled in Frankfort shortly 
after Egenolff’s death in 1555 and, one may presume, to help Christian’s widow 
in the affairs of the Foundry. As to Egenolff, we find that a contemporary, Jacob 
Micyllus, called him ‘“‘calcographus,”’ but it is doubtful if that word means more 
than a caster of types, or if it might not be used loosely of any printer. According 
to Gustav Mori, Egenolff’s first connection with the trade was at Strasbourg as a 
founder for the well-known printer, Wolfgang K6pfel. This certainly suggests that 
Egenolff was a technical expert engaged in the production of type, if not a de- 
signer himself. 

A summary of the types used in Egenolff’s own press and by his immediate suc- 
cessors may be of use towards answering some of the questions raised above. The 
summary here given is based on the collection in the British Museum, which for 
Egenolff himself contains about 150 of the 420 books which he is said to have 
printed. It must be unusual for a printer to acquire a type and then use it on one 
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or two occasions only, and, therefore, this summary is more likely to need correc- 
tion in the dates given for the first appearance of a type than for its omissions. 
Egenolff’s first press was established at Strasbourg in 1528 and in his three years 
in that city he used the following types: 


“Jt vogler nam muc jm fein vo 
oe come gieng vf suu0ds 
lens Ond als er fach ein bloc 


1. AN Upper-RHINE TYPE. 


Twenty lines measure 96 mm. The so-called Upper-Rhine type is a subdivision of 
Schwabacher with a particular M form, M44 in Conrad Haebler’s index of M forms. 
Cf. my Type Designs, pp. 34-36. This design was used by Egenolff for the text of all his 
early books in the vernacular, and was very like a type used by his contemporary at 
Strasbourg, Johann Knoblouch; for instance, in the latter printer’s edition of Melanch- 
thon’s Die haupt artickel der gantzen heyligen Schrift (1523). It is possible that Egenolff was 
the designer of his version, but in any case the type had gone out of favor many years 
before the establishment of the Foundry. 


Obfecro autem uos fratres per nomen domini noftri tefie 
Chrifti,ut idem loquamini omnes, er non fint inter uos diffidia, 
fed fitis integrum corpus eadem mente ,ex eadem fententia. 


2. AN ITALIC, that of Johann Froben of Basle. 

This is the italic commonly found in Germany in the years 1520 to 1540 and even later. 
It was used by Egenolff for all his early Latin books. Froben’s italic is illustrated at 
Fig. 81 of Updike’s Printing Types. 


Johannes widman von Eger MWeifter Jun 

den fryen Fiinften 3it leypoick enbiit Meifter 

Gigmiiden von Gmidmule Beierfder natid 
3. A ScHWABACHER. 
(20 lines = 75 mm.) I find this for the first time in 1530 in Paracelsus’ Wunderbarer undd 
mercklicher Geschichten . . . Prognostication. Several other Strasbourg printers, even before 
Egenolff’s time, had this type; e.g., Johann Schott from 1504 (it is his Type 6 in 
Proctor’s Index to Early Printed Books in the British Museum, Part 2, Germany, reproduced 
at Fig. 63), Johann Knoblouch from 1506 (his Type 6), and Wolfgang Képfel from 
1528. The first printer to use it seems to have been Thomas Anshelm at Pforzheim in 
1500. See the British Museum Catalogue of Fifteenth-Century Books, Part 3, Fig. LXV. 


These three types are the only text types which I find Egenolff using while at Stras- 
bourg. In addition he had three heading types: 
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Bac sndaraufoas Lr all acl 
Dienrachetwole Barritt queer ache 


: | 4. FRAKTUR HEADING TYPE, a copy of the early type called ‘“Teuerdank.” 





It was so-called because first used in 1517 in the book of that name. A page from that 
work is shown in Updike at Fig. 74, and the type as used by other printers is illustrated 
| in E. Crous’s Die gotischen Schriftarten (1528), Abt. 82 and 120. 


pradnodrededam 


5. FRAKTUR HEADING TYPE, still larger. 
It resembles the Gros Canon shown on the Luther specimen sheet of 1678, the earliest 
, known specimen of the Foundry displaying their German or gothic types. 


CLARISSIMO 


6. Alphabet of ROMAN CAPITALS. 
First used by Johann Froben at Basle in 1517. This alphabet may be said to be the 
first popular design of its kind, a design which spread to all the countries of Europe 
where printing was practiced. Until superseded by the Garamond Canon it was the 
favorite heading type for books set in roman or italic. Illustrations may be seen at Figs. 
80 and 82 in Updike, and on many of the plates of my First Century of Printing at Basle. 
In 1530 Egenolff moved to Frankfort, where his earliest fully dated book appeared in 
December. 


end ond valldarnad npder 
auff deinctnge (pridalfo 
unctfratwo Marta ic 


7. THE “GILGENGARTSCHRIFT.” 

One of the early Frakturs called after the book in which it first appeared at Nuremberg 
in 1517. It is illustrated in Crous’s Die gotischen Schriftarten, Abt. 83, 84, and 121. See 
also my Type Designs, p. 40. Egenolff first used it in a book dated May, 1531, J. KGbel’s 
Den Stab Jacob trulich und gerecht zemachen. Apart from heading type this was the only 
Fraktur used by Egenolff, and this unusual design survives in the books of his firm down 
to 1566 at least. 
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nis,ac malorum,non intelligas,nifi fatto periculo, 
Dulcis inexpertis cultura potentis amici, 
Expertus metuit, 

8. A ROMAN. 


(20 lines = 90 mm.) This is again a Basle type, the second size of the design which is 
characteristic of Basle printing during the most flourishing period of the press in that 
city. I refer to it again below under the larger size. The present size I find first at 
Egenolff’s press in an edition of Terentianus Maurus, dated February, 1532. Its earliest 
use at Basle known to me is in the Historia naturalis of the elder Pliny printed by Froben 
in 1525. The type is illustrated at Fig. 80 in Updike from a Froben book of 1526, and 


also in Isaac’s English Printing Types, 1535-58, Fig. 3a, as used by Thomas Berthelet in 
London. 


Offs ster/mencel/ring/bite/ftab. Jb: che 
te a cabn ivlaber pemonicnoe 
Arvabifh.Siefeind etwa gewefen vnder 


g. A SCHWABACHER, 


(20 lines = 90 mm.) First found in 1532 in Sebastian Franck’s Zweintzig Glauben oder 
Secten. This design I find also at the press of Wolfgang Képfel at Strasbourg from 1524. 
Since Egenolff, as we have seen, was working for Képfel from that year, it is possible 
that he cut the type, but if so it is rather strange that he did not use it himself in his 
early books. It is certainly superior to his Upper-Rhine type of the same size. 

This Schwabacher is of particular interest because it has survived down to the present 
day, one of the oldest extant European types. It is identical with the Cicero No. 1531 
of Messrs. Enschedé of Haarlem, a firm which possesses the finest collection of early types 
in the world. In their Die hochdeutschen Schriften (1919) Charles Enschedé assigned the 
type to the sixteenth century and pointed out that it is displayed in the Frankfort 
foundry’s specimen sheets of 1678 and 1718. But no details are given as to its early 
history either there or in Enschedé’s Fonderies de caractéres dans les Pays Bas. This gap is 
partially bridged in the Catalogus van de typographische verzameling van F. Enschedé en Zonen 
(1916), where E. Résslin’s Kreuterbuch (1535) is cited as being set in this Schwabacher. 


In fact, from 1533 and for many years, it was Egenolff’s stock type for books in the 
vernacular, 


10. Variation of UpPpER-RHINE TYPE. 


From 1537 Egenolff had another variety of Upper-Rhine type (similar to No. 1, above) 
but with different capitals H, S, and W, and some other letters. I find it first in J. 
Kobel’s Leyen Compas (1537). 


11. A ROMAN. 


(20 lines = 76 mm.) In Lorichius’s De institutione principum, the table of contents is set 
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CHRISTIAN EGENOLFF 


O prefbyteros. O facrilegos, 

Ocaftos. | Opriapos. 

O papiftas. OSodomiras, 
in a roman which was in common use at Strasbourg, and which was later popular in 
other German cities, in Antwerp, and in London. Fig. 11 in Proctor’s Index, Part 2, 
gives a reproduction and details of the various Strasbourg printers who had it. For its 
use by Whitchurch and Singleton in London see Isaac’s English Printing Types, 1535-58, 
Figs. 43b and 119b. 


NA MIRANDVM, 
Cum Gratia & Priuilegio Im- 
periali nouo. 

12. A ROMAN. 
(20 lines = 110 mm.) On the title-page of the same book by Lorichius of 1538 are a few 
words in the larger size of the characteristic Basle roman. The earliest appearance of it 
noted is for the text of a well-known book, the Defensor pacis of Marsiglio of Padua, 
printed by Valentine Curio in 1522. Afterwards it was acquired by most of the other 
Basle printers and became popular in Germany. A number of London printers also had 
it; e.g., Reyner Wolfe, Richard Grafton, Edward Whitchurch, John Mayler, and 
Nicholas Hill, and reproductions from their presses may be seen in Isaac’s English 
Printing Types. There is not much of it in Egenolff’s books, as he had a roman of his 
own of the same size. 


{pecies, Vna que folijs eft integris & crifpis, caule 
quadrato & uiridi,odoreiucundo,& eft fatiua, AL 
teractiam caulem habet quadratum & rubentem, 

13. A ROMAN. 

(20 lines = 110 mm.) This roman is not unlike the Basle 110 (No. 12, above), but may 

readily be distinguished by the sharp apex of the A and the somewhat unusual M. I have 


not found it elsewhere and it was possibly cut by Egenolff. I find it first in 1540, used 
for the main text of Th. Dorstenius’s Botanicum. 


ditur Nilus subi Saitica fant paftua,T 1M, Abit 

de huic rei eo in loco fatisfecit Plato,quem modo re 

tuli, Nam fiin Aegypto aquis pluuijsnon crefcunt 
14. THE BAsLe ITALIC. 


This is described in my Type Designs (pp. 146-49), and illustrated in Updike’s Printing 
Types at Fig. 104 (from an Italian book of 1552), in use by Egenolff from 1543. Gustav 
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Mori says that Egenolff was one of the first printers to use italic; i.e., sloping capitals — 
presumably he is referring to this Basle type. Egenolff was certainly one of the first 
German printers to acquire it. It was another very popular type, spreading all over 
Europe, even south of the Alps. (Witness the illustration in Updike.) 


teilé predic&ren/fdpatftlidy find erfdynen 274: 
lich die /fo fic) in fonder nesien predicéten des 
LKuangeld sii Bafel des cinen/mit jen vnder 


15. A SCHWABACHER. 


(20 lines = 74 mm.) This is another still extant type, Enschedé’s Bourgis No. 1526, first 
found in Egenolff’s books in 1550, in Cicero’s Von Gebiire und Billicheit (a translation of 
the De officits). The type was used by J. Faber Emmeus at Basle in 1528 in A. Marius’s 
Eyngelegte Schrifft auff Anmiitung eynes Christenliche Rats. It is found also in the German 
Bible printed by Peter Schéffer, the younger, at Worms in 1529, and some of it is al- 
ready in the folio edition of Alle Propheten, Worms (1527). It was also the type used for 
the first complete edition of William Tyndale’s New Testament in English. 

When Francis Fry, in 1862, produced a facsimile of this edition (made from the only 
copy known), he assigned the book to the press of Schéffer at Worms. Fry’s attribution 
has since been doubted and the suggestion made that the book was printed by Chris- 
topher Froschouer at Zurich. But Froschouer does not’appear to have had this Schwa- 
bacher and there is little doubt that Fry was right. We know from Thomas Plater’s auto- 
biography that he acquired types from this Schéffer, who, he says, was well-stocked with 
punches — ‘‘der hatt fast allerlei geschriften Punzen.” Probably Schéffer was a cutter of 
punches. The Enschedés in their Catalogus of 1916 mention an Apianus of 1564 as being 
set in their Bourgis No. 1526. 


This brings us to the close of the first Egenolff’s life in 1555. It will be seen 
that his roman and italic types came from Basle, with one exception, the 110 
roman which may have been cut by him. He may also have cut the two Upper- 
Rhine types and the 90 Schwabacher. Of the fifteen types so far listed two 
Schwabachers were in the Foundry and are still extant. The following new types 
were used by his heirs: 


VS NERLIVS iy MEDICAE LAVRENTII 


m doftiffimorum bominum & borum grauiffimorum fen- 
ntia: grecas litteras non folum latinis plurimum ornamenti 


16. A ROMAN. 


(20 lines = 83 mm.) Another of the types which are still extant in the possession of the 
Enschedés, the so-called Schéffer roman. The Haarlem firm published a specimen of 
the type in 1926, in which they describe it as ‘“‘un caractére romain du quinziéme 
siécle,” and attribute the cutting to Peter Schéffer, the elder, of Mainz. They bought 
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the matrices in the late eighteenth century (1768) from a printer of Bar-le-Duc, Jacobus 
Scheffers, a descendant of the Schéffer family; hence the attribution. This roman was, 
in fact, cut at Cologne and the earliest date to which it has been traced is 1527, at the 
press of Peter Quentel of Cologne. Cf. my article in the Gutenberg Jahrbuch (1939), p. 197. 
The Egenolffs were using it from 1564 in the De tuenda bona valetudine of Helius Eobanus. 
Fig. 48 in Updike is printed from the actual type as it now exists. 





staque mecum dubius deliberarem,quem huic 
. mee Lingua patronumac Mecenatem potif% 
| mum,é Germania noftre Principibus, ordmis 


17. AN ITALIC. 

(20 lines = 75 mm.) This is an Antwerp type, much used by Christopher Plantin in his 
earliest books, and first found at the press of J. Steelsius of the same city in 1553. It 
may be seen in the Egenolff books from 1566; e.g., in H. Knaust’s Lingua, but with a 
different ampersand from that found at Antwerp. It was used also by John Day in 
London and is illustrated in Isaac’s article on “Elizabethan Types” in The Library (1933), 
Fig. 18. 


‘ m Dei,ac precationem,de his fi commune feceris fra 
& aniles fabulas reyce cemetipfum ad pietatem.corp 
fecutus ac futurx Indubitatus fermo, dignufque qui 


18. A ROMAN, 

(20 lines = 76 mm.) I find this first in the same book by Knaust of 1566 in which the 
Antwerp italic was used. It appears to be the Brevier roman shown on the Foundry’s 
specimen sheet of 1622. It is not on the specimen sheet of 1592. Presumably the firm 
would know the origin of the type and did not consider the designer of sufficient im- 
portance to be mentioned. 


und sae Ffommet wider SMen(chen Finder. 
che. Du laffeft fiedahin fahren wiecin Strom. 


19. A Tert1A (Great Primer) FRAKTuR. 


It is the one shown on the Foundry’s specimen sheet of 1678, the earliest sheet, as already 
mentioned, on which gothic types were displayed. It is found in J. Gobler’s Chronica der 
Kriegshindel des Keysers (1566). The main text of this book is set in the “Gilgengart- 
schrift,” a late survival of that unusual design. The Tertia Fraktur is the first type used 
by the Egenolffs which was in the traditional style; they were, in fact, very late in 
adopting Fraktur. 


Ea in lineas avctior componitur operarumg, magis patiens exiflit. 


20. AN ITALIC. 


The Cicero Currens of Robert Granjon, as shown on the specimen sheet of 1592. The 
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type was cut in 1565, originally for Plantin at Antwerp, but very soon afterwards it is 
to be found in books printed in Switzerland and Germany. In Frankfort G. Corvinus 
had the type by 1566 and the Egenolffs by 1567, in H. Knaust’s Fortunae mirandum 
regnum. This is another surviving type, this time at the Oxford University Press, one of 
the so-called Fell types. Possibly it was not among the purchases made at the instance 
of Dr. Fell about the year 1672, since it does not appear in Oxford books printed before 
1691. This is the first occasion on which we have found the Egenolffs using one of the 
types shown on the 1592 sheet. 


la&tefcat. Excalfacit,mollit,extenuat: horroribus fe- 
brium, circuitibusque, vulfis, ruptis, laterum dolori, 
torminibus, ftillicidio vrine conuenit. Contra veficz 


21. A CICERO ROMAN. 


Found in the same book by Knaust of 1567. This roman was originally cut for Paolo 
Manuzio of Venice in 1557. In a letter of Manuzio’s of 1558 addressed to the newly 
founded “‘Accademia della Fama” at Venice, to which he had been appointed printer, 
he submitted three types for use in the books which the Academy proposed to publish. 
The third size, intended for octavos, was probably the Cicero here in question — which 
he says he had ordered a year ago; i.e., in 1557. A reproduction of this Cicero, with 
some account of its history, was given in The Library for September, 1938, p. 167. 


Grimm ? Lehre uns bedenefen/ daGi twir (erben miiffen/ 
dich doch wieder guruns, mind fey deinen Knedecn gndd 
fo wollcn tir nihmen unnd frdfich feyn unfer cbenlang. 


22, THE Kies Cicero Fraktur of the Enschedés, 

It is their No. 4225, first found in H. Schreiber’s Rechenbiichlin (1572). The Enschedés 
identify their No. 4225 with the Cicero Fraktur shown on the 1678 specimen sheet of 
the Luther foundry; it had already appeared in another specimen, that of Johannes 
Elzevir, issued in Leyden in 1658. But some letters appear to differ; e.g., the g. How- 
ever, as used by the Egenolffs the type agrees with that shown in 1678. In the Catalogus 
(1916), a book of 1574 is cited as being printed in J. Elzevir’s Cicero Fraktur, The type 
is not there identified with the Enschedé No. 4225. 


Lind find wie cin Schlaf / gleich wie cin Graf 
frie bhiet / und bald welcf wird / und des Abends 
Das machet dein Zorn/daf wir fo vergchen/ und 


23. MitTreL FRAKTUR. 


In the preface to the book by Schreiber of 1572 is the Mittel (English) Fraktur found 
on the Luther specimen of 1678. The Enschedés do not appear to have had this type, 
or at least it has not survived. 
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CHRISTIAN EGENOLFF 


We have now traced the types used by the house of Egenolff down to a date 
when the Foundry, under Sabon, was an independent establishment. We have 
traced three of the Enschedé ‘“‘Hochdeutsche Schriften” back to books printed by 
the Egenolffs in the sixteenth century. As to the Garamond romans and Granjon 
italics and Greeks of the 1592 sheet, we have found one only, Granjon’s Cicero 
Currens italic, in their books down to 1572. The suggestion which has been made 
that Jacques Sabon was the medium through whom these French types reached 
Frankfort is not borne out by this evidence. It is possible that the three Frakturs 
(our Nos. 19, 22, and 23) were cut by Sabon, who had some reputation as a cutter 
of such types. But I suspect that if a search were made among German presses 
other than the Egenolffs’, one or more of these Frakturs might be traced back to 
a date earlier than Sabon’s arrival in Frankfort. Occasional Garamond romans 
and Granjon italics appear in Frankfort printed books after 1560, but at presses 
other than the Egenolffs’; e.g., a Latin Bible of 1566, printed by G. Corvinus. The 
real French influence begins with the arrival in 1574 of André Wechel from Paris. 
One of the first books printed by Wechel in Frankfort, the Dialexis de nove stelle 
apparitione of Hagecius ab Hayck, is set entirely in Paris types. However, I know 
of no documentary evidence of dealings between this Paris printer and the Frank- 
fort foundry. 

There is one other source from which these French types may have reached 
Frankfort; namely, the house of Plantin at Antwerp. In the Plantin Museum at 
Antwerp there exists an inventory of a stock of punches and matrices belonging 
to Plantin, but deposited for some unexplained reason in the foundry at Frankfort. 
Many of these types are certainly those shown on the 1592 specimen. The in- 
ventory is dated 1588 and is connected with the winding up of Plantin’s estate; 
he died in that year, 1588. Was the stock then sold to the Frankfort foundry? This 
document deserves a fuller account and further study. 
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ETCHING 
Part III: The Printer Proves the Plate 


DAVID STRANG 


HE printer of an etching, whether we mean the artist himself or a professional 

printer, will of necessity have some degree of choice in handling it. By varia- 
tions in his methods, and most particularly in the “wiping” of the plate, he has, in 
fact, a choice which will affect the proofs enormously. 

But there are limits to his choice, or rather to his power of exercising it, and the 
etched plate itself will often dictate to him, for one or another reason, how it must 
be printed. And there are matters which, excluding for the moment the wiping of 
the plate, are less dependent on his actual choice than on his having found, by 
many trials and errors, a procedure which will give, in a purely technical sense, the 
best results. This latter consideration, it may be assumed, will be something like a 
constant in any particular case. If a printer is a good technician, his prints, in 
technical respects, will usually be good. 


The Two Criteria of a Print 


The many factors that can make prints good or bad are grouped in two main 
classes — the TECHNICAL and the Artistic. Of the former class, it may be said the 
printer has to work in a predetermined way if he is to get the best results. But as 
regards the other class, his own deliberate and varying choice, within the limits of 
his craft, will govern in every case the quality of the proofs. 

The writer, in this short article, cannot hope to deal with all the factors that 
affect the quality of a proof, and proposes to confine himself to those depending on 
the printer’s choice, or on his efforts to carry out the etcher’s wishes. And this will 
mean that the discussion will mostly hinge upon the wiping of the plate, for such 
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considerations as the color of the ink, or choice of paper, are minor ones and usually 
are points of purely personal concern. Even the recipe to which the ink is made, 
though it will certainly affect the strength and quality of a proof, is of less im- 
portance than the wiping. 
The Method of Printing 

For the benefit of any reader who may not know how etchings and the allied 
processes are printed, a description, going no further than the compass of this 
article demands, may possibly be welcome. The plate, a highly polished sheet of 
copper (though other metals may be used) on which the artist has etched or en- 
graved his design, is covered thickly with printing ink on the whole of its etched 
surface. The ink, composed of various blacks and warmed if desired with just a 
little brown, has been ground on a slab of stone until quite smooth, with stiff lin- 
seed oil as medium. It is strong and sticky in consistency, and its intractable nature 
is one of the limitations imposed upon the printer. 

The plate having been inked up, the printer commences the wiping. On his 
bench stand two important items of his outfit: a “heater,” which is an iron plate 
with a heating element beneath, and a “‘jigger,”’ a wooden box whose upper surface 
is level with that of the heater. The two stand side by side, and the plate to be 
printed may be slid from one to the other for the control of its temperature. The 
wiping is commenced with a piece of stiff white muslin, perhaps a yard square but 
of such a size that when bunched up into a smooth-faced pad it will be of com- 
fortable bulk for gripping. The wiping is usually continued with a second pad of 
muslin; and if a “‘rag-wiped”’ proof, and not a “hand-wiped” one, is wanted, it 
may be finished with that pad, the pressure on the pad becoming lighter and the 
handling more gentle as the operation proceeds. 


Rag-Wiping 
A rag-wiped proof is generally soft in character, with a granular texture in the tone, 
and both these qualities suit certain subjects perfectly. It probably is very well 
‘together’; that is to say, it has unity, which is much to be desired, and if tone 
gradations have been made, a fairly good control of these, compared with hand- 
wiped proofs, is evident. But the general effect, regarding both the line and tone, 
may be often somewhat coarse, and the line-work, especially where closely etched, 
may have little luminosity. 

Hand-Wiping 
If the printer should wish, as he will often do, to print a proof with smooth and 
textureless tone, and showing every line with strength, yet clear precision, even in 
the darkest places, he will print a hand-wiped proof. The wiping is commenced as 
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THE PRINTER PROVES THE PLATE 


just described, and almost finished with the rag, and if variations in the depth of 
tone are wanted, they are made. And then the hand, both palm and ball of thumb, 
is thinly faced with ink from the dabber or roller with which the plate was inked. 
The hand is next rubbed lightly on a lump of whitening, and afterwards on the 
palm of the other hand, whereby a smooth and shiny skin of ink is formed. With 
the plate warm (if it is to hold a heavy tone), or cold (if a strong and brilliant proof 
is aimed at), the surface is wiped in straight or slightly curving strokes — with the 
palm when the hand is moving to the left, and with the ball of the thumb when 
moving in the opposite direction, but the finishing strokes will probably be given 
with the palm alone. And since there is always a risk that some slight streakiness 
may show, these finishing strokes should be made in a direction where it will not 
be a serious fault — horizontally across the sky, for instance, in a landscape subject. 
It is also possible to use the hand with circular strokes, but irregularities of tone 
when this is done may sometimes be worse than streakiness. This hand-wiping is 
not an easy operation, and even a printer of greatest manual dexterity may not be 
able — unless the line-work on the plate is helping him — to get effects which he 
might wish. It was Whistler who said that to be a good printer a man must possess 
*‘the hand of a duchess.” The writer cannot lay claim to any such distinction, for 
his hand is like that of a mechanic. So he asks his readers not to take the remark 
too literally and to draw the obvious conclusion. 


Dragging Up 

But to return to the wiping of the plate — it is ready now for “dragging up.” A piece 
of soft white muslin is made up into an elongated pad and, with no more pressure 
than the weight of the pad itself, is passed in various directions over the plate, the 
fluff of the muslin catching the ink in each separate line and dragging it up over 
the edges. Thus the edges of the lines are softened slightly, and with the apparent 
width of line increased, the proof will gain in strength. The extent of the dragging 
up may be varied as between one part of the plate and another, but it is easy to 
abuse this possibility, and if, to cure mistakes in biting, a point or angle of the 
muslin is here and there employed, the result, quite likely, will be bad, for unity 
may be lost. In all the processes connected with the wiping, the treatment should 
be large — on a scale proportionate to the size of the wiping pad, the palm of the 
hand, or the dragging-up pad as the case may be. 

The plate is usually warmed when dragging up, for heating thins the ink and 
lets it spread more easily from the lines. There is, of course, a limit to the amount 
of dragging up that can be done, and if that limit is exceeded, the effect will be 
gray and lifeless. A lightly bitten etching cannot be dragged up much, having little 
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bulk of ink to drag. And the same is true of drypoints, unless more strongly needled 
than is usual. 
Presswork 


And now, the wiping and the dragging up completed, the edges of the plate are 
cleaned, and it is taken to the press. This (for the information of those who may 
not know) works on something like the system of a mangle; but a bed-plate, 
on which the plate to be printed lies, moves back and forth between two iron 
rollers. A set of finely woven blankets, usually consisting of four, has previously 
been run for a distance of an inch or two beneath the upper roller, and the loose 
end of it has been thrown back over the roller. The plate is laid face upward on 
the press, and a sheet of handmade paper, dampened with others some hours 
earlier and left between glass or rubber sheets to soak, is placed on it. This is cov- 
ered with something to act as “backing” — perhaps a sheet of blotting paper. The 
set of blankets is then pulled down to lie above the backing, the press is set in 
motion and the plate run through, receiving a heavy pressure from the roller. The 
blankets are lifted from the plate, now, of course, at the other end of the press, and 
are thrown over the roller. The backing is removed, and the sheet of paper, which 
has now become the proof, is then peeled off the plate. 

It will be seen that the paper, softened by its dampening, has been forced by the 
resilience of the blankets into all the lines, which in consequence are slightly em- 
bossed in the proof. And every line, however light, and every scratch and blemish 
on the plate, will have printed perfectly. At least this ought to be the case. If it is 
not, there is some reason for the failure. The paper has been too wet, perhaps, or 
too dry, the pressure has been too heavy or too light, the backing has been unsuit- 
able, or one or more of the other points that seem to be but minor matters have 
not been right. But we are not concerned here with purely technical faults, so let us 
return once more to the wiping of the plate. 

The writer would take this opportunity of thanking his friend John Taylor Arms, 
at whose suggestion this article was written, for permitting him to use the etching 
“Stranger in England” for purposes of illustration. An examination of the plate 
will show it to be bitten in various degrees of strength, and even the deepest biting 
would be considered by most etchers to be light. Yet the plate, by the almost un- 
believable closeness of the work, will print quite strong enough. The writer would 
ask his readers to imagine that the artist is also standing by the press. The plate 
is to be “proved”’; that is to say, a series of “trial proofs” is to be printed. 


First Trial Proof 


In Fig. 1 is shown a hand-wiped proof, quite simply printed and with a little tone 
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THE PRINTER PROVES THE PLATE 


of equal depth all over. The wiping was commenced as earlier described, and was 
continued with a second pad of muslin. Then came the hand-wiping, with the 
plate warmed slightly to begin with but gradually cooled down, and since, when 
printing fairly clean, the risk of irregularities in the tone is small, a circular motion 
of the hand was used. The dragging up was light, and was done with the plate 
quite cold, for with work so close as this a small amount is probably sufficient. 
The proof, in the writer’s view, is quite a good one, and as a specimen of simple 
printing, he thinks the etcher would agree. But there would also be agreement in 
the view that a number of proofs from one plate may be printed, all good yet dif- 
ferent from each other, and the writer, from previous collaboration, can imagine 
that his friend might say, ““That’s fine, David, but what about trying something 
else? Anything that comes into your head. Or first, suppose we try a slightly 
stronger one, to see what the plate will do.” 


Second Trial Proof 


In Fig. 2 the result of this suggestion can be seen. The wiping with the rag was 
done with one pad only, to make certain, since the plate is very small, that the pad 
was inky and would keep the lines well filled. The hand-wipe was the same as in 
the first proof, but the dragging up was done a little warmer and was rather fuller 


than before. 
Third Trial Proof 


The writer can imagine that his friend shows some surprise at the strength of this 
second proof. The proof might not be altogether satisfactory, but it would point 
the way for further printing. And a request might then be made for one which, on 
the foreground only, has a somewhat heavier tone. The branches at the top of the 
plate, it is imagined, are to be made still stronger than before. The church is to be 
dike Fig. 2, but the distant trees are to be lighter. 

An etcher, unless familiar with the practical points of printing, will often make 
a series of requests which prove, when taken as a whole, to be impossible. For 
example, ‘“‘as clean and strong as you can get” will mean that the plate is to be 
wiped quite cold. But a proof like that, yet also with a heavy tone in places, could 
be obtained only with greatest difficulty, and the artificial method of the wiping 
would almost certainly be evident in the proof. But John Taylor Arms knows very 
well what he is talking about, and his imaginary request can be fulfilled with no 
great difficulty, as Fig. 3 will show. The rag-wipe was completed as before, but 
leaving the tone that had been asked for on the foreground. And in order to make 
the distant trees print lighter, they were wiped down with a piece of clean, soft 
rag. When wiping with the hand, the ball of the thumb was used to leave the tone, 
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slowly and with rather heavy pressure, and horizontally across the foreground. 
The dragging up was as before, but after that, the plate was heated up a little 
and an extra touch was given on the branches. 

In the discussion which might then have taken place, ‘it is likely that the fore- 
ground, with the tone we left on it, would not, after all, have been approved, for 
the feeling of sunlight is to some extent destroyed. And the wiping of the distant 
trees is not, perhaps, successful. In some peculiar way it would suggest, even to 
those with little technical knowledge, that the etching had received two different 
treatments, which is in fact the case. Yet if these two treatments had been less 
divided by an outline — if they had overlapped a little or been capable of larger 
handling, they would not have called attention to themselves. 


Fourth Trial Proof 


In the next proof, therefore, we should want the foreground to be clean again. 
And the distant trees, we might decide, would be better not wiped separately, as 
in the previous proof, but merely left untouched when dragging up. But now we 
might wish to see the tone a little heavier on the sky, though only towards the top, 
and gradated from the cleaner lower part. The result of this is seen in Fig. 4. The 
tone gradation on the sky was made by wiping with a slower motion of the hand, 
while in the cleaner treatment of the lower sky, a little extra whitening was used. 
The branches at the top were dragged up fairly full, to make them effective even 
through the tone. 


Fifth Trial Proof 


But now we make a mistake. Being rather pleased with the gradation of the sky, 
we decide to make it more pronounced. In the wiping of the plate, the top of it 
alone was heated up to make it hold the tone more easily. And in Fig. 5 the effect 
of this is shown. A little streakiness, in leaving tones like this, is almost unavoidable, 
and the lines, where they are covered by the tone, are weakened to some extent. 
But more important still, the repetition at the top of the weight held naturally by 
the lower part upsets the balance of the composition. It is generally true, in fact, 
that if some pronounced effect is in the proof which was not at least suggested on 
the plate, or obviously intended by the etcher, the result will not be good. 


Sixth Trial Proof 


So the next proof, Fig. 6, would probably show a wish to return towards simpler 
printing. As regards the actual wiping, we might even go right back to the proof 
first printed, and then, by dragging up to different degrees of strength, make more 
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of the etcher’s evident intention, which he indicates by his several strengths of 
biting, to show his subject on a series of receding planes. The differences, therefore, 
between this proof and Fig. 1 are altogether due to dragging up. 


Seventh Trial Proof 


And now we might wish to try a proof where tone is used with more effect than 
previously. In Fig. 7, a fairly heavy hand-wiped tone was left, of equal depth all 
over. Then, with the plate quite cold, the path, the detail to the right of it, and 
the sunlit side of the tower were wiped out clean with the finger-tip, touching it 
lightly on the lump of whitening first. The proof is certainly effective, but the 
writer can imagine that his friend might say, ““Now, David, that’s a very interesting 
proof, but I don’t think I would wish to have an edition like that. It seems to me 
you get a sort of cheap dramatic effect that doesn’t quite go with the main idea of 
etching.” The writer would agree with such a criticism. “I suppose, John,” he 
might say, “‘when a printer finds that he can get effects like this, and even stronger 
ones, there is always the temptation to abuse his skill. And this is true, I think, not 
only of the professional printer. It sometimes happens that an etcher becomes a 
very skillful printer, at least of his own plates, and then the temptation to exceed 
the proper scope of printing seems to be greater still. I can think of many a good 
etching, printed by the artist himself, which would be even better with more simple 
printing.” 

The proofs which have been printed up to now have all been hand-wiped, and it 
is likely, in the proving of the plate, that we should try a proof or two wiped with 
the rag alone. The printer, whatever his preference might be, cannot always print 
a rag-wiped proof successfully, for among the other things that may dictate to him, 
scratches and other blemishes on the copper show more strongly than they do in 
hand-wiped proofs. And if the copper has a badly polished surface, its faults may 
print so strongly that the proof is altogether bad. 


Eighth Trial Proof 


Fig. 8 is quite an ordinary rag-wiped proof. Two pads of muslin were used for 
this, and the dragging up was light. The distant trees were not dragged up at all. 
An examination of the tone will show the granular texture at the top, where also 
can be seen how gradual, when wiping with the rag, the change from light to dark 
can be. The proof is well “together,” and has a softness which often, though mostly 
with a deeply etched and open line, is better than the hand-wiped quality. It also 
has strength, yet much of this is due to tone which holds between the lines. Thus 
the darks have little luminosity. A trace of tone, it may be seen, clings round the 
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ETCHING 


edges of the plate. This is a frequent characteristic of a rag-wiped proof, and often 
is quite attractive, though here it serves no useful purpose. 


Ninth Trial Proof 
Although a rag-wiped proof is generally soft in character, it is possible to print a 
hard and brilliant proof. Fig. g shows such a proof, which differs little from a 
strong and cleanly printed hand-wiped proof. The plate was wiped as usual with 
a pad of muslin. Then a piece of washing soda was touched upon the heater, a 
little of it melting down at once. Quickly, and before the melted spot had dried, 
the inky pad was rubbed on it, and then was used for finishing the wiping. A hard 
and vigorous action, helped by the alkalinity of the soda, removed the surface ink. 


Tenth and Eleventh Trial Proofs 


In the printing of all these proofs, nothing has been varied but the wiping. The 
writer seldom alters the composition of his ink, except by adding brown, but it 
might be interesting here to try a weaker ink. It was already mentioned that the 
biting of the plate is light, and the proofs are almost certain to be better in the 
stronger ink. Figs. 10 and 11 are the result of this experiment. They were printed 
in an ink composed of Frankfort Black alone, while the oil with which the ink was 
ground was 1 part Medium (by bulk and not by weight) and 2 parts Thin. Fig. 10 
is a hand-wiped proof, and the other one is rag-wiped. Both are quite nice proofs, by 
reason of their delicacy, but neither is strong enough to be effective. 

The recipe for the ink used earlier (Proofs 1-9), which is just about as strong as 
can be made, might be of interest to certain readers. It is as follows, the measure- 
ments being, as before, by bulk: Frankfort Black, 1 part, Heavy French Black, 
1 part, Light French Black, 2 parts. The linseed oil, as with the weaker ink, was 
1 part Medium and 2 parts Thin. 


Selecting the Proof to Print 


From among the proofs which have been printed, the etcher would probably 
make his choice of one, to be the pattern for further printing. In this, as in so many 
other matters, individual preference counts for much, but naturally the etcher’s 
choice is to be valued most. The writer himself, if he were asked to choose, would 
say that Fig. 4 is best. 
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In June, 1940, Professor Arthur Newell wrote 
a letter to The London Times saying that 
American citizens living in Britain should see 
if they couldn’t be of some use in such a time 
of crisis. On June 18, the day France fell, 
eighteen Americans met with Professor New- 
ell in London and formed a group called 
“The American Outpost.” Their aims were to 
give a true picture of Britain at war to Ameri- 
cans at home, seeking to counteract the in- 
evitable misunderstandings bound to arise. 
They immediately started publishing News 
from the Outpost, since changed to The Out- 
post. It is set in Times Roman, and printed 
by Unwin Brothers, in an average edition of 
13,000 copies. The latest version was designed 
by Charles G. Tubbs. The articles are written 
by amateurs, men in the Forces, businessmen, 
housewives, doctors, lawyers — all American. 
One of the first Outposters, and the most 
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Americans-in-Britain Outpost of the Committee to Defend America 
by Aiding the Allies 
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Reprinted from ‘The Times,"* June Sth. 


AMERICANS IN ENGLAND 
HOW CAN THEY HELP? 
SIR.—Every day I meet fellow-Americans deeply 
Gomcerned over the outcome of the great debate now 


Sweeping America. Since many 

im England, in contacts with friends at home, have 
Ieetitated to give advice about ‘‘America’s duty,’ 
fearing it might be misinterpreted as springing from 

British bias, and, therefore, possibly do more 

. | now find this hesitation radically 
hanged. Instead, there is strong conviction that, as 
rd American citizens, we neglect our responsi- 

y to our own country if we fail to convey at once 

Our full sense of this critical hour for America and 
the world. Moreover, letters recently received from 
Afmerica reveal a new desire for light on their problem. 
To quote only one:— 

You in England are experiencing at close range 
the British war effort and temper, and their view 
Of the issues. What is the effect on your own think- 
fing as Americans? Here it is very confusing. Can you 
Mot help us to see our way clearly? 

How, then, can we Americans in England help? 
Many have been cheered by the vigorous initiative 
taken in America by William Allen White, doyen of 
as. in forming *‘The Committee to Defend 
‘AMerica by Aiding the Allies."* He has the support of 
& Brong, non-partisan body, including President 
Conant, of Harvard University. One practical sug- 

ion here is that we might form an **Americans-in- 

land Outpost’* of Mr. White's committee. This 

r is written for the purpose of calling forth from 

"Aliericans in this country either a response to this 
estion or the proposal of other immediately 
tive means of bringing together individual con- 

Vietions into some concerted effort. 

$s it would be unfair under present restrictions to 

The Times to open its columns to any full corre- 

spondence, letters of suggestion or offers of help will 

Be welcomed at the address below. If a wise plan of 

@ttion develops, I am sure many will co-operate in 

Gi¥ing it effect. Time is important. 

Yours, &c., 
ARTHUR NEWELL. 

Associates for Anglo-American Understanding, 

BD Gordon Square, W.C.1, June 4. 






FESSOR NEWELL received so many replies to 
letter that the **Americans-in-Britain Outpost"’ 
was formed immediately, and it was agreed to issue a 
News Letter at the earliest opportunity. 
ik was felt that the American people would like to 
Wow the opinions and impressions of Americans resi- 
lent in Britain. News in the Press sense you get from 
ir own papers, but we feel that we have a responsi- 
y both to our own country and to our friends here. 
are here, on the spot; we know how the British are 
ing, are behaving, are thinking. We are living the 
life, we have the same causes for anxiety from Air 
ds and Invasion, and we propose to put down the 






















ordinary everyday things seen and heard to give you 
a better inside into the situation. 

Instead of momentary news, we will try to give you 
the effects of the news on the people here, which topics 
have caused most discussion, what they are saying, 
what is their attitude. We will quote as much as 
possible from letters or articles written by Americans 
here. As we are all extremely busy and finding it harder 
and harder to write long letters home, please will you 
take this News Letter as coming from us all to you all. 

To convey as true a picture as possible, we will cover 
such things as Bevin's Day Nurseries for babies whose 
mothers are at work in the munition factories . . . the 
Play Centres for Evacuee Children which have sprung 
up in the Reception Areas . . . the cooking demon- 
strations and advice on nutrition given by the Local 
Authorities . . . the Free Milk scheme for expectant 
mothers and children under five, and the scheme for 
a vitaminized white loaf. . . the Canteens and Com- 
munal Feeding Centres in factories, offices an 
housing estates . . . the countless examples of volun- 
tary sacrifice from every section of the community. 
Large houses being converted into hospitals, cabbages 
in rose beds and auctions of jewels for the Red Cross. 

The British, in fact, have changed; they are not 
worrying about the trifles which usually concern them. 
Class distinctions lose a lot of their importance when a 
nation is fighting for something which it values more 
highly than its very existence. 

To understand this situation, a situation which will 
determine human welfare for centuries to come, it is 
essential to look some facts in the face. 

The truth is emerging that the people of France were 
not only left unprovided with adequate arms, but far 
more serious still, they were to a disastrous extent 
deprived of the organized determination and will to 
fight. The whole story is not told in weight and num- 
bers of tanks or load and speed capacities of planes. 
Underlying these things there must be determination, 
at all costs, to defend and maintain that form of 
government which a people have evolved out of their 
own experiences and necessities. That determination 
is the supreme motive force which we find in Britain 
to-day. It is also the creed of the American people. 

One thing is sure. The eyes of the world are on 
America and Britain. . 

With Greetings to all friends and believers in 
Freedom. 


BRITAIN AS WE FIND IT 


Air Attacks on Convoys have been persistent, but the 
fact that these convoys have the impudence to wend 
their way up the Channel is good news. When France 
capitulated, that precious strip of water which has 
always meant so much to these islanders seemed to 
shrink and the Cliffs of Dover to become the Front Line. 

roadcz st description of a raid on a convoy was 
recently given by the B.B.C. and produced a number 
of pompous letters to the Press from those who felt 
that hurtling warfare was being treated like a football 
match. But the man in the street enjoyed it enormously. 


THE OUTPOST 


faithful and hardworking member today, is 
Mrs. Beatrice Warde, editor of The Monotype 
Recorder. Bombed out of their first offices, 
they were provided with new quarters in Ald- 
wych House by Mr. Walter Currie of Stand- 
ard Brands. 

Last Spring the group decided to expand, 
and by August had well over five hundred 
members in Great Britain, and were calling 
for associate members in the States with an- 
nual dues of $5. The news-letter has been sent 
free to anyone who is interested, but contri- 
butions are necessary to carry on the work. 

The Outpost has become, in the words of 
The London Times, “An information center 
for all things American.” The Board of Edu- 
cation asked for help, for their summer teach- 
ers’ courses, in presenting American history in 
school curriculums. With the help of The 
Outpost there were record attendances. Scot- 
land and Wales followed, and now American 
history, geography, and literature are being 
properly presented in British schools. 

Due to the new demands of the British for 
reading lists and advice on American books, 
Mrs. Warde has formed a branch of The Out- 
post called “Books Across the Sea.” She cabled 
her mother, Mrs. May Lamberton Becker, for 
the names of twenty representative books pub- 
lished in America since the war. Mrs. Becker 
came through with the actual books. Frederic 
Melcher, of The Publishers’ Weekly, sent sixty 
selected textbooks and all the WPA State 
Guides. Bookshops and libraries have set 
aside special sections for books on America. 

An exhibition, entitled “Books Under 
Fire,” is soon to be sent over here by “Books 
Across the Sea,” which will indicate, with 
books, specimens, and photographs, the state 
of English bookmaking at the present time. 

The Outpost deals with each new problem 
as it arises. They see the need for an Ameri- 
can news-letter to be started here and distrib- 
uted by them to the British — now that both 


peoples are war allies. MADELINE MILLER 
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Lawrence C’. Wroth 


Lieve Counselman Wroth was born in Balti- 
more, Maryland, January 14, 1884; he received his bachelor’s degree at Johns 
Hopkins in 1905, and the honorary degree of doctor of letters from Brown Uni- 
versity in 1932. He served as Librarian at the Maryland Diocesan Library from 
1905 to 1912, and as Assistant Librarian at the Enoch Pratt Free Library from 
1912 to 1923. In that last named year he was appointed Librarian of the John 
Carter Brown Library and now approaches his twentieth year of custodianship 
of that outstanding collection of books and other materials dealing with the his- 
tory of North and South Americas. But the reader must go beyond this terse 
chronology to the list of writings that is appended below to find the full activity 
that gives Mr. Wroth such eminence among his fellow bookmen. 

Among the articles that Mr. Wroth contributed to The Colophon was one entitled 
“The Bibliographical Way” (Vol. III, part 2, new series). We can give you no 
more accurate estimate of his abilities and range of interests than to refer you to 
that article. It will reveal his ability to write in an entertaining and eminently 
readable style on a subject that is so often made drab and pedantic. It will reveal 
the wide range of his interests in his chosen field of seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century Americana and his ability to lift the live figures of statesmen, bookmen, 
and plain humble citizens from the dusty pages of historical records.- Further, it 
will disclose his Holmesian ability to pick clues from old maps and manuscripts 
and pamphlets and pursue them into untrod paths of historical research. 

If the records of our present era become scattered in the course of time, a 
student in the year 2100 might have to pursue the “bibliographical way” in 
estimating the part that Lawrence Wroth now plays in our book world. He will 
be quickly led to Maryland, the state of his birth, and to Rhode Island, his foster 
state, by titles among his historical writings. He might be led into the slight error 
of writing “‘printer” after Mr. Wroth’s name but he has never actively practiced 
the craft. Mr. Wroth appears so much at home among printers’ materials, how- 
ever, when he writes of The Colonial Printer, and in his various monographs on the 
work of individual printers, that he might seem of that profession. But if our 
future student writes simply “librarian” after the name of Lawrence Wroth he 
will be guilty of understatement. For a man who has guided many students 
through the rich collection of historical materials that has been placed under his 
care and who has drawn heavily, ably, and carefully from the resources of that 
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LAWRENCE C. WROTH 


collection to contribute importantly to our knowledge of the past, has surely 
earned a place in the front rank of scholars. 


Epmunp B. THompson 


Sketchlist of Mr. Wroth 


Born: January 14, 1884, in Baltimore, Maryland, 
son of the Rev. Peregrine and Mary Wroth. 
Epucatep: A.B., Johns Hopkins University, 1905; 

Litt.D., Brown University, 1932. 

Famity: Married Barbara Pease, 1930; three sons. 

1905-12: Librarian, Maryland Diocesan Library, 
Baltimore. 

1912-23: Assistant Librarian, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore. 

1917-19: With 110th and 111th Regiments, Field 
Artillery, in the United States and France. En- 
listed as Private, discharged as First Lieutenant. 

Since 1923: Librarian, John Carter Brown Li- 
brary, Providence, Rhode Island; Research Pro- 
fessor of American History at Brown University. 

1932-33: Rosenbach Fellow in Bibliography, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Since 1937: Editor of Notes for Bibliophiles column 
in Sunday New York Herald Tribune Books Section. 

Since 1939: Consultant, Pierpont Morgan Li- 
brary, New York City. 

Memeser: American Antiquarian Society; Biblio- 
graphical Society of America (pres., 1931-33); 
Bibliographical Society of London (hon.; sec. 
for America, 1925-36); Walpole Society; Soci- 
ety of Printers, Boston (hon.); Phi Beta Kappa; 
Alpha Delta Phi; Art Club, Providence; Grolier 
Club, New York; Club of Odd Volumes, Boston; 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts; director, 
Providence Athenaeum (pres., 1933-37); ad- 
visory council, Rhode Island School for the 
Deaf; council, Society of American Archivists; 
associate member, New York Historical Society; 
corresponding member, Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society. 

AUTHOR: 

1911: Parson Weems 

1922: A History of Printing in Colonial Maryland, 
1686-1726 

1923: War Record of Battery A, Maryland Field 
Artillery 

1926: William Parks, Printer and Journalist of 
England and America 

Abel Buell of Connecticut, Silversmith, Type- 

founder and Engraver 

1929: A Declaration of the Lord Baltemore’s Plan- 
tation in Maryland 
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1931: The Colonial Printer, Grolier Club (2nd 
ed., Southworth-Anthoensen, 1938) 

1934: An American Bookshelf (1775) 

1937: Roger Williams; The Way of a Ship; Das 
Amerikanische Buchwesen, with Hellmut 
Lehmann-Haupt and Ruth Granniss, 
Hiersemann (pub. in English as The 
Book in America, Bowker, 1939) 

Epiror: 

1924: Biographical Essays, a Tribute to Wilberforce 
Eames, with G. P. Winship 

1929: Acts of French Royal Administration Concern- 
ing Canada, Guiana, the West Indies and 
Louisiana Prior to 1791 

1931: Catalogue of the John Carter Brown Library 
(Vol. IIT) 

1938: A History of the Printed Book (Vol. III of 
The Dolphin, Limited Editions Club) 

1941: Associate Editor of Print, A Quarterly 
Journal of the Graphic Arts 

Articles in numerous magazines include: James 

Sterling: Poet, Priest, and Prophet of Empire 
(1931); The Maryland Muse by Ebenezer 
Cooke, A Facsimile, with an Introduction by 
Lawrence C. Wroth (1935); John Maylem: 
Poet and Warrior (1936); The Jesuit Relations 
from New France (1936); Roger Williams (1937); 
Printing and the Rise of Modern Culture in the Fif- 
teenth Century (1940); Corpus Typographicum: A 
Review of English and American Printers’ 
Manuals (1935); The St. Mary’s City Press, A 
New Chronology of American Printing (1936); 
The Work of the Merrymount Press (1935); The 
First Work with American Types (1924); The Bib- 
liographical Way (1938); The Present State of Book 
Madness (1930); The Indian Treaty as Literature 
(1928); Juan Ortiz, and the Beginnings of Wood 
Engraving in America (1932); Ezekiel, or the good 
Bibliographer (1932); Daniel Berkeley Updike and 
the Merrymount Press (1940); The Maryland Colo- 
nization Tracts (1929); Introduction, A Decla- 
ration of the Lord Baltemore’s Plantation in Mary- 
land (1929); Dr. Bray’s ‘Proposals for the 
Incouragement of Religion and Learning in the 
Foreign Plantations” — A bibliographical Note 
(1936). 
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DESIGNS FOR A NEW NEWSPAPER 





FOUR SUGGESTED FORMATS FOR “THE CHICAGO SUN” 








DON MAY 


HERE are few opportunities presented any more to design a new newspaper. 

Rather, the trend clearly shows fewer papers in existence at the end of each 
year. The most notable recent example of new format was PM, started in New 
York by Ralph Ingersoll in June, 1940. It broke completely with traditional appear- 
ance and arrangement: small in size, stapled, no run-overs, departmentalized, filled 
with photographs and drawings, smooth paper with finer screened halftones, two 
colors, Caledonia text type. More and more papers throughout the country are 
revising details of their layout and typography towards greater legibility and visual 
interest — but a redesigning problem, involving gradual, isolated changes, is quite 
different from designing a completely new newspaper, expressing a publishing 
concept formed in answer to a particular situation. 

During the Summer of 1941 rumors began circulating that Marshall Field was 
planning to publish a new morning newspaper in Chicago, challenging the suprem- 
acy of Robert R. McCormick’s Tribune. Mr. Field was already publishing PM. 
During the Fall months occasional announcements revealed that the paper was 
actually taking shape. Silliman Evans was engaged as publisher, Rex Smith as 
editor. A contest for a name resulted in the selection of The Chicago Sun. 

Many months previous to the date of publication Gilbert Farrar had been 
working in New York with a dozen possible solutions to the problem of format. 
He brought his pasted-up dummies to Chicago and, with the assistance of the 
typographers of the Cuneo Press, had them set into type in scores of different com- 
binations. A committee consisting of Mr. Farrar, W. C. Mayborn, Assistant to the 
Publisher, Rex Smith, Editor, and George DeWitt, Managing Editor, studied all 
the experimental formats as well as hundreds of papers throughout the country— 
changing, testing, considering. 

The Chicago Sun was set and printed every night for about ten days before its 
actual publication on December 4. For obvious reasons all of the details regarding 
the development of the format were carefully guarded and the dummies destroyed 
each day. 

Rumor had it that Mr. Field’s new paper was to be a morning companiate of 
his New York PM. Chicagoans were naming it AM, and many predicted it would 
be tabloid in size. The first rumor was unfounded, but a six-column size was very 
definitely considered at first. Color was considered (four colors if possible), Bodoni 
Bold upper- and lower-case heads (like the New York Herald Tribune), and many 
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LAYOUT NO. 1 
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DESIGNS FOR A NEW NEWSPAPER 


other innovations in newspaper design which, because of restrictions in mechanical 
equipment, had to be abandoned. 

Having worked for years on a Chicago newspaper and watched with keen 
interest the gradual developments in format throughout the country, I found 
myself visualizing what I thought to be the ideal solution for Chicago’s new 
morning paper. The sketch of this first conception is shown on page 118. After 
presenting it I was asked to develop a second layout, and from that the third 
and fourth. The whole series was shown to the editors, which they used in con- 
sideration of the whole problem. None were used finally, but they do represent 
an interesting study in some of the possibilities that exist in newspaper design. 

There follows a group of over-the-shoulder notes, to accompany the reproduc- 
tions of each experimental format. 


- Designer's Notes on the Four Suggested Layouts 


LAYOUT NO. 1 tion, importance, speed). Not so large as 


et 





A morning newspaper is read on trains, 
trolleys, buses — so a tabloid size would 
be appropriate. Try 14 x 21 inches. For 
format, seek a pattern that will receive 
attention; that is, different and yet not 
“screwball,” that looks important but 
not sensational. 


Masthead. “A.M.” suggested as the name 
paralleling New York’s PM. Chance for 
original handling. Name in Lydian Cur- 
sive letters, in a rectangle one column 
wide. Box and rule in second color, 
which would change to identify time of 
each edition— perhaps starting with a 
night color and ending with a high- 
noon one. Use masthead as: (1) a greet- 
ing from the paper to its readers — “Good 
Morning, Chicago” (or “Merry Christ- 
mas, Chicago”); (2) a statement of the 
date (most important single item); and 
(3) a tip on the weather (second most 
important news of the day). Set in Signal 
Bold, and sans serif caps. 


Headings. Streamer and article heads in 
an italic, medium bold, sans serif (atten- 


to be sensational, but enough so to at- 
tract the reader. Each line of main head- 
ings of major stories to be set flush left, 
always using same letterspacing — thus 
leaving appreciable white space (relief, 
eye catching) at right. Subheads would 
have each line flush right, leaving white 
space at left, and the third head flush 
left again. Thus a hidden force is set up, 
leading the reader’s eye directly down 
into the text. 

Heads for minor stories in roman caps, 
subheads in caps and lowercase. Small 
paragraph heads set in bold sans serif 
caps. All display in sans serif — varying 
with roman, italic, condensed, light, 
medium, and bold. 


Main Photograph. Keep on far left, to 
balance emphasis of right side, where 
main streamer ends and the major story 
begins. Picture should have shape re- 
lated to full-page size, and not deep 
enough to touch horizontal fold (news- 
stand display — looks exciting). Use pho- 
tograph, or drawing, rather than a car- 
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DESIGNS FOR A NEW NEWSPAPER 


toon-which smacks too much of edi- 
torial prejudice, especially in Chicago. 
Text Type. 7-point type on 8-point body 
- with a definitely legible face. Might try 
Garamond. One double and four single 
columns to the page. A 2-point rule sepa- 
rating articles horizontally, and a 1-point 
vertical column rule. 


LAYOUT NO. 2 


Reactions on first trial led to a re- 
quest for: a regular-size paper of eight 
columns, following closely the New York 
Times, but “brightened up a bit.” No 
screamer heads. Not sensational. Con- 
servative, straightforward-—in keeping 
with the slogan, “An Honest News- 


. paper.” “Chicago Daily Sun” proposed 


for name. 


Masthead. Name in Caslon Open, over 
a thick and thin rule. (Open face resem- 
bles no other Chicago paper style.) Edi- 
tion and weather data in Caslon Small 
Caps and Caslon Italic, unboxed (for 
simplicity). One color. 


Pictures. Use small cartoon or drawing, 
with toned background, at top of fourth 
and fifth columns, to separate the two 
major stories. Two-column editorial di- 
rectly beneath. 


Headings. Caslon, upper and lowercase, 
flushed away from the center of the page. 
Subheads in condensed sans serif, flushed 
towards center of page. Small paragraph 
heads in bold sans serif caps, flushed 
away from center. No vertical rules. 

Not good for Chicago — too much of a 
monument to yesterday’s news, rather 
than a vivid, living report of today’s. So 
I tried Number 3. 


LAYOUT NO. 3 (page 122) 


Arrange an asymmetrical balance, with 


a feeling of activity, variety—yet orderly. 
Retain generally conservative tone. 
Masthead. Weiss italic for name, to dis- 
tinguish quickly from other papers. One 
color. Sun symbol (screened gray) at the 
left, containing time of the edition. 
Weather at right, enclosed in decorative 
parentheses—which is repeated in the 
heading of first column News Summary 
and Index. 


Headings. Caslon type — condensed italic 
caps for main heads, varied with upper 
and lower-case roman. Important head- 
ings two columns wide. Subheads in sans 
serif. All heads flushed to right side of 
column. 


Pictures. One only, to the left, and large, 
as in Number 1. 


Text. Caslon type, 7-point on 8-point 
body. Eight columns. 
LAYOUT NO. 4 (page 124) 
Consideration of the three experimental 
layouts favored the eye appeal of Num- 
ber 1, in spite of reasoning for Number 
2. Virtues of Number 1 to be tried, along 
with some that developed in the other 
three. Name changed to “The Morning 
Sun,” and size definitely established as 
large (eight columns). 


Masthead. Same as Number 1, except 
name rectangle to be two columns wide. 
Name block and band to be in a second 
color. 


Features. First column at left given to 
“Today’s Sun Spots,” a listing of brief 
highlights of the news. Index at bottom 
of right-hand column (easily found). 
Heads for both Sun Spots and Index set 
in Lydian Cursive, echoing name in 
masthead. ’ 
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LAYOUT NO. 3 
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DESIGNS FOR A NEW NEWSPAPER 


All other details of Number 1 are re- 
tained in this larger version. 


FINAL FORMAT 


At midnight of December 3 The Chi- 
cago Sun appeared on the city streets. 
The new morning newspaper was a 
reality. There were details that would 
have to be corrected gradually, but for 
the most part the “bugs” had been re- 
moved through ten days of rehearsal. 

Reaction to the final format varied. 
Some.thought it made its competitors 
look like “old hats.” Others had ex- 
pected something more revolutionary. 
But almost everyone agreed that the for- 
mat was legible, readable. 

Few critics knew of the many limita- 
tions that confronted Mr. Farrar. Aside 
from the differences of opinion that 
would naturally enter into a problem of 
such magnitude, the mechanical difficul- 
ties were a considerable factor. The Sun 
had contracted with the Chicago Daily 
News for the use of its composing and 
press equipment. The Sun wanted to 
use color, but could not have it. The 
selection of text and display types was 
entirely dependent upon what faces and 
machines were available at the News 
plant. 

The text is set in 714 point Excelsior, 
on an 81% point slug. The width of the 
type line is 12 picas, instead of the usual 
1114. Major articles begin with a para- 
graph set in 9 point Antique No. 1, then 
drop to the 714 point Excelsior. 

The paper is standard size, with eight 
columns to the page. 

After much consideration Metro Black 
and Metro Medium were chosen for the 
display types. Metro is available in all 
weights and sizes from 12 to 144 point, 


123 


and can be set on slug-casting machines. 
Erbar Medium is used for column heads. 
All main heads are flushed to the left, 
and all subheads indented. Paragraph 
heads are set in Bold Face No. 2, flushed 
left. 

The name of the paper is hand- 


‘lettered. This letter form was chosen so 


as to be different from that of any other 
paper, to establish an identity, and to 
afford an interesting contrast with the 
Metro Black banner heads. 

Swelling dashes are used to separate 
the articles. Throughout the paper there 
is a generous use of photographs and 
large cartoons, to add interest and color 
to the pages. 
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SELECTED 


REFERENCE WORKS 


ON TYPOGRAPHY AND THE GRAPHIC ARTS 


FOR ENGLISH READERS 


This listing, under broad provisional headings, is our beginning answer to the demand for a 
suggested working library covering Print’s field of interest. Criticism of the present nucleus by 
readers, and their recommendation of other helpful, authoritative, and reasonably available works, 
will benefit the undertaking and be much appreciated. 


ARTISTS, DESIGNERS 


Bernard, A., Geofroy Tory: Printer and Engraver 
. , trans. by G. B. Ives. Boston: River- 
side Press, 1909. 


Bewick, T., A Memoir of Thomas Bewick. Lon- 
don: Longman, Green, Longman, and Rob- 
erts, 1862. 


Bolton, T., American Book Illustrators. New York: 
Bowker, 1938. 

Brown, G. B., Rembrandt, a Study of His Life and 
Works. London: Duckworth & Co.; New 
York: Scribners, 1907. 

Cleland, T. M., The Decorative Work of T. M. 
Cleland. New York: Pynson Printers, 1929. 
Dodgson, C., Albrecht Diirer. London and Bos- 

ton: Medici, 1926. 

Frantz, H., and O. Uzanne, Daumier and Gava- 
rin. London: Studio, 1904. 

Gill, E., Autobiography. New York: Devon-Adair, 
1941. 

Hind, A. M., Great Engravers: Goya. (In the 
same series edited by Mr. Hind: Marcan- 
tonio, Holbein, Rembrandt, Mantegna, Ho- 
garth, Van Dyck, Diirer, Bartolozzi, J. R. 
Smith, Boucher, Fragonard.) New York and 
London: Stokes, 1911. 

Hofer, P., The Work of W. A. Dwiggins. Article 
in the Dolphin, Number Two, pp. 220-256. 
New York: Limited Editions Club, 1935. 

Keynes, G. L., A Bibliography of William Blake. 
New York: Grolier Club, 1921. 

Mackail, J. W., Life of William Morris. 2 vols. 
New York and London: Longmans, Green, 
1899. 

Rogers, B., The Work of Bruce Rogers: A Cata- 
logue of an Exhibition Arranged by the 


American Institute of Graphic Arts and the 
Grolier Club. New York: Oxford, 1939. 
Stauffer, D. McN., American Engravers upon Cop- 
per and Steel. 2 vols. New York: Grolier Club, 
1907. 
Tuer, A. W., Bartolozzi and His Works. 2 vols. 
London: Leadenhall Press, 1881. 


Warde, F., Bruce Rogers, Designer of Books. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1925. 


BOOKS, BOOKMAKING 


American Dictionary of Printing and Bookmaking. 
New York: Lockwood & Co., 1894. 


Benbow, J., Manuscript @ Proof. New York: 
Oxford, 1937. 


Bibliographica. Papers on Books, Their History 
and Art. 3 vols. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co., 1895-1897. 

The Book Collector’s Quarterly. London: Cassell, 
1930-1935- 

Bouchot, H. F. X. M., The Book. London: H. 
Grevel & Co.; New York: Scribners, 18go0. 
Cockerell, D., Bookbinding and the Care of Books. 
4th ed. London: Pitman; New York: Apple- 

ton, 1924. 

The Colophon: a Book Collectors’ Quarterly. 
New York: Colophon, 1930-1940. 

Davenport, C. J. H., The Book: Its History and 
Development. 2nd ed. New York: Peter Smith, 
1931. 

The Dolphin: a Journal of the Making of Books. 
New York: Limited Editions Club, 1933+. 
Duff, E. G., Early Printed Books. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co.; New York: 

Scribners, 1893. 
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Gentry, H., and D. Greenhood, Chronology of 
Books and Printing. Rev. ed. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1936. 

Lehmann-Haupt, H., ed., Bookbinding in Amer- 
ica. Three essays by H. D. French, J. W. 
Rogers, and H. Lehmann-Haupt. Portland, 
Maine: Southworth-Anthoensen, 1941. 


Lehmann-Haupt, H., R. S. Granniss, and L. C. 
Wroth, The Book in America. New York: 
Bowker, 1939. 

The Library: A Quarterly Review of Bibliogra- 
phy. A. W. Pollard, ed. London: Oxford, 
1920+. 

Lydenberg, H. M., and J. Archer, The Care and 
Repair of Books. 2nd ed. New York: Bowker, 
1935: 

A Manual of Style. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1937. 

McKerrow, R. B., An Introduction to Bibliography. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1928. 

McMurtrie, D. C., The Book. New York: Covici- 
Friede, 1937. 

Madan, F., Books in Manuscript. 2nd ed., rev. 


London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & 
Co., 1920. 


Mawson, C. O. S., and J. W. Robson, The Com- 
plete Desk Book. New York: Crowell, 1939. 
Modern Book Production. London: Studio, 1928. 
Pollard, A. W., Fine Books. London: Methuen, 

1912. 
Putnam, G. H., Books and Their Makers During 


the Middle Ages. 2 vols. New York and Lon- 
don: Putnam, 1896. 


Transactions of the Bibliographical Society. 15 vols. 
London: The Bibliographical Society, 1893- 
1920. For continuation, see The Library. 

Wroth, L., ed., A History of the Printed Book, 
Being the Third Number of the Dolphin. 
New York: Limited Editions Club, 1938. 


CALLIGRAPHY, WRITING, 
LETTERING 


Benson, J. H., and A. G. Carey, The Elements of 
Lettering. Newport, R.I.: J. Stevens, 1940. 
Chappell, W., The Anatomy of Lettering. New 
York and Toronto: Loring and Mussey, © 
1935- 

Clodd, E., The Story of the Alphabet. New ed. 
New York and London: Appleton, 1938. 


Day, L. F., Alphabets Old and New. London: 
126 


SELECTED REFERENCE WORKS 


B. T. Batsford, 1910; New York: Scribner 
1920. 

Degering, H., ed., Lettering. London: Benn, 
1929. 

Gill, A. E. R., Manuscript G Inscription Letters. 
2nd imp., rev. London: John Hogg, 1911. 


Heal, A., The English Writing-Masters and Their 
Copy-Books, 1570-1800. Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1931. 

Hewitt, G., Lettering. London: Seeley, Service; 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1930. 

Holme, C. G., ed., Lettering of To-day. London 
and New York: Studio, 1937. 

Jenkins, J., The Art of Writing. Cambridge, 
Mass.: 1813. 

Jessen, P., Meister der Schreibkunst aus Drei Fahr- 
hunderten. 200 plates. Stuttgart: J. Hoffmann, 
1923. 

Johnston, E., Writing G Illuminating & Lettering. 
17th imp. London: Pitman, 1932. 

Morison, S., Latin Script since the Renaissance. 
Cambridge: Privately printed by W. Lewis 
at The University Press, 1938. 


Strange, E. F., Alphabets, a Handbook of Lettering. 
grd ed. London: Bell, 1898. 


Taylor, I., The History of the Alphabet. 2 vols. 
London: Edward Arnold; New York: Scrib- 
ners, 1899. 


Thompson, E. M., An Introduction to Greek and 
Latin Palaeography. Enl. ed. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1912. 


Ullman, B. L., Ancient Writing and Its Influence. 
New York: Longmans, 1932. 


COLOR 


Birren, F., The Story of Color. Westport, Conn.: 
Crimson Press, 1941. 


Cleland, T. M., Grammar of Color: Arrange- 
ments of Strathmore Papers . . . according 
to Munsell system; with an introduction by 
A. H. Munsell. Mittineague, Mass.: Strath- 
more Paper Co., 1921. 


International Printing Ink Corporation, Series 
of Monographs on Color. 3 vols.: No. 1, Color 
Chemistry; No. 2, Color as Light; No. 3, 
Color in Use. New York: The I. P. I. Cor- 
poration, 1935. 

Munsell Book of Color. Baltimore: Munsell Color 
Co., 1929. 


The Theory of Color in Advertising. Group of arti- 




















ON TYPOGRAPHY AND THE 


cles in Printing Art, Vol. 67, No. 4, pp. 25-78. 
Chicago: Dartnell, 1938. 


DECORATION, ILLUSTRATION 


Art Directors Club of New York. Annual of Ad- 
vertising Art. New York: Book Service Co., 
1922 ++. 

Arts et Métiers Graphiques, No. 26. Le Livre 
d’Art International. Paris: Arts et Métiers 
Graphiques, 1931. 

Bradley, His Book. Vols. 1-2. May, 1896, to 
Feb., 1897. Springfield, Mass.: Wayside Press, 
1896-1897. 

Crane, W., Of the Decorative Illustration of Books 
Old and New. 3rd ed., rev. London, New 
York: Bell, 1905. 

Ellis, J. C., comp., General Index to Illustrations. 
Boston: Faxon, 1931. 


Farnsworth, S., Illumination and Its Development 
in the Present Day. New York: George H. 
Doran; London: Hutchinson, 1922. 


Goodhue, B. G., Book Decorations. New York: 
Grolier Club, 1931. 


Havinden, A., Line Drawing for Reproduction. 
London and New York: Studio, 1933. 


Herbert, J. A., Llluminated Manuscripts. London: 
Methuen, r1g11. 


Ivins, W. M., Jr., Prints and Books, Informal 
Papers. Cambridge: Harvard, 1926. 


Johnson, A. F., German Renaissance Title-Borders. 
Oxford: Bibliographical Society, 1929. 

Jones, O., Grammar of Ornament. 1st ed. London: 
Quaritch, 1868. 


Kauffer, E. McK., The Art of the Poster. London: 
C. Palmer; New York: Boni, 1925. 

Lippmann, F., The Art of Wood-Engraving in 
Italy in the Fifteenth Century. London: Quar- 
itch, 1888. 

Loring, R., Marbled Papers. Boston: Club of Odd 
Volumes, 1933. 

Lyell, J. P. R., Early Book Illustration in Spain. 
London: Grafton, 1926. 

Modern Publicity, Commercial Art Annual. Lon- 
don: Studio, 1924+. 

Pennell, J., Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen: 
Their Work and Their Methods. London: 1920. 

Pollard, A., Early Illustrated Books. 2nd ed. Lon- 
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Milliam Carton 


1424-1491 

Master William Caxton, printer, died 450 years ago in his late sixties. So passed 
a commoner of England who printed the first book in English and the first book 
in England, and who left our English-speaking world greatly in his debt. His fame 
is that of printer and translator and writer, but in that fifteenth century when he 
lived, he occupied an honorable, if not memorable, position in that vigorous group 
of merchant-adventurers who spread English commerce and English administra- 
tion beyond the British Isles. Born in the latter days of the great wool trade be- 
tween England and the Continent (the wool staple then occupying much the same 
important place in international affairs that the great steel cartels now do), he 
spent most of his mature years in Bruges as an agent of the staple, and in occasional 
diplomatic intrigues. He was a typical, busy English businessman of his time, with- 
out title of nobility, but moving freely in the politico-business circles of his day at 
the court of Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy, sister of Edward IV of England. 

It was at Bruges that Caxton first learned of the newly invented craft of printing, 
and at Cologne he made himself acquainted with the technique of the device. At 
Bruges, in 1473, when he was about 49 years old, he set up as printer with Colard 
Mansion, in order to print certain books of his own liking which he might present 
to his friends at Margaret’s Court. There the first book ever to be printed in the 
English language was issued — The Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye, probably in 
1474. Returning to England in 1476, Caxton established a press in some buildings 
belonging to the Abbey of Westminster, and thence issued the first book printed 
in England — The Dictes or Sayengis of the Philosophres, in 1477. His last book was 
published in 1491 — almost a hundred titles having been printed in fourteen years. 

The product of Caxton’s press was an example of crude vigor rather than of 
subtle refinement: his type was a bold lettre baétarde imported from the low coun- 
tries, the illustrations were more forceful than elegant, and the workmanship much 
inferior to that of contemporary presses on the Continent. 

More important than his printing, possibly (as is coming to be recognized in 
later years), was his position in the history of English literature and the English 
language. A recent writer has called him, “Mirror of Fifteenth-Century Letters.” 
He was greatly intrigued by the romances of chivalry and the intellectual ferment 
of a court where literature was a dominant interest. It was the translation of 
such books into simple and vigorous English which gives him his place in our 
literary annals — more than that he printed the first edition of Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales. ““He was little influenced by learning foreign to the ideas in which he lived, 
and thoroughly representative of his time and locality.” 

Cari Purincton Ro tins 
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ONE HUNDRED MASTERPIECES OF PRINTMAKING: NO. 7 


THE THREE CROSSES 
by Rembrandt Harmensz van Rijn (1606-1669) 


In the presence of certain works of genius criticism is stilled. Complete under- 
standing and sympathy may be felt by many, but is completely expressed by few. 
It has always seemed to me that, weighing the spiritual and emotional content of 
this print in relation to the means by which they are revealed, it is perhaps the 
nearest thing to a miracle in the history of graphic art, if not of all pictorial art. 
Many men have undertaken to interpret probably the most significant moment 
in history in many ways and in many media; none has more profoundly and 
poignantly felt its tragedy, its mystery, and its ultimate glory; none has, so simply 
yet so expressively, translated them into symbols that may be read and understood 
by all. Consider, please, that Rembrandt used only black lines on white paper; 
that, since there is no true black or white in nature, and no lines, his message was 
couched in terms by which he could not represent, but only suggest. And that on 
the comparatively small surface of a piece of copper, without the use of color or 
tone (except as produced by lines) or three dimensional form, he had to — and 
did — recreate not only the supreme moment in human history, but the idea which 
made it supreme. 

It is easy to analyze and understand “‘The Three Crosses” as a pictorial com- 
position, to see and appreciate the balance, harmony, and rhythm, which make 
this print, compositionally, a masterpiece. It is equally easy for him who knows 
and loves prints to realize the utter command of the medium, breathtaking as it is. 
For these are, after all, the attributes of picture making, which other men have 
known and practiced with — who shall say — equal skill. But it is difficult to com- 
prehend how any man, with all the limitations that confine even the greatest men, 
could see and feel and do what this Dutch citizen, this man, this genius, has here 
seen and felt and done. I have no idea under what circumstances Rembrandt van 
Rijn created ““The Three Crosses,’ but I am very sure that it was subject to the 
influence of a discernment and an emotion that lifted him out of himself into 
another state. He must have been torn and shaken, unconscious of everything but 
the stark tragedy, the indescribable wonder, and the transcendent glory of what 
was being revealed to him. Yet throughout the experience and probably quite 
unconsciously as far as he was concerned, his mind and eye and hand worked 
together under that perfect discipline that must result from as near consummate 
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MASTERPIECES OF PRINTMAKING 


knowledge as it is given to man to possess. Not here is the suave and complete 
draughtsmanship we see in the “Christ with the Sick Around Him, Receiving 
Little Children” which succeeding generations have lovingly and reverently called 
“The Hundred Guilder Print,” but rather forms thrown onto the copper with an 
almost fierce abandon. Look at the drawing of the centurion, and the centurion’s 
horse, see the faces that are but squares or rectangles, with axis lines cut through 
them to take the place of detailed features, and observe how feeling is sublimated 
at the expense of any effort at literal representation. It is great picture making — 
yes — but it is far more than that; it is great art. And what constitutes great art, 
and why it is so much greater, and rarer, than great picture making, I can feel, 
but do not know how to say. But you will feel it, too, as all men have felt it through 
the ages. I like to think of ““The Three Crosses” not as an etching, not as a work 
of art, but as a profound spiritual experience which, coming first to Rembrandt, 
has, by the magic of his power, been made available to us. —J. T. A. 


* * * 


When I undertook the appreciation of one hundred masterpieces from the great field of all prints, 
I stated they would appear in no historical sequence, either as to author, individual work, or medium, 
and no effort would be made to rank them in generally accepted importance or in order of personal 
preference. It is for this reason that Rembrandt’s ‘‘The Three Crosses” appears where it does in the 
series. I had to save it until such time as I might feel best able to talk about it. Under the present 
conditions that face mankind and the civilization he has tried to build up through the centuries, I 
believe the time is now apposite.—J. T. A. 


ONE HUNDRED MASTERPIECES OF PRINTMAKING: NO. 8 


NICOLAS FOUQUET 
by Robert Nanteuil (1623-1678) 


In the great group of portrait engravers whose names are among the brightest 
luminaries in French art of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Robert 
Nanteuil was perhaps the greatest. Born in 1623 and dying in 1678, he was both 
one of France’s most distinguished portraitists of all time and a master engraver 
as well. Before him came Michel Lasne and Claude Mellan, the latter a minia- 
turist and, later, exponent of the “swelling line.” Then there was Jean Morin, 
author of beautifully modeled portraits in engraving, etching, and stipple; after- 
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wards came Gerard Edelinck, native of Antwerp, and Antoine Masson, who en- 
graved the famous “Grey-Haired Man”; and, later still, were Pierre Drevet and 
his incredible son, Pierre-Imbert, who gilded and re-gilded the refined gold of the 
engraver’s technique. 

But of them all, Robert Nanteuil is pre-eminent, for not only did he match any 
of them in technical accomplishment, but he was greater than any as an original 
artist in that he worked principally from his own pastels and drawings, made from 
life. His more than two hundred portraits evince a nobility of design, perfection 
of draughtsmanship, delicacy of modeling, expressiveness of line quality, absence 
of all mannerisms, and power of concentration, that place them among the master- 
pieces of engraving of all epochs and all lands. Magnificent examples are the 
“Anne d’Autriche” and “Louis XIV” of 1666, “‘Frangois de la Mothe le Vayer,”’ 
‘Henri de la Tour d’Auvergne, Vicomte de Turenne, Maréchal de France,” “Jean 
Loret,”” and “Basile Fouquet’’; while the ““Pompone de Belliévre” of 1657, en- 
graved while the artist was still a young man, has been called the world’s most 
beautiful engraved portrait. Fine as it is, it was executed from a painting by 
Le Brun and lacks something of the force of Nanteuil’s interpretations of his own 
drawings. Among the latter first place may well be assigned to the “Nicolas 
Fouquet,”’ unsurpassed for subtlety and characterization in all the master’s works. 

To study this portrait is not only to know a great engraving; more significantly, 
it is to know Nicolas Fouquet, man and minister. And, after all, is not this the 
highest function of a portrait? It’s a shrewd face, reflecting knowledge of life and 
of his fellow men, weighing every action with considered thought; hard, perhaps, 
yet understanding; selfish, perhaps, yet with kindness; best of all, sensitive and 
appreciative. Born in 1615, rising to the position of Minister of Finance under the 
great Louis XIV, the protégé of Mazarin, imprisoned by the latter in 1661, he 
spent his last years there. What if he was a little too sharp in matters of finance, 
what if he was even unscrupulous, we can forgive him for such common, worldly 
faults because of his great love for art and his lifelong effort to further and support 
it. In the writer’s mind, at least, this went far to ensure for Nicolas Fouquet the 
respect and gratitude of posterity. If nothing else, he helped give the world one 
of its finest portraits! — J. T. A. 
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THE FATE OF ENGLISH LIBRARIES 
In the latest Annual Report of the Friends of 
the National Libraries there is a list of Eng- 
lish libraries destroyed or very badly dam- 
aged. While we may hope that in most cases 
the greatest treasures were removed to safe 
repositories before the destruction, included 
in that list are several libraries in which it 
would have been difficult to make a selection. 
The most important library reported dam- 
aged is that of Lambeth Palace. The extent 
of the damage there is not known but from 
newspaper reports and pictures it would ap- 
pear that it was the more modern portions 
which were destroyed. Likewise, while large 
numbers of books were destroyed at the 
Guildhall Library it was reported in the 
papers that the collections relating to the 
City of London, which included a large num- 
ber of rare books and prints, had been re- 
moved before the destruction of the library 
last December. We may hope, also, that the 
Shakespeare documents, the remarkably fine 
Dutch books, the rarities of the Sir Thomas 
More collection, and most of the other valu- 
able or irreplaceable pieces were removed in 
good time. 

The University of London appears to have 
been singularly unfortunate, for besides the 
University Library at South Kensington, Uni- 
versity College Library in Gower Street, and 
King’s College Library in the Strand, several 
of the smaller college collections have been 
badly damaged. Ironically enough, according 
to newspaper reports, much of the damage at 
King’s College consisted of books relating to 
Goethe and Schiller. It should be recorded 
again that the Goldsmiths’ College Library re- 
ported completely destroyed is not the Gold- 
smiths’ Company’s Library of Economic Lit- 
erature, which is housed in South Kensington 
and is perhaps the greatest collection of that 
nature which has been amassed, but is the 
general library of the college of that name, 


part of the University of London housed at 
New Cross, S. E. 14. The administrators of 
the University’s libraries are well aware of 
the value and interest of their better books 
and we may be assured every precaution was 
taken long ago to preserve the rarities. 

The Hampstead Public Library has been 
entirely destroyed but it is not stated whether 
the more valuable portions of Henry Mor- 
ley’s library had been removed or whether 
the Dalziel collection is safe. From private 
information it would appear that the great 
Dilke bequest of Keats manuscripts and books 
from his library was removed in good time. 
For the rest one can only hope! 

The public libraries of England, from the 
collector’s viewpoint, are mainly remarkable 
for the excellence of their collections of local 
topographical material and it is not unlikely 
that the unique portions of those collections 
have been preserved. In any case it is re- 
corded that the public libraries of Chelsea, 
Coventry, Lambeth, and Richmond have been 
either destroyed or very heavily damaged. All 
those named possessed important collections 
of local material. 

In all the accounts of the destruction of the 
Middle Temple Library no word has been 
included regarding the Petyt manuscripts, the 
most precious portion of that library. Pre- 
sumably, therefore, they have not been de- 
stroyed. However, there can be no doubt that 
here and there immense and irreplaceable col- 
lections are gone forever: the Trinity House 
muniments, the books in the attic of Sta- 
tioners’ Hall, the archives of many publishing 
houses, as well as the millions of modern 
books warehoused near St. Paul’s—FurorE 
Teutonico RipuTa. 


HISTORICAL LIBRARY OF 
THE YALE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Dr. John F. Fulton has presented the first 
annual report of the Historical Library of the 
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Yale University School of Medicine. As the 
author of the Report, Dr. Fulton could not 
tell of the very important part he has played 
in the initiation of this new institution, but 
he has been able to write a document which 
will set a high standard both in the accom- 
plishments recorded and in the vigorous style 
of presentation. 

Although the new library building was dedi- 
cated only last June, this record of its growth 
and organization is indeed impressive. The 
task of sorting, arranging, and cataloguing 
the Cushing and Fulton libraries has been an 
arduous one, for upon their classification and 
arrangement will depend much of their effec- 
tiveness as an educational instrument. If well 
done, students of “humanistic science’ may 
learn much from reading merely the titles of 
the books as they are shelved behind the not- 
too-forbidding screens. 

It is pleasant to note that in this first year 
a number of important additions have been 
made, including four incunabula. While most 
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of the new acquisitions are of purely medical 
interest, there are some which, at least in 
part, treat of the history of other sciences. 
Perhaps it is not too impertinent to point 
out that the totals given on page 21 of the 
Report need some amending, for the last of 
the five items noted as printed in London in 
the sixteenth century, The Order of Hospi- 
talls of King Henry VIII, 1557, was actually 
printed there, apparently for Samuel Pepys, 
about 1690. 

We may expect to hear much more, in the 
future, about this great new library which has 
arisen, complete with building, monograph 
series, and even an association of patrons. 
But its true importance, until a catalogue of 
its collections is published, can only be gauged 
by him who will take the time to look with 
care at the heavily laden shelves in New 
Haven and marvel at how complete are the 
series of early editions of so many great men 
of science: Vesalius, Boyle, Browne, Harvey, 


Priestley, etc. 
Wo. A. JACKSON 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

€ Interesting in the present state of British 
publishing is the very definite shift in the 
public’s attitude toward the unpleasant as- 
pects of their changed world. Quite naturally, 
books which deal with conditions within 
England receive wide distribution, but a con- 
siderable demand has appeared for books 
written by exiled and refugee authors, from 
both Axis and occupied countries, describing 
their experiences. Books on Nazi Germany, 
which publishers a year ago would not touch, 
are now welcomed. There have been com- 
plaints about the dearth of literature on Rus- 
sia, but this Fall the gap began to be filled. 
“Knowledge Is the Beginning of Victory” has 
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become the guiding theme of the National 
Book Council. 

q A. J. A. Symons, Director of the First Edi- 
tion Club, editor of The Book Collector's 
Quarterly, and organizer of the British “Fifty 
Books” exhibitions, died recently. Mr. Symons 
was also co-founder of the Wine and Food 
Society, and shortly before his death pub- 
lished a parody of the official ration book, 
which he called The Unrationed Book. 

{ Employment of women has increased no- 
ticeably in the printing trade since the out- 
break of the War. The Women’s Printing So- 
ciety and Messrs. John Bale in London are 
training many women to be compositors and 
to run platen presses. They have special time 
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off for housework and shopping. 


q “Patra” (Printing and Allied Trades Re- 
search Association) was bombed out last 
Spring, destroying everything (chemical, phys- 
ics, and microscopy laboratories and library) 
except the workshop in the basement. How- 
ever, the card index to the information bu- 
reau and the library accession register, from 
which the library may be rebuilt, were saved. 
After their loss a member firm gave them 
space for offices and library - until they are 
ready to move into their new premises. A 
Balance Sheet of the Fire, the current issue of 
the “Patra” journal, sums up their losses. 


§ A number of public libraries throughout 
the country have offered facilities to printing 
and publishing firms damaged by bombs. 
This service includes: (1) Permission to have 
correspondence addressed in care of the 
library; (2) use of telephones and typewriters; 
(3) office accommodation for occasional use 
of the firm’s staff; (4) a register of temporary 
addresses of bombed-out firms; (5) a list of 
empty properties in the district, where new 
accommodations may be found; (6) a wide 
range of directories, annuals, dictionaries, 
code books, and trade journals. 


FRANCE 


q Few books are being published in France 
and the people are seeking consolation in Ra- 
cine, Corneille, Moliére, and Hugo. Edy Le- 
grand, painter and book illustrator (Divine 
Comedy and Shakespeare), has been working 
on a new illustrated edition of the Bible, 
which the Union Latine d’Editions intends 
to publish. Legrand has been living in Mo- 
rocco for the last three years. 


GERMANY 


q After the much trumpeted return to gothic 
[““Nordic”? “Aryan’’?] type, with its enforced 
use of Fraktur, the Germans recently have 
had to go into reverse. Beginning last May 
the extreme Nazi Angriff started to use ro- 
man type instead of Fraktur. Volkischer Beo- 
bachter and Borsenzeitung followed. Then 


the Leipzig Book Trade announced that Ger- 
man publishers were expecting to print ex- 
clusively in roman text in the future. Hitler 
himself has even come out in favor of the 
roman letter. The explanation — “political 
necessity”! It seems that in the newly occu- 
pied countries most of the people could speak 
the German language but could not read 
gothic type. Thus they can only be “enlight- 
ened” through the letter forms they had al- 
ways known — roman. 


q All this must be a blow to the German 
type foundries who, with great clamor, have 
been patriotically producing quantities of 
new gothic faces. Paul Renner, one of the 
best-known German type designers, is particu- 
larly on the spot. He has proved by his new- 
est type face, “Ballade,” that his artistic prin- 
ciples are no longer those which he expressed 
so vehemently in connection with his re- 
nowned “Futura.” He was then a declared 
enemy of every kind of type face whose ori- 
gins went back to written script. Now that he 
has designed a calligraphic letter, refuting his 
arguments completely, he will have to find 
still a new set of principles. 


{ Orthotypographia, one of the first style 
manuals, was written in 1634 by Hieronymus 
Hornschuch. It has been translated from the 
Latin and published by the Bibliographisches 
Institut in Leipzig. 


SWEDEN 


q In addition to Svensk Bokkonst, the associa- 
tion that sponsors the “25 Books of the Year,” 
a new organization, Stockholms Typografiska 
Gille, was founded in 1939 to promote and 
develop fine printing. Its director, Bror Za- 
chrisson, is well known as a typographer and 
designer and writer. He is one of the direc- 
tors of the great Victor Pettersson printing 
house. Mr. Zachrisson received part of his 
training in the Department of Printing at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 


q The Swedish tobacco monopoly has pub- 
lished a commemorative book to celebrate its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. A richly designed 
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work by William Peterson, it was printed by 
Ivar Haeggstrém in Stockholm, and its many 
vignettes and illustrations were engraved on 
wood by Evald Dahlberg, who designs most 
of the packages for Swedish cigars and ciga- 
rettes. 

{ A recent poster contest for the Swedish 
Defense Loan drive, sponsored by the Treas- 
ury Department, occasioned a warm contro- 
versy. Of the three winning designs, two were 
made from enlarged photographs. A lively 
newspaper discussion followed on “photogra- 
phy vs. creative art” in which the jury was 
vigorously criticized and defended. Isaac 
Griinewald, the Swedish painter, proposed 
that another contest be held on the same sub- 
ject for artists alone, with no prizes to be 
awarded. Photographers, on the other hand, 
were enthusiastic over the “intelligent appre- 
ciation” of the jury. 

q Another bit of commotion in connection 
with the poster contest resulted from the dis- 
covery that the winner of the second prize 
had used an American photograph by Bob 
Leavitt, portraying an old woman praying. 
Newspaper headlines ran: “American Old 
Woman For Defense Poster.” The prize win- 
ner thereupon had to obtain Mr. Leavitt's ap- 
proval of the use of his photograph. 


q Isaac Collijn, head librarian of the Swedish 
Royal Library in Stockholm, and well known 
for his efforts toward international coopera- 
tion of libraries, has retired at the age of 65. 
Mr. Collijn is the author of much of the litera- 
ture on Swedish libraries, bibliography, and 
history of Swedish printing. Oscar Wiesel- 
gren, former librarian in charge of the de- 
partment of manuscripts at the Royal Li- 
brary, succeeded Mr. Collijn. The new head 
librarian has contributed material on Swedish 
manuscripts and the history of the Swedish 
theater. 

€ Stockholm’s “Week of Danish Culture” in- 
cluded an exhibition of Danish books at the 
Nordic Museum, showing the work of several 
eminent Danish artists in the field of book 
illustration. The outstanding sections were 
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the gay and beautiful children’s books, and 
the hand bindings, developed in the tradi- 
tion of the acknowledged master at the be- 
ginning of this century — Anker Kyster. 


ITALY 


€ The Seventh Triennale of books and 
graphic arts took place in 1940. It was di- 
vided into seven parts: graphic arts in every- 
day life; techniques; examples, 1933-1939; 
outdoor advertising; modern designers; Ital- 
ian achievements of the last decade; books. 

{ Two histories of Italian printing have 
been published. One is about the oldest of 
Italian typographers—Panfilio Castaldi of 
Felte. The other concerns the typography of 
the communities of Piedmont, founded by 
Alessandro Vinciguerra in the mid-nineteenth 
century. 

{ Italy lost one of its most important book 
figures with the death of Giuseppe Fumagalli. 
Librarian and bibliographer, interested in 
typography and fine bookmaking, he has rep- 
resented Italy in many international exhibi- 
tions. Several years ago he became Director of 
the Instituto del Libro in Rome after hold- 
ing a similar position in Florence for years. 


SWITZERLAND 

€ The exhibition in honor of Gutenberg 
held in the Museum of Arts and Crafts in 
Ziirich was limited to books, and showed the 
development of printing from 1440 to 1940 in 
all countries. Particular attention was given 
to Swiss books of the last 50 years, showing 
the considerable difference in production in 
those parts influenced by France from those 
influenced by Germany before the first World 
War. After the last war the difference is seen 
to disappear. 


POLAND 

q Since the War, publishing in Poland has 
completely stopped, thus ending a great many 
promising plans. Grafica, a_ graphic-arts 
magazine founded by Franciscek Siedlecki, 
had been revived in 1938 by Tadeusz Gro- 
nowski. Another, Arkady (to which Ostoja- 
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Chrostowski, well-known wood engraver, 
contributed a number of articles), dealt with 
prints and graphic arts, architecture, and in- 
terior decoration. This magazine sought to 
encourage all aspects of modern design. 

q The publishing house of J. Mortkowicz, in 
Warsaw, was preparing a history of Polish 
book illustration. Another book started, but 
not finished, was Modern Painting in Poland 
with text in Polish, French, and German, 
biographies by critics, and excellent repro- 
ductions. The first volume of Don Quichotte, 
illustrated by Stefan Mrozewski, was pub- 
lished and won first prize from the Polish 
Pen Club. Of the books brought out just be- 
fore the War the greatest success was a chil- 
dren’s book, Brrechwa, Kaczka dziwaczka 
(The Queer Duckling), illustrated by Fran- 
ciszka Themerson. 

q In Kracow, Poland’s second city before the 
War, a new German State Library was opened 
with great ceremony last April. The libraries 
in Warsaw and Lublin are now entirely re- 
organized as German institutions. 


RUSSIA 

q Hugo Steiner-Prag, who made a trip 
through Russia this summer, reports that the 
Book Museum in Moscow is “an almost in- 
describable mess.” Heaps of the most valu- 
able items are piled in completely inadequate 
premises. Among them are wonderful exam- 
ples of old Russian manuscripts; Italian, 
German, and Dutch early printing; and 
French and English illustrators. Mr. Steiner- 
Prag says that the director, Kiselof, is full of 
enthusiasm for his treasures. Just now every- 
thing is chaotic, but next door they have 
built the Lenin Library to contain ten million 
volumes. 

q A huge rotary press, with 24 cylinders, has 
been constructed for the printing of Izvestia, 
Soviet newspaper. This press is capable of 
printing 1,200,000 eight-page newspapers per 
hour. It is 315 feet long, 26 feet wide, and 
19 feet high. 


CRETE 

q Crete News had a life of only four num- 
bers, but it made history. It was a one-page 
newspaper started by five New Zealand sol- 
diers two days before the invasion of Crete. 
They had only a primitive press and a motley 
collection of type-—completely lacking in 
“w”’s which they got around by using an “m” 
upside down. Their circulation was three 
thousand copies. 


ARGENTINA 

q Rutas de America, by Anna S. Cabrera, 
has attracted attention as an example of ex- 
cellent bookmaking. It has been illustrated 
by Francisco De Santo and designed by Julio 
M. Ferrari, professor of typography at the 
Instituto Argentino de Artes Graficas, and 
published by Jacopo Peuser, Ltd., of Buenos 
Aires. 

{ The alumni of the Instituto. Argentino 
de Artes Graficas have just issued the first 
number of Inquietud. Its purpose is to en- 
courage relations among former institute stu- 
dents, and to provide stimulation in their 
professional fields. 


INDIA 


q An “Art in Industry” exhibition was re- 
cently held in Calcutta, sponsored by Bur- 
mah Shell. The main purpose of the exhibit 
was to encourage Indian artists to participate 
in the field of applied art, and to demon- 
strate to industrialists the value of Indian 
art for publicity purposes. Lettering, posters, 
decorative arts, textile designs, and packaging 
were shown, and prizes and scholarships 
awarded. 

q The Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad, is pub- 
lishing a series somewhat similar to the Pen- 
guin and Pelican books, to be known as the 
Saraswati Series. They started an illustrated 
Hindu weekly in 1938 which has become very 
popular. In producing this they have done a 
great deal of pioneer work in adapting gra- 
vure printing to tropical conditions. 


{ Now that England is preoccupied with 
war, Indian printers, who were strongly 
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guided by Western methods and influences, 
are beginning to explore their own resources. 
Such languages as “Urdu” are adaptable to 
the Western style of composition, and there 
are wonderful possibilities in Eastern deco- 
rative motifs for typographic borders and 
ornaments. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

{ James Ntshona, the oldest Bantu negro in 
the printing industry, this year celebrates his 
sixtieth year as a printer at Fort Beaufort, 
Capetown. He has done especially valuable 
work in helping to bring out new books 
which appeal to the natives of South Africa. 


AUSTRALIA 

q The Australia Limited Editions Society, 
founded in 1936 by B. N. Fryer and several 
artists, has issued four books so far. Ben 
Waite, designer and printer of two of the 
publications, is working on the 1941 volume, 
The Life and Times of Governor Macquarie. 
Mr. Fryer characterizes Australian printing 
as follows: “The state of . fine printing 
is fair index 
Morris never touched Australia, and the in- 


. of the country. William 


clination is toward Pickering. The stage of 
development is somewhat analogous to the 
U.S.A. of 1910. One or two printers are, 
however, beginning to show that they know 
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that there is an art of the book, and it is 
possible that through war conditions the 
grip of the English publisher on the Aus- 
tralian book market may, be broken, and 
book work become a known quantity in 
Australian development.” 

{ Students at Central Technical College, 
Brisbane, have again issued their annual com- 
pilation of printing specimens. The quality 
of the work produced in 1940 does not seem 
to have suffered under war-time conditions. 


NEW ZEALAND 

A History of Printing in New Zealand, 
1830-1940, has been published under the 
sponsorship of the Wellington Club of 
Printing-House Craftsmen. It begins with an 
article on the “Catechism in Maori,” the first 
printing produced in New Zealand (1830). 


EGYPT 

{ Several examples of printing have arrived 
from Alexandria, sent by Judge Jasper Y. 
Brinton, two of which have hand-colored 
illustrations (very inexpensive there). Last 
winter a “mild exhibition of prints” was put 
on by the British Evening Institute. Alex- 
andria’s principal printing firm is a branch 
of Whitehead Morris, Ltd., of England. 

ELEANOR FEISENBERGER 
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ERIC GILL 

It was only just before his death that Eric Gill 
gave way to his publisher’s reiterated request 
for his autobiography, and those familiar with 
his many works rejoice that he was able to 
finish the story of his life. That life was such 
that he will be remembered not only for the 
things he made as an artist, but also for what 
he believed and taught as a philosopher. It 
was inevitable that this book would deal not 
only with the development of his art, but 
even more with the thought that actuated it, 
and to many the thought has seemed more 
important than the making. 

For our purpose one central thought stands 
clear. Gill believed firmly that it was better 
to make well that which was really needed 
than to make what was not really needed, no 
matter how much fun or how profitable such 
less useful making might be. His life proved 
that if one does well such a job in hand it is 
not necessary to sell one’s work to someone 
who really doesn’t want it or to explain it 
to someone who really can’t understand it. 

Gill tells us how he came to this simple 
idea, from the time that he made letters to 
ornament childhood drawings of railway 
trains, through art school and practice as an 
architectural draughtsman, and finally as a 
stone carver and wood engraver. He was 
never without work from the day he set up 
as an independent mason, till the day he 
died. As an artist he solved the problem of 
unemployment by giving people what they 
already knew they wanted, and the things he 
made were far better than they could get 
elsewhere. It was this discipline as well as 
any special genius that gave to all his work, 
typographic and otherwise, its solidity and 
reality. 

His friendship with Edward Johnston 
helped start him on the way as a letter carver 
and his type designs show evidence of the 
knowledge which can only come from mas- 





tery of the chisel as well as the pen and 
brush. His first type, Perpetua, is perhaps his 
best known, but he designed ten others, in- 
cluding Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic fonts — 
the last not cut. His continual love of letters 
was such that his wood engravings and stone 
carvings are, perhaps, best understood as a 
sort of flowering of his calligraphy. 

It is a pity that the text of this book is not 
set in one of his own types and that the 
gravure plates have lost so much of the qual- 
ity of his drawings. The English edition was 
far better in these respects and it also avoided 
the unfortunate redrawing of the self por- 
trait as used on this jacket. We should be 
grateful, however, for 26 plates instead of 
seven and that a wider range of his work, 
including several wood engravings, is shown. 

Of course, this book is far more than the 
statement of a single idea. It is the amazingly 
intimate story of a life dominated by spir- 
itual values from its beginning as the son of 
an English country parson. Gill’s firm belief 
as a convert to Catholicism and his direct, 
passionate approach to all thought, work, 
and action kept many from an understand- 
ing of his humility. This book is intensely 
human and shows him in a truer light. 

“I have had to write it almost exactly as it 
came, neither going forward nor going back. 
And not only is it lacking in calm; it is lack- 
ing in humility. I am sorry. By all that I have 
written I belie my firm conviction that I am 
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in the wrong. Please believe me -I believe 
that. It is the key to human life. If only we 
could admit that we are in the wrong!” 


JOHN HOWARD BENSON 


Eric GILL, Autobiography. The Devin-Adair Com- 
pany, New York, 1941. 514 x 83% inches, xvi + 328 
pp-, 26 plates ($3.50) 


* * * 


THE BOOK 


That is a good book, it seems to me, which is opened 
with expectation and closed with profit. Louisa M. Alcott 


The Book fills a gap in providing a non- 
technical explanation of how books are made. 
Leonard G. Winans states in the preface: 
“Even as a tyro in the book business we were 
amazed at the number of people who dealt in 
books ‘constantly and yet had little or no 
knowledge of the various means of putting 
them together . . . what follows is an attempt 
to fill that gap... .” 

This receiver, struggling under the mass of 
highly technical literature that passes his desk 
daily, was intrigued by the simple style and 
adequate-for-the-purpose presentation of the 
extremely complicated processes involved. It 
is a book that the layman need not knit his 
brows over, or spend time in pondering over 
ultratechnical passages. 

Following a short chapter on the origin of 
the book, the author enters, and the discus- 
sion includes his relations with his publisher. 
“Only the theatrical producer and the race 
horse owner are in a more speculative busi- 
ness. than the book publisher.” A sound 
warning is given concerning the “vanity pub- 
lisher.” The “chances of an unsolicited manu- 
script by an unknown writer being published 
are one in a thousand.” 

The story is complete in the explanation 
of the inner workings of the publishing 
house — reader, editor, sales, advertising, and 
production manager-even the “reprinter.” 

Enough complexities of the manufacture 
are told without resorting to trade terms. 
Design, type composition, electrotyping the 
plates, presswork, even papermaking and 
binding take their logical order in the build- 
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ing of the best seller or the “total flop.” 
Illustration is well handled, followed by a 
description of the fast-growing process of 
lithography. A glossary of terms used in pub- 
lishing rounds out the complete story. 


R. RANDOLPH KARCH 


Tue Book, from Manuscript to Market. By Leon- 
ard G. Winans. Grosset & Dunlap, New York, 
1941. 51% x 8% inches, xii + 180 pp., illus. ($2.00) 


* * * 


ABOUT BOOKS 

Although the four essays in this book have 
already appeared elsewhere in print, it was 
decidedly worth while for the Book Arts Club 
of the University of California to place them 
side by side and give them further distribu- 
tion in one attractive volume. Incidentally 
they were able to add a new and equally good 
paper, the Introduction by Professor James 
D. Hart. 

Aside from the unity of subject indicated 
by the title, there is also a unity of spirit, or 
perhaps one should call it emotion. Each of 
the four writers is a little hot under the col- 
lar; not mad clear through, you know, but 
disturbed enough to speak his mind clearly 
and vigorously, with an edge to his words. 
Randolph G. Adams flatly tells his fellow 
librarians that many of them are enemies of 
books, that the librarian who has become an 
impersonal administrator has disqualified 
himself for exercising some of the most im- 
portant functions of his job. T. M. Cleland 
speaks some “harsh words” about modernism 
in art and typography. Edwin Grabhorn tilts 
a lance for the limited edition printed by a 
craftsman who has reverence for tradition. 
Lawrence C. Wroth demonstrates what un- 
suspected help the student and writer of his- 
tory can find in bibliography; i.e., his kind of 
bibliography. What these authorities have to 
say “cannot be too strongly reinforced nor 
too frequently repeated,” as Mr. Hart points 
out. One wishes that every lover of books 
would resolve to read the book through once 
a year. 
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The sponsors of the publication are a group 
of students at the University of California 
who have been organized since 1932 as the 
Book Arts Club for the purpose of studying 
the art of good bookmaking. With the col- 
laboration of the University Printer they have 
each year planned a book that exemplifies 
what they have learned. The 1940-41 group, 
to judge from About Books, has learned an 
astonishing amount. Set in the new “Cali- 


fornia” type, and printed on Sulgrave Book 


stock, the volume is a great improvement 
over the one for 1937, Mr. Winship’s Wiiliam 
Caxton and His Work. The only defect—and 
the Club must have recognized it as soon as 
the book was finished-is the use of a rule 
embossed in gold on the title-page and simi- 
larly treated initials at the beginning of each 
chapter. That sort of thing these students will 
soon get over; but I cannot imagine they will 
ever lose their evident joy in the world of 


books. 
DAVID T. POTTINGER 


AsouT Books: A Gathering of Essays. By Ran- 
dolph G. Adams, T. M. Cleland, Edwin Grab- 
horn, Lawrence C. Wroth, with an introduction 
by James D. Hart. The Book Arts Club of the 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif., 1941. 
5X 714 inches, xii + 108 pp. ($2.50) 


* * * 


GUTENBERG DOCUMENTS 


Douglas C. McMurtrie and the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press have made it possible for readers 
of English to satisfy themselves from the doc- 
umentary sources regarding the relative value 
of the widely divergent opinions set forth by 
the writers of books about Johann Gutenberg 
and the invention of printing. They have 
provided an English version of the standard 
German publication embodying an authori- 
tative text of all the known contemporary 
documents which mention Gutenberg. This 
was a Festschrift volume prepared by Dr. Karl 
Schorbach for publication in 1900, in connec- 
tion with the carefully organized recognition 
by the German authorities of the five hun- 
dredth anniversary of Gutenberg’s birth in or 
about the year 1400. Mr. McMurtrie has had 
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CREATION. Three essays by 
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these documents translated into English by 
a staff of nine linguistic experts of the Chi- 
cago district. It is due perhaps to their col- 
laborative efforts that every trace of legalistic 
jargon has been purged from the rendering 
into another tongue of the documents, many 
of which in the original are a hopelessly be- 
wildering maze of formal phrases and tech- 
nically professional legal terms, which had 
become encrusted upon European court prac- 
tice during a period of more than six cen- 
turies. Readers who fail to appreciate this 
may miss the significance of some of the sen- 
tences which appear here in the straightfor- 
ward English words that are in everyday use 
on the streets of New York or Chicago. 

It is doubtless a reflection of the current 
aversion to all things German that, with 
scarcely an exception, the words of the orig- 
inal text are not admitted into the transla- 
tions. These originals contain in almost every 
paragraph phrases that cannot be understood 
intelligently without the help of hints that 
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might be given by a sight of the word used in 
the original, even to those completely igno- 
rant of the foreign language. Professor Otto 
W. Fuhrmann in his erudite examination and | 
analysis of a single group of these documents, | 
Gutenberg and the Strasbourg Documenis of 

1439, printed in New York in 1940 by the late 
Melbert B. Cary, found occasion for 863 notes 
devoted for the most part to an exposition of 
the faults which he detected in the works of 
those who had preceded him in the study of 
these documents. One significant conclusion 
that is clearly brought out by Professor Fuhr- 
mann’s annotations on the shortcomings of 
the French and Dutch (labeled English by 
him) investigators is that the German author- 
ity who discovered the vitally important doc- 
uments and printed them in 1740 and 1760, 
interpreted them correctly with negligible 
exceptions. Nothing that has since turned up 

requires any essential revision of the appraisal 

of Gutenberg’s character or achievement that 

can be based on material that was available 
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to researchers two hundred years ago. 

Mr. McMurtrie’s avoidance of reminders 
that typography is one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of the Germanic peoples goes so far as 
to omit, in accordance with the practice of 
recent German writers, any mention of an 
episode in the history of that nation in 1870 
when its army burned the most important 
Gutenberg documents. The difficulties that 
ensue from this restraint are illustrated by 
the testimony of a witness in legal proceed- 
ings who stated that an unidentified person, 
in the McMurtrie version, ‘“‘made 2 half oh- 
men cooked wine” of which he gave half to 
Gutenberg. This is a conservatively correct 
translation of the original “gesottens wins,” 
which was more precisely rendered in 1912 
by the Dutchman Hessels, who was obsessed 
by his anti-Gutenberg beliefs, as “sodden 
wine,” a term of which Professor Fuhrmann 
remarked: “What Hessels thought when he 
printed this [word] I cannot imagine.” He 
was similarly troubled when on the same page 
he noted that “fodder” is “obsolete.” Mr. Mc- 
Murtrie states that he was enabled to take 
advantage of Fuhrmann’s excellent work, but 
he did not dip into it deeply enough to learn 
that Hessels’ book of 1882, which he used, had 
been superseded by an extensively revised 
publication of 30 years later which contains 
English translations of all of the documents 
retranslated for the Chicago work, except one 
not then known (which is of no consequence 
for an understanding of Gutenberg’s life or 
attainments). 

The determination to provide American 
readers with an exact substitute for the monu- 
mental Schorbach volume of 1900 would ac- 
count for the interpretation of “Stein bol- 
lieren das er auch zu den ziten wol genossen 
hette” as meaning that “he had taught him, 
in compliance with his request, to polish 
stones, which he well enjoyed at the time.” 
Professor Fuhrmann’s rendering of the same 
words is “he had then taught him to polish 
stones, from which he had derived at that 
time a goodly profit.” If the learned pundits 


who have ventured to elucidate this document 
had been as familiar with what goes on every 
day in a printing shop as Mr. McMurtrie is 
with the books written about the invention 
of that art and mystery, the notion that this 
means that Gutenberg made a living by cut- 
ting precious stones would not have become 
rooted in the literature of the subject. By a 
trick of fate the only seriously distracting 
blunder that shows in the construction of Mr. 
McMurtrie’s volume must have happened on 
a smoothly polished imposing stone. 


GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP 


THE GUTENBERG DocuMENTs, With translations of 
the texts into English. By Douglas C. McMuttrie. 
Oxford University Press, New York, 1941. 614 x 
9% inches, 244 pp. ($5.00) 


* * * 





ADVENTURES IN MONOCHROME 

Mr. Laver, who is the very able Keeper of 
the Department of Engravings, Illustration, 
and Design in the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum in London, has here compiled an in- 
teresting group of reproductions. They are 
made from drawings mainly by English and 
American artists of the present day, classi- 
fied according to the medium in which they 
were done, with excellent short explanations 
of their purpose and significance. Still more 
important is Mr. Laver’s introduction which 
is divided into three sections, including a his- 
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torical appraisal of the collecting of drawings, 
some interesting (if controversial) theories 
about magazine and book illustration, and an 
admirable dissertation on commercial art. 

Of course no two people would select the 
same illustrations. Mr. Laver’s choice is not 
a conventional one. He has had the courage 
to include some very little-known work. But 
one wonders why he leaves out entirely such 
able men as Eric Gill, W. A. Dwiggins, Pablo 
Picasso, and V. V. Lebedev, to cite but a few 
of several dozen examples which come to 
mind, while he does include a number of 
very minor craftsmen. Doubtless the minor 
men illustrate his points as well as the greater 
would have, and perhaps he desires to give 
them a break. In justice to the subtitle, how- 
ever, “An Anthology of Graphic Art,” one 
would expect his choice to be more repre- 
sentative, particularly of the French, German, 
and Russian work of today. On the other 
hand, Mr. Laver proves himself remarkably 
well informed about American graphic art, 
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a short first aid to his curiosity, this will be 
the book to recommend, both because it is 
full of succinct information, and because it 
is itself a credit to the printer's art."’ — CARL 
P. ROLLINS, in The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture. ‘Definitely of and for the present 
generation. . . . It is a very pleasant and 
readable first introduction to the whole sub- 
ject of printing.’’ - HELLMUT LEHMANN- 
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even though his proofreading has permitted 
our “late great” American illustrator, F. O. C. 
Darley, to appear as four separate persons: 
Felix, Octavius, Carr, and Dowley (sic)! 

The book is readably presented, except for 
a few such errors in printing as the above. 
The illustrations have an only slightly un- 
pleasant mingling of photomechanical repro- 
ductive techniques, inevitable considering 
the material that is reproduced. Binding, 
paper, impression, and register are good. 

Adventures in Monochrome is challenging 
in its point of view and brilliant in many 
passages. That it is incomplete, controversial, 
and seemingly somewhat hastily compiled, 
may be a result of the conditions under which 
the author, printer, and publisher have 
worked in England. Altogether it is well worth 
the price that is asked for it. As a comment 
on the graphic art with which we are sur- 
rounded in England and America it will 
undoubtedly prove to have more than tempo- 
rary value to a very wide audience. This re- 
viewer knows of no other modern work 
exactly like it. 

PHILIP HOFER 


ADVENTURES IN MONOCHROME, An Anthology of 
Graphic Art. By James Laver. The Studio Pub- 
lications, London and New York, 1941. 814 x 
1114 inches, 128 pp., illus. ($3.75) 


* * * 


KATHE KOLLWITZ 


Admirers of the lithography of Kathe Koll- 
witz will welcome the publication of a port- 
folio of reproductions of ten of the litho- 
graphs of this great contemporary graphic 
artist. 

The portfolio is presented through the ef- 
forts of Curt Valentin and Henry C. Klee- 
mann, both of whom in recent years have 
done much to encourage an appreciation in 
this country of Kollwitz’s work. Because of 
their wide acquaintance with the artist's 
prints, one must consider both as especially 
fitted to publish such a portfolio and to re- 
spect the value of their opinions in the selec- 
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tion of the lithographs chosen for reproduc- 
tion. It seems a pity however, that, in view of 
Kollwitz’s versatility in several graphic media, 
only the work done in lithography should be 
included. As an evaluation of the lithographs 
of Kollwitz the portfolio is of real value and 
fills a very definite need; as an all inclusive 
tribute to her genius, it leaves something to 
be desired. 

The portfolio consists of ten reproductions 
printed in offset lithography. It must be said 
that it is the great vitality of the artist’s work 
that makes the reproductions satisfactory 
rather than a too successful application of 
offset lithography. 

Among the prints reproduced are the fa- 
mous “Bread!,” “Death Summons,” and “Self 
Portrait.” 

A page is devoted to the bibliography and 
chronology and a list of the more important 
American exhibitions of the artist’s work. 

Elizabeth McCausland has written an ap- 
preciation. It is unfortunate that this tribute 
could not have been as unaffected, as forth- 
right, and as humble as the work of the 
artist. 

Despite certain shortcomings, the publica- 
tion of the portfolio is a welcome event. The 
portfolio itself is attractive, the spirit of the 
work as a whole, dignified and of lasting 
value. 

STOW WENGENROTH 


KATHE KoLLwitz, a portfolio of reproductions 
of ten lithographs, Curt Valentin and Henry C. 
Kleemann, New York, 1941. 1614 x 19 inches, iv 
+ 10 lithographs. ($6.00) 


* * * 


BLOCK PRINTS 
Many a bibliophile and many a print collec- 
tor can trace his first interest in the graphic 
arts back to the simple block print which, as 
a youngster, he made for a Christmas card 
or Ex Libris. Next to delivering the town 
newspaper, it is likely to be his first contact 
with the world of print. 

This book may revive memories for many 
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veterans who began their careers with a 
block of wood and a cutting tool, and it will 
certainly interest their children. This is a 
simple, inexpensive textbook. It does not de- 
serve the stigma implied by such a drab de- 
scription, however. It is a cheerful, inviting 
book, lucid, well composed, and abundantly 
illustrated. 

The methods of preparing the design on 
the block, the technique of cutting and 
printing it, all are explained with clarity and 
a minimum of words. There are ideas on 
monograms, alphabets, all-over designs, and 
bookplates which will stimulate the interest 
of beginners immediately. It is, in sum, ex- 
actly the kind of book that an eager student 
will devour — not too long or wordy, yet con- 
taining everything that he wants to know. 
The illustrated examples are simple and at- 
tractive enough to start him exultantly on 
his way, hoping to do likewise. 

It is a practical book. There are lists of 
necessary materials, reference books, dealers 
who sell block-printing supplies and an ex- 
cellent glossary of terms. One has to turn the 
book sideways fifteen times in order to study 
the illustrations, but this is a drawback which 
young readers won’t mind in the least. 


SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN 
BLock Prints, How To Make Them. By William 
S. Rice. The Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 


waukee, Wis., 1941. 714 x 10 inches, 72 pp., illus. 
($2.00) 
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THE UNIVERSAL PENMAN 


Appearance of the complete facsimile of 
George Bickham’s eighteenth-century folio of 
English penmanship masterpieces calls for the 
ovation that all deeds of gallantry deserve. 

They are all here: 212 virtuoso pieces pur- 
porting to represent 25 outstanding writing 
masters in the height of the copperplate style, 
reproduced from perhaps the finest copy ex- 
tant of this celebrated work. The original 
came out when Britain’s sea-borne trade had 
established the comparatively matter-of-fact 
English round hand throughout the market 
places and countinghouses of the world, and 
it was the hand which in America swept be- 
fore it the vestiges of the earlier Colonial 
gothic secretary. Bickham’s “magnificent folio 
volume” (in the words of a presentation in- 
scription to the Dorchester School Committee) 
was well known and revered in the new world. 

A photo-litho-offset facsimile, however care- 
fully done, cannot be expected to preserve all 
the sparkle of pristine intaglio impressions. 
The result is a rather different thing, but per- 
haps a better thing for the purpose if the 
present volume is to be used mainly as a 
model and inspiration for calligraphic stu- 
dents rather than as a show piece and mirror 
of bygone splendor. For thoughtful writing 
masters Jong ago observed that the brilliance 
lent to “copies” by engraving them on copper 
is a practical disadvantage to pupils who can 
never possibly achieve a similar effect with 
pen and writing fluid. 

The two-centuries-old book receives a new 
orientation in the admirable foreword con- 
tributed by Mr. Philip Hofer, head of the 
Department of Printing and Graphic Arts at 
Harvard College Library. He points to an 
opportunity unequaled since medieval times 
to employ the calligraphy made readily avail- 
able through photographic-printing meth- 
ods, and he invokes the interest of profes- 
sional and amateur devotees. 

The ingeniously flourished, knotted, and 
richly ornamented Bickham was never the 
most satisfactory sort of copybook for self- 
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improving penmen and obviously this fac- 
simile—subdued in luster, and bereft of the 
old brave margins for convenience’s sake 
though it is—cannot be recommended un- 
qualifiedly for emulation by beginning prac- 
titioners. The very qualities which tend to 
unfit The Universal Penman for this purpose, 
however, make of it a glorious swipe-mine for 
the hard-pressed advertising man, a fillip to 
the student of calligraphic tradition. And its 
documentary interest engages a much broader 
scope than the field of penmanship. 

In wishing godspeed to the new Bickham, 
we include a prayer that this adventurous 
publisher may be moved to bring us also a 
manual for the novice in round hand who 
desires a sound understanding of traditional 
practice-such an unpretentious but excel- 
lent little book as John Jenkins published 
just 150 years ago as the starting point of 
native American work on the subject. 


RAY NASH 


THE UNIVERSAL PENMAN. Engraved by George 
Bickham, London, 1743. Facsimile edition, with 
foreword by Philip Hofer. Limited to 1000 copies. 
Paul A. Struck, New York, 1941. 9 X 1314 inches, 
xii + 212 numbered plates on recto only. Boards, 
$10; cloth, $12.50; deluxe, $17.50. 


* * * 


ENGINEERING DRAWING 
The fact that this book is in its sixth edition, 
second printing, indicates in itself its success 
and timeliness. Of great value not only to the 
student, but also to the draftsman and artist 
of considerable experience, this book serves as 
a handbook and reference volume for much 
of the factual data no individual could carry 
in his mind. The tremendous current activity 
in machine design will surely create a demand 
for this book. 

The author, now Professor of Engineering 
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Drawing at Ohio State University, has fur- 
nished a text which, if thoroughly absorbed, 
will make more than a mechanical draftsman. 
His pedagogy approaches draftsmanship with 
a need for thoroughly understanding the limi- 
tations of every craft and technician to whom 
his drawings are addressed. It is a textbook 
for the writing of a language designed for 
complete accuracy and brevity. Just as the 
user of this language must understand his sub- 
ject matter, so must he be acquainted with 
the latest developments, hence this sixth edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged to contain timely 
new chapters on aircraft drawings, jig and 
fixture drawings, and indications of new weld- 
ing processes, as well as revised tabulations 
published by the American Standards Associa- 
tion. 

Starting with a thorough discussion of the 
draftsman’s tools, geometry, projections, and 
the various conventional indications, this 
exhaustive text has chapters on bolts and 
screws, piping, gears, welding, as well as a dis- 
cussion of sketching, perspective drawing and 
pictorial representations. A bibliography of 
allied subjects helps the user to find reference 
material not contained in the fairly complete 
appendix. It would be very surprising to hear 
of any important omissions. The illustrations 
reproduced entirely from inked drawings are 
remarkably well correlated with the text and 
should in themselves be stimulating to the 
student. Each chapter is ended with problems 
which are a real challenge, and have been 
largely revised as a result of the experience 
of a long list of teachers of the subject. 

The chapter on architectural drawings pro- 
vides the reader with an opportunity to 
understand an approach to drawing quite dif- 
ferent from that of an engineer. This should 
be of value in the draftsman’s judgment as to 
organizing his drawings. The author’s com- 
ment on sketching, “the young engineer 
should not be deterred by any fancied lack 
of ‘artistic ability.’ An engineer’s sketch is a 
record of information, not a work of art. The 
requirement for both is good proportion.” 


The fine, tough paper and strong binding 
should make this book able to stand the 
heavy use it deserves. The layout is excellent, 
though the rather long lines and light-face 
type makes the text slightly more difficult to 
read than should be necessary. 


GEORGE KOSMAK 


A MANUAL OF ENGINEERING DRAWING, for Stu- 
dents and Draftsmen (6th ed.). By Thomas E. 
French. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York and London, 1941. 614 x 914 inches, xii 
+ 624 pp., illus. ($3.00) 


* * * 


COLOR AND LIGHT 


This book is an invaluable aid to painters, 
historians, designers, psychologists, philoso- 
phers, and even to the social scientist. It is 
written by Roland Rood, a painter academi- 
cally schooled and active before and after the 
turn of the century. He was in Europe study- 
ing and practicing his art for many years after 
1887. He is a son of Ogden Rood, at one time 
Professor of Physics at Columbia University, 
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who was known among physicists for studies 
and innovations in many branches of science. 
His work, Modern Chromatics with Applica- 
tion of Art and Industry, was published in 
1879. 

It is not surprising that the son should have 
carried his inquiring painter’s mind into a 
physical laboratory. It is unfortunate that this 
book of the extensive experiments of Roland 
Rood in the study of color and light in paint- 
ing could not have been completed before 
his untimely death on February 10, 1927. This 
work, according to reports which he had been 
working on for fifteen years, undoubtedly 
would be richer if he, himself, had been able 
to complete and organize his material for the 
final book. Through the efforts of his wife 
(who died in 1940) and George L. Stout, the 
material left by the author was edited and 
presented as faithfully as possible. 

One wonders what the author might have 
added to this valuable work during the gap 
of twenty years which followed the setting 
down of these theories and facts. The reader, 
however, will not feel any marked absence of 
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new material the author might have added to 
the assembled facts from which Mr. Stout 
finally compiled the book. There is complete 
evidence on the innumerable phenomena of 
experience in nature which is worthwhile to 
the student of art, the patron of the arts, 
and creative people in any field, as well as to 
laymen. 

It is a valuable textbook on the mechanics 
of seeing and believing the unities in nature 
which the artist in turn must interpret and 
present in his work. It is not only a book 
about painting, but it is a book about the 
experience of vision. The author presents evi- 
dence of what happens in the eye as it views 
the physical matter before it and explains to 
a fairly complete degree why it happens. The 
behavior of the eye, and then in turn of the 
mind, is explained in the light of countless 
experiments based on the latest research avail- 
able at that time and on the author’s own 
personal tests. Light and color create an end- 
less complement of sensations as they affect 
physical matter. The effect of beauty through 
the emotions upon the observer is a challenge 
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1. The Frantick Lover, by Major John 
André, a hitherto unpublished ama- 
tory verse, with a note by Howard 
Peckham and an erubescent illustra- 
tion. 50¢ 
. Charlemagne, Alcuin & Books, by 
Paul McPharlin, a study of the origin of 
our miniscule letter, with illustrations 
from Carolingian manuscripts. Printed 
in black and sepia on Charles I mold- 
made paper. 6o¢ 
3. Bookplates and Monograms, a leaflet 

making a plea for simplicity and good 

design, illustrated. 10¢ 
4. Of Gardens, by Francis Bacon, an essay 

full of practical suggestions. Vidalon 


N 
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Luzurious Print for Little Outlay 
PAMPHLETS of More than Passing Interest* 


PAUL McPHARLIN, Publisher - BIRMINGHAM - MICHIGAN 


Velin, Cochin types, decorations in 
green. 50¢ 

5. The Art of Procuring Pleasant Dreams, 
by Benjamin Franklin, a graceful baga- 
telle. All-rag paper, Baskerville types, 
decoration in blue. 50¢ 

6. The Puppet Showman, by Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen, one of the best of his 
tales. Decoration in rose and blue. so¢ 
All 6 above, Special $2.50 


* Pieces of short length need not be put in 
boards or presented in magazine mixtures; as 
pamphlets, they take little space and may be 
treated each as it deserves in design; they may 
be printed on a small press and financed by a 
small publisher; and if they be ephemeral, so 
much the better for the discerning collector. 
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to this author’s searching mind and he sets 
out to explore the psychological factors re- 
lated to this beauty. Since most artists and 
average laymen share the accepted premise 
that art is beauty, the explanation of the term 
beauty is certainly one everyone is more than 
eager to know. The author has a definite 
theory of beauty. You will find that it arouses 
the imagination. Perhaps we have here the 
answer to the oft-used phrase by the layman, 
“I don’t know anything about art, but I 
know what I like.” Does he also know why 
he likes it? A slide rule for computing that 
beauty is worked out by scientific reasoning. 

Many sound principles in the art of paint- 
ing are thoroughly expounded. The earnest 
student of art will value this textbook that 
reaches the imagination but does not neglect 
the intellect. There are chapters devoted to 
such subjects as sensation, arbitrary values, 
shadows and inhibited values, broken color 
and luster, each with its related phenomena. 
It continues through all the varied experi- 
ences of the eye and the mind. This is a long 
book full of sincere theories and facts. It is 
an analysis of painting practice placed against 
a background of science and philosophy. It 
is unique in that no other treatise on color 
and design explains so elaborately a painter's 
work and its abstract relationship. It is illus- 
trated with charts and diagrams and is cloth 
bound with a tasteful format. 


STEVAN DOHANOS 


CoLoR AND LIGHT IN PAINTING. By Roland Rood. 
Edited by George L. Stout. Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1941. 6x g inches, xii + 300 pp. 


($3.25) 


COLOR HELM 


The Color Helm is a simple, compact tool to 
help designers select sound color combina- 
tions in accordance with the Ostwald system. 
The device consists of a card about ten inches 
square on which are piled a number of cir- 
cular cardboard disks. The disks are attached 
to each other and to the back card by a cen- 
tral eyelet. This permits the disks to rotate 
into different relative positions, revealing a 
wide variety of color combinations which are 
seen through openings in the disks. 


A system of tabs enables the disks to be 
arranged instantly so that they reveal color 
combinations at five successive stages: (1) Ad- 
joining Colors; (2) Alternates; (3) Intermedi- 
ates; (4) Triads; and (5) Complementaries. 

Directions and color information printed 
on the back of the mount are a marvel of 
condensation, but no explanation of the sci- 
ence of color can be even half begun in so 
small a space. 

Like any mechanical aid to the intellectual 
processes, the Color Helm is a help but not a 
substitute for thought. Just as the trained en- 
gineer can use the slide rule to assist in de- 
signing a structure, so can the trained colorist 
use the Color Helm as a labor-saving (but not 
an automatic thinking) device. 

Once the Color Helm has been used to 
arrive at a promising color combination, it is 
unfortunate that it does not also reveal sym- 
bols by which the colors can be ordered in 
the form of ink, dye, or paint without the 
necessity of forwarding samples or sketches 
for matching. 

Whatever its other deficiencies may be, 
color charts using the Munsell system do have 
the advantage of a complete system of color 
notation that is in current use by the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards and by many industrial 
users of color. 

The Color Helm has one other shortcom- 
ing. Although it is of heavy cardboard and 
varnished, it should be made of more durable 
material. Even the slight amount of handling 
thus far sustained by the reviewer's copy has 
already caused an undue amount of dog-ear- 
ing, splitting, and surface abrasion. 

Considering the investment which the pub- 
lishers made to have the printing done in 76 
separate inks—and extremely well done too- 
it seems regrettable that such a handsome, 
ingenious, compact, and useful tool should 
not be given a format that will encourage 
and withstand prolonged and frequent serv- 
ice: 

THACHER NELSON 


Tue Cotor HELM. A graphic mechanical device 
for measuring and exhibiting color combinations 
on a percentage basis. First edition, 1932, designed 
by Joseph P. Gaugler. Edition of 1940 published 
by Fiatelle, Inc., Ridgewood, N.J., printed with 
Eagle Printing Ink Company colors by American 
Colortype Company. 1014 x 1014 inches. ($2.50) 
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THE HADDON CRAFTSMEN 


have the privilege of being Printers of Books for 
many distinguished publishing houses as well as 
University presses, such as Harper & Brothers, 
Random House, Simon & Schuster, Viking Press, 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Dial Press, Columbia 
University, University of Pennsylvania, Princeton 
University and Rutgers University Presses. 
Also in the realm of Special Book printing, 
we are planning and producing many outstanding 
editions for Collectors, Publishers, and Libraries 
under the personal direction of M’ Richard Ellis. 


* ve * 


Nineteenth & Federal Streets, Camden, New Jersey 
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REVIEWS 
A-D 
A-D has established, and maintains, a high 
degree of versatility in its editorial content 
and the format used for individual articles. 
This issue is typical of what one has learned 
to expect. For the cover, M. Leibowitz adds 
another contribution to “diagonal” art with 
a satisfactory design inspired by the typog- 
raphy of today and the current vogue for the 
types of yesterday, railroading of the periods 
supplying the necessary “atmosphere.” Well, 
A-D covers are never dull and often provide 
a good test for your imagination. There is, 
however, a practical side to the cover of a 
magazine, and it would be a great con- 
venience for those who are addicted to keep- 
ing things in order, if the date of issue were 
carried some place on the cover so that used 
copies could be re-filed without searching 
through each number for the elusive mast- 
head to identify it. 

To accompany reproductions of some of 
the work of John Averill, William A. Kit- 
tredge has written some pertinent and en- 
lightening notes which, with the drawings, 
provide ample evidence that “style” is, after 
all, a personal thing and not the result of 
geographical location in relation to Fifth 
Avenue. 





A-D is performing a real service to artist 
and buyer alike in the series of articles on 
different artists, giving a representative show- 
ing of their work and enough biographical 
information to supply a background for study- 


ing the work shown. In addition to the 
Averill article, this issue contains a compre- 
hensive showing of drawings and paintings 
by Eric M. Simon with an informative and 
explanatory text by Jerome E. Brooks. 

Mildred Constantine has recently made a 
tour of the Latin-American countries where 
she made a careful study of the design and 
use, particularly by governmental agencies, of 
the poster. She has given a concise report on 
her investigation in an article, illustrated by 
several examples taken from the collection 
which she made during the trip. One is en- 
tirely in accord with her emphasis on the 
need of simplicity of statement in a poster, 
but rather hopes that we may be spared the 
acceptance of her suggestion that we adopt 
the practice of repetition in displaying the 
result to the public. 

If you are interested professionally, you will 
like the article by Nat Falk, abstracted from 
his book How to Make Animated Cartoons, 
even though you may have some trouble in 
reading the small type and seeing some of 
the greatly reduced illustrations. Enough is 
revealed to give a pretty good idea of the way 
an animated cartoon comes into being. But 
if you prefer not to have your illusions dis- 
turbed, I suggest that you skip over to the 
editorial page and finish up with the book 
reviews which follow. 

BERT C. CHAMBERS 


A-D, August-September, 1941, Vol. VII, No. 6. 
A-D Publishing Co., New York. 534 x 8 inches, 
68 pp. Bimonthly, $2.00 a year. 


* * * 


PRINTING YEAR BOOK AND 
ALMANAC, 1941-42 

An almanac may be defined as a classified 
compendium of facts and sayings, ready with 
lessons and saws from universal experience 
to help the common man in his labors. A 
yearbook is an annual volume recording 
events, achievements, and data pertaining to 
a particular year. The 1941-1942 edition of 
the Printing Year Book and Almanac is not 
quite either one, although its apparent pur- 
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pose is to serve as a handbook for employing 
printers, production men, and buyers of 
printing. 

While almanacs and yearbooks are not 
fundamentally creative literature, yet the ma- 
terial that is put into them should be organ- 
ized in an original, skillful way. Correlations 
and contrasts should be observed and noted 
by the editors. Movements for the improve- 
ment of the industry should be fostered in 
their pages. Information should be carefully 
checked and errors of previous generations — 
or of our own - discarded. 

Yet the Printing Year Book and Almanac 
is at best a mediocre job. While much useful 
information — numerous lists of trade organi- 
zations, schools, books, plus useful articles 
on law, taxes, management—has been in- 
cluded, too often the volume tends to become 
a conglomeration of lists, lacking integration 
and coordination. What this book needs is 
an active editorial point-of-view. 

Excellent lists of the production and sales 
aids distributed by manufacturers to help 
printers have been included, together with 
handy coupons for “sending away.” The Buy- 
ers’ Guide Section, a directory of where to 
buy practically any commodity used in the 
graphic arts, would be more useful if tele- 
phone numbers were included. 

The classification of papers by numbered 
grades suffers from the exclusion of the 
papers made by the S. D. Warren Company 
(which does not advertise in the Almanac). 
Worthy’s papers are omitted, too. The classi- 
fications would be improved by the grading 
of dull-coated paper, and the ranking of 
super and English finish brands. 

The tables of paper weights and sizes are 
sometimes mathematically incorrect. Some 
tables are made up on_five-hundred-sheet 
basis and some on one-thousand-sheet basis. 
While many mills employ the one-thousand- 
sheet basis, a considerable number retain the 
old ream system. Here’s a job for the editors 
of production almanacs: standardize paper 
labeling and reckoning, and eliminate lots 
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of lost time and waste motion. 

The section on mechanical bindings would 
benefit by correlated illustrations. A classifi- 
cation of comparable book cloths would be 
useful in the next edition, as would a tabu- 
lation of the capacities of contemporary 
press, typesetting, and bindery equipment. 
Too, there should be something more than 
a scrappy list of machine improvements and 
congressmen to justify the title of yearbook. 
At the least, a chronology of the preceding 
year (e.g., recording the effects of the war 
upon graphic arts) should be included. 

It is indeed regrettable that a volume in- 
tended to further good, skillful printing 
should be an example of what is not. Not 
only is the editorial style not of a high level, 
the grammar often bad, and the proofread- 
ing careless, but many instances of un- 
planned typography, offsetting of pages, in- 
adequate engravings, pied and broken type, 
do not enhance a book’s appeal. 

Well, as they say in Brooklyn, “Wait til 
next year!” 

, JACOB BERGER 


PRINTING YEAR BOOK AND ALMANAC, 1941-42. Wal- 
den, Sons & Mott, Inc., New York, 1941. 5749 
inches, 352 pp. Distributed to the subscribers of 
Printing magazine (subscription rate, $2.00 a 
year). 

* * * 


BOOKPLATE YEAR BOOK 

This publication is the official organ of the 
oldest bookplate society in the English-speak- 
ing world which is publishing at the present 
day. It is described as possessing, as usual, 
excellent presswork, articles by those ex 
librists, artists, and authors noted in the gen- 
eral field of bookplate collecting. Check-lists 
appearing in the ex libris pamphlets and 
publications of various bookplate societies 
throughout the world represent the ultimate 
in ex libris authority. Thus, the stamp of 
value is to be found in those collectors of ex 
libris literature whose collections are rich in 
these more fugitive publications, as contrasted 
with the more ambitious bound volume of 
older sources. In yearbooks, exhibition cata- 
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logues, and check-lists will be found the liv- 
ing knowledge, as it were, when bound vol- 
umes are sooner or later, moribund and out 
of date. 

“An Austral Engraver — Gayfield Shaw and 
His Bookplates” is an article by Robert H. 
Croll, an Australian, which is, so far as I 
know, the first definitive one on this living 
ex libris engraver. F. Charles Blank, the 
American ex libris artist, writes the second 
story in this yearbook: ““The Bookplate Work 
of Gayfield Shaw,” and includes a check-list 
whereby collectors may draw up their charts 
of personal gains and goals. Sidney H. How- 
ard’s sketch and check-list of William W. 
Alexander is a splendid contribution on the 
work of this too-little-known Canadian col- 
lector. 

This reviewer’s meager collection of, and 
correspondence relating to, Japanese book- 
plates conferred special interest on Winward 
Prescott’s “Japanese Bookplates.” These Japa- 
nese bookplates are beautifully reproduced 
in color. It is to be recommended to all ex 
librists and enthusiasts conscious of the in- 
ternational boundaries of all arts. The edi- 
torial note by Carlyle S. Baer describes edi- 
torial and presidential skirmishes illustrative 
of the able participation of Mr. Baer, prob- 
ably one of the few notable living ex librists. 

The concluding article, “A Little Known 


Ex Cthnris 





Ginston Churrhill 


American Bookplate,” adds a bit of knowl- 
edge to Americana in Art. One would wish, 
as a permanent feature of this uniformly ex- 
cellent publication, that he would contribute 
something to each issue. 

A graceful ex libris tribute to England ap- 
pears in the striking cover design bearing the 
name of Winston Churchill. Designed by 
John Vinycomb, and engraved by F. Charles 
Blank, vice-president of the Society, the Saint 
George and the Dragon seemed as if it should 
belong to the Prime Minister himself. 


CLARE RYAN TALBOT 


YEAR BOOK 1939 OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
BOoKPLATE COLLECTORS AND DESIGNERS. Published 
by the Society, Washington, D.C., 1940. 714 x 934 
inches, 40 pp., illus., paper cover. ($3.00 includ- 
ing membership) 


COLLECTING BOOKPLATES 
Dear Gilbert Doane: 

What a pity that it is one of the social 
taboos not to read other people’s letters! If 
William E. Rudge hadn’t just asked me to 
comment on your “letter to Bill” I shouldn’t 
have had the only real “escape” reading of 
this radio-blaring week. 

Your little volume, neither a tome nor a 
treatise, slips into one’s hands — and into one’s 
memory - as effortlessly as the letter form it 
employs. Knowing your work on the long- 
needed Charles Dexter Allen Check List re- 
vision, we know your antiquarian interests, 
as well as your personal administrative talents 
as librarian of a notable institution. There- 
fore, the informal flow of your pleasing essay 
is to be commended. Thus might have writ- 
ten, were he an ex librist instead of merely 
owning one of the outstanding American 
bookplates, the late A. E. Newton. You have 
his secret of imparting much, while reserving 
the sine qua non. 

And why not publish the bookplate books 
in 16mo.’s and less. A few of your predecessors 
in the field of ex libris bibliography did just 
that: Gade and Almack. And do you know 
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that interesting small volume on Lambert, 
one of Bewick’s pupils, who had Bewick’s own 
box of tools? (You might check your own 
bookplate with it sometime, as you mention 
that you're not entirely sure if yours is a 
Bewick.) 

Your outline of ex libris high lights is de- 
lightfully sketched: especially do we like your 
fondness for Early Americans. Also your men- 
tion of ex libris current in that halcyon ex 
libris age-the eighteenth century. This is 
social history as we like it, with congresses, 
treaties, and plagues left out. And none but 
the “miniaturophile” in art—a lumpy term, 
to be sure, but this is a letter, too - could 
have chosen that quotation from Doctor 
Johnson. For you, as for us (and soon for 
“Bill”), the “bookplate’s narrow room” suf- 
fices in the larger history of books and of art. 
(One wonders if Wordsworth had a_ book- 
plate.) Bookplates impose esthetic disciplines 
and confer rewards far out of direct propor- 
tions to their sizes. 

Pointing out our errors-and no one can 
write ex libris-ly without them - belongs to 
those who would carp at split infinitives in 
a love letter. We're hastening to catch the last 
post to New Haven, and are far from our 
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Fincham, Hamilton, Castle, and Hardy. But 
it did seem that your Blakiston Bowes 
Jacobean wasn’t quite as early, or crude, as 
would have established a Jacobean for a be- 
ginner. These cabinetmaker’s classifications 
are often a bit hazy. 

And Thomas McDonald’s printing job tears 
off our disguise as a letter answerer. We re- 
member his Grabhorn apprenticeship and 
note that he has added a few gambits of his 
own. The collotype illustrations dispel the 
chief bogy of ex libris publishing, for these 
reproductions are splendid. 

Let us hear from you again, Gilbert Doane, 
as we have several Allen’s overlooked by the 
Great Man himself. And you, too, Bill, what'll 
you exchange with me for a seventeenth- 
century statesman, unique, uncut? I mean 
bookplate, of course. 

Cordially and fraternally, 


CLARE RYAN TALBOT 
P.S. And didn’t Gideon Fairman do the 
Linonian Library design, not Amos Doo- 
little? C.R.T. 


Asout COLLECTING BooKPLaTEs: A Letter from 
Gilbert Doane. Black Mack, the Handpress, 
Madison, Wis., 1941. 414 X 53% inches, xiv + 98 
pp., illus., slipcase ($3.75) 
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JOHN PETE 

The conventions of bookmaking often ham- 
per designers from inventing a new kind of 
book such as was W. A. H. Auden’s Journey 
to Iceland, in which photographs, prose in the 
form of journal entries, letters to people, and 
discursive poetry were all intermingled to 
paint a picture of different dimensions. The 
book under discussion accomplishes a similar 
thing by the use of diagram, illustration, 
prose, and verse. Three kinds of paper are 
used in the book and some of the illustra- 
tions are printed on the toned paper of the 
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text, others on transparent tracing paper, and 
still others on sheets of blue paper laid in. 
The design and typography of the book 
are excellent, undoubtedly because its author, 
Jack Tinker, studied art at the Pennsylvania 
Academy, worked for the N. W. Ayer & Son 
advertising agency, and is now an art director 
of McCann Erickson, Inc., all this experience 
preparing him most excellently to present his 
wares of words and pictures. The book has a 
kind of time and space theme in that it re- 
lates to youth and old age, the passage of time 
through yesterday, today, and tomorrow. 
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While the drawings in the book are done 
with great freedom with brush in black and 
white, the typography is somewhat dainty and 
almost anemic in comparison. It would have 
suited this reviewer better if the type, instead 
of being set in 12-pt. Fairfield, had been set 
in a bolder face such as Plantin, Futura Me- 
dium, or even Regular Bodoni. 

The lines of poetry are short and the lines 
of prose are long, so that the design of the 
page is helped by this contrast. The book has 
a paper cover and the edition is limited to 375, 
copies. Originally the copyright was placed 
at the end of the book, which reminds us that 
one of the conventions of bookmaking which 
cannot be ignored is that by law the copy- 
right must be on the back of the title-page. 
John Pete, by Jack Tinker, is recommended 
to all those who like good poetry, good prose, 
and an adventure in combining these with 
good illustrations in an interesting book. 


WILLIAM A. KITTREDGE 


Joun Pete, A Poem in Pictures and Words. By 
Jack Tinker. Paul A. Struck, New York, 1941. 914 
x 1214 inches, 36 pp., paper cover, illus., auto- 
graphed ed., only 375 copies ($3.50) 


* * * 


INCIDENT ON THE BARK ‘‘Columbia’”’ 


The town of Cummington was a new one 
to me; it isn’t indexed in my Rand McNally 
Road Atlas, though I found it, not on a red 
highroad, on the route between Northampton 
and Pittsfield, Massachusetts. I should never 
have expected to visit Cummington. Now I 
have a reason for doing so. It is the home of 


a group of enthusiastic people, young people 
I take it, with their bents for reading and 
writing and printing nicely commingled, and 
centralized in the Cummington Press. 

“The Cummington School Town Meeting 
of 1939 directed part of its funds” — wise 
body!—“toward purchasing a printing press. 
In the fall of 1940, the Cummington Press 
published its first work.” This seems to have 
been a pamphlet containing poems and a 
short story by the local group. “Printing it,” 
they say, “taught us how to print.” Now they 
have tackled the problem of making a regular 
book, and have done remarkably well for a 
maiden effort. 

Incident on the Bark Columbia is a bundle 
of letters, found in a seaman’s chest in an 
attic, printed in a straightforward style to suit 
their undemonstrative nature. The letters are 
from Captain Sam McCorkle of the whaler 
Columbia which sailed from Sag Harbor, 
Long Island, in August, 1859, and did not re- 
turn home till April, 1862, to Charles Henry 
Halsey, a school friend at Southampton, who 
followed the tamer life of farming. The 
roughness of spelling and wording is faith- 
fully preserved; neither of the correspondents 
was much of a hand at writing, but through 
the brief telling of their workaday affairs 
comes an intimation of their humor, warmth 
of feeling, and vitality. The letters recount 
the deaths of two of their beloved relatives, 
one ashore and one at sea, and end on the 
more cheerful note of their marriages. 

The small square format, the rugged Geor- 
gian paper, and the hand-set Blado and Polli- 
philus types, with crispness and weight, are 
well chosen. A couple of windows, rules slightly 
too bold, and rather deep paragraph inden- 
tation are the only marks of the learning 
typographer. If there is any excess, it is in the 
restraint of omitting blank leaves at begin- 
ning and end, pagination, table of contents 
or index, and stamping on the backbone. 
The brown-paper jacket has an appropriate 
map of the Atlantic, evidently reduced from 
a linoleum cut. On this the placing of the 
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title, both on the front cover and the back- 
bone, might have had more consideration. 
The remarkable fact is this, however, that the 
Cummington Press, and its “workers,” Harry 
Duncan, Katharine Frazier, and Jane Ward, 
have shown so fine a taste in producing their 
first book. 
PAUL McPHARLIN 

INCIDENT ON THE BarK Columbia: Being Letters 
Received & Sent by Captain McCorkle and the 
Crew of his Whaler, 1860-1862. The Cummington 
Press, Cummington, Mass., 1941. 5 X 614 inches, 
64 pp. ($3.00) 





OUR BABY’S FIRST SEVEN YEARS 


This is beginning at the beginning. Here is a 
baby book without a moiré-silk binding, with. 
out dripping hand lettering, without cupids, 
storks, and biological facts consorting together 
in a wry, unnatural relationship. Instead we 
have a book eloquent on every page of typo- 
graphic reasonableness and skill and good 
taste. 

In a book of this sort a certain sentiment is 
fitting, however, by custom and by right. This 
has been furnished by Joan Ransom’s gay and 
pointed marginal illustrations. The Deepdene 
type was a very good choice, since its well- 
graduated sizes are employed to advantage on 
the different kinds of tables and lists, and the 
free use of the italic adds brilliance to almost 
every page. In fact, the whole book is exe- 
cuted with such exactitude from pink (or 
blue) cover to cover that it would seem to be 
equally at home on the shelves of the doting 
mother or in the library of the collector of 
practical typographia. We might perhaps wish 
that the italic lower-case line on the title-page 
had not been letter-spaced, but apart from 
this trifling (in view of the whole) matter, it 
is hard to see how it could have been done 
better. 

Perhaps we are so dulled by habit to the 
bad and indifferent printing around us that 
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we hardly realize that it could be otherwise. 
Yet, who has not tried to read the directions 
for using a new appliance or a new kind of 
glue only to meet disorder and faulty empha- 
sis in the printed arrangement? Such direc- 
tions serve only to obscure the simple, orderly 
working of the machine or process. Among 
the world’s important papers—gas bills, bal- 
lots, traffic signs, marriage certificates, theatre 
programs, diplomas, tax notices—almost every- 
thing remains to be done. 


EVELYN HARTER 
Our Basy’s First SEVEN YEARS, A Baby Record 
Book. Compiled by Hermien D. Nusbaum. Illus- 
trated by Joan Ransom. The Mother’s Aid of the 
Chicago Lying-in Hospital, ‘The University of 
Chicago, 1941. 9 x 12, x + 86 pp. ($2.50) 


* * * 


MOMENTS OF ENCHANTMENT 

Many student-authors, student-artists and stu- 
dent-craftsmen have collaborated to create 
Moments of Enchantment. It is completely 
their book, the fruition of their youthful, en- 
thusiastic effort. It is published to encourage 
the youth of the junior-high school to con- 
structive effort in creative self-expression, and 
to aid them in orienting themselves to the ac- 
tivity of the outside world. These youngsters— 
all of them in their teens—give striking evi- 
dence of the force of their growing personali- 
ties, as, from page to page, one studies their 
work. Subject matter, chosen by them, reveals 
the stepping-up of the tempo of their lives 
and a keen awareness of contemporary life. 

The introduction states: “This anthology 
. . . is offered as evidence of the faith that is 
in us; as a suggestion of effort rather than an 
accomplishment; as a heartening word of en- 
couragement sent from teacher to teacher the 
broad land over.” 

Angelo Patri, the eminent author and edu- 
cator who has edited this book, has carefully 
selected outstanding examples of work in lit- 
erature, the arts, the crafts and the sciences. 
The contents include: paintings in oil and 
water color, crayon, charcoal, and pen and ink 
drawings, photography, sculpture in clay and 
soap, work in ceramic tiles, batik, making of 
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puppets, metal work, weaving of tapestries, 
embroideries, and dressmaking. The students’ 
literary work embraces prose, poetry, and 
playwriting. The accomplishment in all these 
fields bears the mark of outstanding quality. 
This anthology is documentary evidence of 
the fact that the youngsters have been well 
able to seize upon the educational advantages 
offered them and gives proof of the soundness 
of the methods employed by those who have 
been entrusted to guide them in their activi- 
ties. 

The printer can well be proud of his work 
in producing this book, as it is a fine example 
of offset printing. There are three large four- 
color-process reproductions, including the one 
on the front cover, which illustrates a tapestry 
designed and executed as a group project, by 
students of 8A-oB classes. Color and registra- 
tion are excellent. Thirty-two pages are 
printed with pictures, some in black over a 
yellow tint plate and others are one-color half- 
tones without the tint plate. One page, only, 


is printed with line-cut illustration. The type 
matter is cleanly printed and is of an even 
color throughout. Some of the silhouetting, 
vignetting, and decorating that have been 
added to the art work in preparation for the 
making of the plates, are, perhaps, a bit over- 
done, as is also the use of ruled borders. The 
text paper is a strong, heavy antique; the 
cover is a heavy-weight cover paper, giving the 
book substantial bulk and durability in han- 
dling. It is attractively bound with plastic, 
and makes a valuable accession to the library 
of an educator. LEWIS F. WHITE 


MOMENTS OF ENCHANTMENT. By Students of the 
Junior High Schools of the City of New York. 
Edited by Angelo Patri. Printed by Dunewald 
Printing Corp., New York, 1941. 11x 14 inches, 
72 pp., illus. 


* * * 


ALL THE CHILDREN 


To fathers, mothers, children, and educators 
everywhere—and especially in New York City—- 
this book will be interesting and informative. 








featuring: 
Two complete verse plays: 

Mother Courage by Bertolt Brecht (Ger- 

many). 

Paris and Helen by Delmore Schwartz. 
Stories by Paul Goodman, Ben Field, Mon- 
tague O’Reilly, Denis de Rougemont, Rob- 
ert Hivnor, Henry Miller, Calder Joseph, 
and some new discoveries. 

A survey anthology of modern Russian 
poetry. 

New Directions in Design by Alvin Lustig. 
Azeff Wischmeyer, The Bolshevik Bureaucrat — 
a long satire by Georg Mann. 








James Laughlin announces 


NEW DIRECTIONS 1941 


the sixth annual “exhibition gallery” of new trends in advance guard 
writing . . . ready in November . 


and send for our free catalogue of books and prospectus of The Poet of the Month 


NEW DIRECTIONS : NORFOLh, CONNECTICUT 


. over 700 pages . . . $3.50 


Little anthology of contemporary poetry 
(Young, MacDiarmid, Ford, Miles, Moore, 
Brinnin, Snider, etc.) 


Photographs by Wright Morris. 


eee from Julien Gracq’s Chéleau d’ Ar- 
gol. 


Fata Morgana, a new long poem by André 
Breton. 


Critical articles by Nicolas Calas, Delmore 
Schwartz, Ezra Pound, and Harry T. 
Moore. 
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Imagine keeping track of a million children! 
Dr. Harold G. Campbell, Superintendent of 
the New York Schools, shows how it is done. 
In this volume Dr. Campbell comprehensively 
depicts the progress that has been made by 
the school system during the past two decades. 

The text, reporting in detail on every de- 
partment in the system, is interestingly writ- 
ten in a straightforward, factual style. Com- 
piled and edited by Mr. Howard A. Shiebler, 
the report is very efficiently prese: ted. 

Space does not permit mentioning many 
phases of this report but a few pertinent fea- 
tures are: Emergency Training for National 
Defense (there are twenty schools employing 
over 1,200 teachers for this work); Report on 
a Six-year Building Program. The financial 
report will, of course, be of concern to the tax- 
payers as it shows how their money is spent. 
A report by four teachers on their task of 
twenty years ago and a comparison with their 
task today is an informative historical item 
which will be of prime concern to educators. 

Fifty-four large photographic illustrations 
and eleven graphs are interspersed through- 
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out the text. The photography commands 
special attention as it is, indeed, an important 
adjunct to this type of reporting. Mr. Am- 
brose J. Hickey, staff photographer for the 
Board of Education, is responsible for most 
of them. His work shows a fine perception for 
documentary reporting. There is the atmos- 
phere of unposed clarity about his work that 
plays a major part in unfolding great activity 
and educational accomplishment before our 
eyes. The illustrations in the chapter on Na- 
tional Defense Training are of equally fine 
quality. These photographs were taken by Mr. 
David Rosenfeld who has great facility in 
photographing the industrial scene. His shots 
of machinery are sensitively composed. A full- 
page photographic illustration by Bernard 
Sunshine, a student at Thomas Jefferson High 
School in Brooklyn, is also excellent. Charts 
competently drawn by high-school students 
help simplify the understanding of statistics. 

As to format, the book might have been 
more attractive if it had been sewed and 
bound with a flat, square back, rather than a 


spiral binding. This would also definitely 
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ACCURACY~—A New Problem 


It isn’t much of a job to make a reproduction, but a true 
reproduction requires skill. During the past formative 
years of the graphic arts in the United States we Ameri- 
cans haven't been too particular. Now you will want the 
best — so specify economical Full-Tone Collotype for accu- 


SEE PAGES 105-108, 135 AND 137 OF THIS ISSUE 
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have insured more durability. In view of the 
large page size (11 x 14 inches), and the small 
bulk (5/16’s of an inch), it is “floppy” while 
handling unless it rests on a flat surface. The 
book is so large that a well-known photog- 
rapher upon examining it remarked that he 
had to hold it too far from his eyes to read it 
comfortably and that, furthermore, he thought 
the pictures were too large and would be just 
as effective if they had been printed on a 
smaller page. 

The cover design is made up of an all-over 
pattern of line drawings of the children of 
many countries. Inspiration for these draw- 
ings apparently derive from such painters as 
Gainsborough, Velazquez, Frans Hals, Mu- 
rillo, Romney, etc. Printed in a light green 
ink, they occupy the complete area of the 
front cover. The cover title-line is hand let- 
tered in a large, upper-and-lower-case block 
letter, and overprints in a darker green ink 
the pictures of the children. The same letter- 
ing (solid, not outline) is used in a smaller 
size for the heading on the title-page. This 
lettering could be improved; a good type face 


would be more pleasing. Perhaps it would 
have been a better scheme to use the pictures 
of the children as a flyleaf rather than for the 
cover. With such a large page size, a blank 
flyleaf leaves a very bare space in the front. 
It would be worth experimenting with. 

Following the title-page are six pages, set 
in large type, listing committees. The com- 
mittees could have been set in smaller type 
and more carefully arranged to fit into not 
more than three pages. The pages of the text 
are attractively set in large readable type and 
present a pleasing appearance, except for the 
top and bottom margins, which are not con- 
sistently equal throughout the book. 

The presswork is from good make-ready 
and the printer has kept an even color. 

All the Children should be recommended 
for use in departments of education in all 
teachers’ schools and colleges. 


LEWIS F. WHITE 


ALL THE CHILDREN. Forty-second Report of the 
Superintendent of Schools, City of New York, 
1939-40. By Harold G. Campbell. 11 x 14 inches. 
xiv + 98 pp., illus. 
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“QUALITY WITH ECONOMY’? 











LinoTyPE CALEDONIA in a booklet issued when 
the face was released, many months ago. Since, 
Ca.eponia has become a preferred type for print- 
ing of every sort: Books and periodicals, as well as 
the manifold variety of commercial and advertising 
work—wherever and whenever a fine, supremely 
legible type is required. N.B.: If you haven't seen 


Dwiggins related the birth and growing pains of : 
5 
the booklet, just write: L1nvotyPe, Brooklyn, N. Y. J 
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Keepsake Pieces. One of the printers who 
actually gets out nicely done keepsake pieces 
(which never get beyond the back of most of 
our minds) is Eugene A. Clauss of the Aker- 
man-Standard Company of Providence. Each 
year at Christmas he has called attention to 
one of the Providence libraries in a handsome 
little booklet for complimentary distribution. 
In 1940 the Annmary Brown Memorial Li- 
brary was so featured in observance of the 
Gutenberg quincentenary; and in past years 
the public library, the John Carter Brown Li- 
brary, and others have been treated. Other 
pieces by this firm, worthy of your viewing 
should you get near them, are the University 
Hall booklet done for Brown University and 
a reprint of T. M. Cleland’s Harsh Words. A 
noteworthy feature of many of the items is 
the unusually successful printing of halftones 
on antique paper — through the use of care- 
fully controlled engravings, ink, and paper, 
with meticulous makeready. 


* * * 


Inter-American Affairs. A showing of two 
hundred American books of the last decade is 
being prepared by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts for a two-year tour of South and 
Central Americas. A jury, consisting of Bruce 
Rogers, Henry Watson Kent, and Monroe 
Wheeler, is busy selecting the two hundred 
volumes, considering excellence of design and 
workmanship. The books are being chosen 
primarily, but not exclusively, from the “Fifty 
Books,” “Sixty Books,” and “Children’s 
Books” shows, and from books submitted by 
publishers. Fifty large panels will accompany 
the books, showing illustrations, specimen 


pages, and binding designs. 
* * * 


Three-Dimensional Prints. Something quite 
off the beaten track in the field of prints, Hell- 
mut Lehmann-Haupt informs us, are paste 
prints, a classification designating a small 
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group of early experimental prints, produced 
by impressing a wood block into a kind of 
soft flour paste spread onto paper, which 
upon subsequent hardening retains the image 
permanently. Further, the expert in the field 
is Professor of English at Hunter College, 
Thomas Ollive Mabbott, who owns what is 
probably the largest private collection of these 
curious objects. He explains these early pic- 
ture-prints as “the outcome of an attempt to 
introduce a physical third dimension into 
printing, and the use to that end of some 
medium other than printer's ink.” 


* * * 


Doré Drawing. Though Gustave Doré was 
one of the world’s most prolific illustrators, 
original drawings of his are comparatively 
rare. This comes to light through a recent gift 
of one of these exceptional drawings to the 
Book-Arts Collection of the Columbia Univer- 
sity Library. As the great French artist almost 
always drew directly on the wood blocks of 
his Parisian engravers, his actual drawing was 
destroyed in the cutting of the blocks. He did, 
however, a number of full-page drawings for 
a folio edition of Tennyson’s Idylls of the 
King, published in London in 1867-69, which 
were engraved in steel, explaining the sur- 
vival of Columbia’s original. The drawing was 
donated by Mrs. Robert H. Fife and a group 
of New York women book and print collectors. 


* * * 


Private Type. With the deluge of new type 
faces that poured forth during the twenties 
and thirties, it seemed as though demand 
would never be able to cope with supply. But 
war and priorities have provided at least a 
chance to take stock. One of the few new type 
designs brought out in the last two years was 
presented on September 18 at Scripps College, 
Claremont, California. The type, a gift of 
Catherine Coffin Phillips, was commissioned 
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for the use of the Hartley Burr Alexander 
Press, an experimental press set up this year 
for students interested in bookmaking. Fred- 
eric W. Goudy designed the new letter, yet 
unnamed. So far it exists only in 16-point 
roman, and looks like this: 


abcdefghijklmnoprstuvwxyz 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQR 
STUVWXYZ;:-. fflfifl fff !? 


1234567890 


Miss Dorothy Drake, librarian of Denison 
Library at Scripps, has been an active spirit 
in encouraging the interests of students in the 
physical qualities of books. The new project 
has been furthered with gifts from the Class 
of 1941, of various pieces of equipment, and, 
from Ward Ritchie, of a Washington hand- 


press. 





each Volume of Print. 


BOX AND SLIP-CASE for 


The four num- 


History in Illustrations. The cultural history 
of Europe, ranging from Rubens to Daumier, 
as shown in book illustrations will be demon- 
strated in a series of three lectures to be given 
this winter by Dr. Otto Benesch in the new 
Rare Book Library at Harvard. Dr. Benesch, 
former curator of the Albertina Museum in 
Vienna, is a research associate and lecturer at 
the Harvard Library this year. His lectures 
will eventually be published in book form by 
the Department of Printing and Graphic Arts. 


* * * 


On Collecting. The gallery of Harlow, Keppel 
& Co. in New York City has made an intelli- 
gent and valuable contribution towards the 
viewing and owning of prints. They have pre- 
pared a booklet called “Concerning the Edu- 
cation of a Print Collector,” whose 64 pages 
are a beguiling introduction, exposition, and 
guide to the pleasures that await the freshman. 
Besides the essay, some 80 reproductions, 
showing a broad range of artists, media, and 





Some Aspects of Printing 
Old and New 


Chapters on Gutenberg and His 
Relation to Printers Today, on 
The Essentials of a Well-Made 
Book, on Some Tendencies in 
Modern Typography, on The 
Place of the Educated Man in the 
Printing Industry, on American 
University Presses, and A Last 
Word. 


Written, Designed, and Printed by 
DanieL Berketey Uppike. 80 pp., 
cloth over boards, 7% x 10 in. $3 


Volumes I and II 


Some complete sets of Volume I 





bers of each Volume lie in a board slip-case, which 
slides snugly into a sturdy box—complete protection 
from dust, mold, and scuffing. The two pieces are 
covered in soft blue Rhododendron Cover, with the 
title stamped in gold on a paneled label (a different 
color for each Volume). go¢ each, postpaid. 


Send Check or Money Order to Print, Box 1893, New Haven, Connecticut 





remain. As of January 1, 1942, they 
may be ordered at $6 for the four 
numbers. Volume II is completed 
with this issue, and a full set may 
be secured at $5. 
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subject matter, hint at fields to be explored. 
An eight-page “technical supplement,” by 
printmakers Harry Sternberg and Will Barnet, 
briefly defines and illustrates the different 
methods of printmaking. Perhaps you will be 
fortunate enough to get a copy. 


* * * 


Hungarian Designer. Albert Kner’s imagina- 
tive and varied work in Europe so intrigued 
the Container Corporation of America that 
they sent for him in 1940 to come to America 
and join their staff. R. Hunter Middleton of 
Chicago cites the fields in which Kner has 
done outstanding work — traditional and 
modern book design, book illustration, lead 
engravings, printers’ ornaments, book jackets, 
decorative papers for bookbindings and boxes, 
packages, leather bookbindings, trade-marks, 
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a color system for printers, display material, 
and toys and games that make one’s hands 
itch to play with them. Examples of his de- 
signs filled the Art Center in Chicago for two 
weeks this Fall — referred to as “a brilliant ex- 
hibition, one that many would consider the 
work of a whole lifetime.” 


* * * 


Modern American Presses. Irvin Haas is pre- 
paring a revised and enlarged edition of his 
Bibliography of Modern American Presses, 
first issued in 1937. Private and special presses 
that were not listed in, or started since, the 
first compilation should send their histories, 
check-lists, and some specimen pages, to Mr. 
Haas at 733 East 93d Street, Brooklyn, New 
York. 
* * * 


More House Organs. The defense program, 
with its dependence on industrial harmony, 
has led to a considerably increased attention 
to house organs as a means to help employee 
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OF WILLIAM E. RUDGE’S SONS 
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| public relations messages of leading American corporations 
and institutions. A job of the month mailing of unusual 
pieces is available if requested on your business letterhead. 
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relations. The firm of Robert Newcomb, Inc., 
has surveyed the field and reports three hun- 
dred additional company magazines published 
this year. Annual reports are now made to 
employees as well as stockholders. ‘There were 
44 such in 1938, but there will be over 300 for 
1942. 


* * * 


Early American Calligraphy. An exhibition 
illustrating the development of early Ameri- 
can calligraphy attracted unusual attention at 
Baker Hall of Dartmouth College Library 
during the first half of October. Special fea- 
tures were the manuscript of Abiah Holbrook, 
Boston writing master of the mid-eighteenth 
century, loaned by Harvard College Library 
through the cooperation of Mr. Philip Hofer, 
and a group of sacred scrolls executed by the 
Shakers in the 1840's, deposited in the Dart- 
mouth Library by Sister Josephine, head of 
the Shaker community at East Canterbury, 
New Hampshire. 


Between these masterpieces were arranged 
writing books and manuscript specimens 
showing work done during the intervening 
century. Books, original and facsimile, such as 
G. D.’s Directions for Writing (London, 1656) 
and The Instructor, by George Fisher (Phila- 
delphia, 1748), with copies attributed to Ben- 
jamin Franklin himself, together with George 
Bickham’s Universal Penman (London, 1743), 
suggested the models and methods which had 
circulated in the British American colonies. 
They were accompanied by a collection of 
manuscript “school pieces” of the period to 
demonstrate ways in which these authorities 
were used. 

The first textbooks on the subject by a na- 
tive American author, John Jenkins’ The Art 
of Writing (Boston, 1791), in a fine copy 
loaned by the American Antiquarian Society, 
was opened to show his analysis of the round- 
hand alphabet, and a recent volume on ad- 
vertising script which echoes the work of 
Jenkins, were juxtaposed. Flanking these were 
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. CALLIGRAPHY & PRINTING IN THE SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY FROM D1ALoGues AT- 
TRIBUTED TO CHRISTOPHER PLANTIN. 250 
copies printed by The Merrymount 
Press, 1940. Edition sold out. 

. A New ty Discoverep BroapsipE SPEcI- 
MEN CONTAINING FELL TPE. 210 copies 
printed by Edmund Thompson, Haw- 
thorn House, 1940. A few copies are 
still available at publication price, $2.00. 

3. WAD to RR. A Letter [FRoM wiL- 

LIAM ADDISON DWIGGINS TO RUDOLPH 

RUzICKA] Asout DESIGNING TYPE. 1000 


N 





Publications of the Harvard University Library 
DEPARTMENT OF PRINTING AND GRAPHIC ARTS 


4. Decorated Book Papers, by Rosamond 


Orders should be sent to: Wm. E. BALpwIn 
Dept. of Printing & Graphic Arts, Harvard University Library, Cambridge, Mass. 


copies printed in 1940 under super- 
vision of Gehman Taylor, Gordon 
Taylor Co. This book is still available 
at publication price, $1.75. 


B. Loring. Contains collotype repro- 
ductions and many original specimens. 
234 copies printed by the Harvard 
University Press. To be published 
early in 1942. Advance orders solicited 
at the publication price, $10.00. 16 
special copies, with additional origi- 
nals, already fully subscribed. 
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Your Inquiries 


tee 


for unusual and staple 
papers, all or part rag, are 
solicited. A sample book 
of interesting papers, ap- 
ptopriately printed, will 
be sent if requested on 
your business or profes- 
sional letterhead. 


Whitehead & Alliger Co. 


11 Thomas Street, New York 
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STODDARD 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Quality Letterpress Printing Plates 


Since 1897 


87 Orange Street 


New Haven, Connecticut 
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examples from English masters published in 
America, such as Duncan Smith’s New Round 
Text (Southington, Connecticut, ca. 1790), 
engraved by Joel Allen, and W. Thomson’s 
Large Text Words (Philadelphia, 1803). ‘The 
latter book, apparently, served Henry Dean 
as model for round-text plates in his Analyti- 
cal Guide (New York, 1808), engraved by 
Maverick. 

Itinerating writing masters, who carried.the 
copper-plate hand and the running hand that 
was in growing favor with an expanding com- 
mercial population throughout the hinter- 
land in the early nineteenth century, were 
represented by Allison Wrifford, Nathan 
Towne, D. H. Leonard, and Benjamin Rand. 
Another case was devoted to material that 
traced, from his first scrawls, Gilbert Wood's 
development into one of New Hampshire’s 
competent penmen at just the period when 
the quill was giving way to the fine steel pen 
(foreshadowing the business college style of 
A. R. Dunton, P. R. Spencer, and their con- 
temporaries) . Mr. Robert F. Wood of Wash- 
ington, D. C., loaned his grandfather's speci- 
mens. Also leading into the mid-Victorian 
phase was the exhibition of B. F. Foster’s 
work, beginning with his publication of the 
English Carstairian method in Practical Pen- 
manship (Albany, N. Y., 1830). Here the 
foundation for formless, fatigueless, colorless 
forearm or “muscular movement” writing was 
laid down. Alongside it were featured the 
familiar blue Palmer Method push-pulls. 

Professor Ray Nash of the art department 
arranged the exhibition with help of students. 


THOMSON H. LITTLEFIELD 
* * * 


Words or Warmth? The paper mills of the 
United States and Canada are donating the 
woolen felts from their papermaking machines 
to be made into blankets for British homeless. 
By August 56,000 had been made and sent 
overseas, with shipments continuing at the 
rate of 7,000 per month. For every dollar sent 
by citizens to the Maple Leaf Fund (501 Fifth 
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Avenue, New York City), the United States 
paper industry contributes four dollars of 
value — both of which sources combine to pro- 
vide a five dollar all-wool mantle of warmth. 


* * * 


Add Spine Label Theory. Last issue’s note on 
the direction of spine labels is settled as far as 
we are concerned with Will Ransom’s article 
in the October number of Bookbinding and 
Book Production (p. 55). Briefly, Mr. Ran- 
som’s conclusions are: 
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The article also treats of front covers, and 
is worth reading. 
* * * 


Hold Your Hats! Now that we've been 
elected a member of Globe War, Inc., we’re 
told the dues will be $1,000,000,000 weekly. 
So how much is a billion? The American In- 
vestor says, “If an unusually alert and in- 
dustrious youth of fifteen started counting 
dollar bills at the rate of one hundred a 
minute, he would, by working eight hours a 
day, five days a week, be able to count to 
$1,000,000,000 when he was 96 years old.” 


* * * 


Advance Guard. An exhibit of advertising 
and industrial design, by ‘advance guard” 
artists, will be held at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., Febru- 
ary 9-27, at the A-D Gallery, New York, in 
March, and on the West Coast in the Spring. 
The artists include Frank Barr, Herbert 
Bayer, Lester Beall, Gyorgy Kepes, Mc- 
Knight Kauffer, Herbert Matter, Lazlo Mo- 
holy-Nagy, Paul Rand, and Ladislav Sutnar. 
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EVENTS 





CHECK DATES FOR LAST-MINUTE CHANGES. EXHIBITS FREE UNLESS NOTED. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Graphic Art Demonstrations. Harvard Univer- 
sity. Opening of new Rare Book Library, Jan. 10. 
Samuel Green will lecture and demonstrate 
graphic techniques. 
Chicago 

Odilon Redon. Art Institute, Dept. Prints and 
Drawings, Michigan Ave. at Adams. Through 
Dec.: 9-5 daily; Sun., 1-5. The only complete set 


of Redon’s lithographs, with 19 original charcoals 
never shown before. 


13: 9-5 Mon. to Fri. 
Swedish-American Art Association. Club Womens 
Bureau, Mandel Brothers. Jan. 24-Feb. 11. An- 
nual. 

Cincinnati 


Silk Screen Prints. Cincinnati Art Museum. To 
Jan. 11. 


Cleveland 


Ohio Printmakers. Cleveland Museum of Art, E. 
Boulevard. To Dec. 28. An exhibition of prints. 


Detroit 


Work of Pynson Printers. Detroit Public Library. 
Jan. 21-30. Sponsored by the Detroit Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen. 


Grosse Point, Mich. 


Chiaroscuro Prints. Alger House Museum, 32 Lake 
Shore Dr. To Jan. 31: 1-5 daily, exc. Mon. Spon- 
sored by the Detroit Institute of Arts. 


Hagerstown, Md. 
10th Cumberland Valley Annual. Washington 
County Museum of Fine Arts. Feb. 1-28. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Miniature Prints. Two traveling exhibits. For in- 
formation write Alfred Fowler, Miniature Print 


Society, 1270 Board of Trade. Entries invited. Ex- 
hibits available for cost of transportation. 
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Mills College, Calif. 


Selections from Albert Bender Collection. Mills 
College, Art Gallery. Dec.: Christmas Books; Jan. 
7-Feb. 11: Fine editions of Edgar Allan Poe. 


Minneapolis 


Book Illustration. University Gallery. From Dec. 
29. Work of Lorraine LeSueur. 


Montclair, N.]J. 


Exhibit of Prints. Montclair Art Museum, S. 
Mountain & Bloomfield Aves. Ends Dec. 28: 10-5 
weekdays; Sun., 2-6. Prints from Associated Ameri- 
can Artists. 


Mt. Airy, Ga. 


Seventh Annual Rotary. Appalachian Museum of 
Art. Closing date for entries Jan. 10. Exhibition of 
prints (sponsored by Southern  Printmakers 
Society) to be circulated through 20 cities during 
1942. 


New Orleans 


Exhibition of Etchings. Isaac Delgado Museum of 
Art, City Park. To Dec. 31: 10-5 weekdays, exc. 
Mon.; Sun., 11:30-5:30. Work of Louisiana Society 
of Etchers, sponsored by Art Association of New 
Orleans. 


Newport News, Va. 


Steamship Prints. The Mariners’ Museum. 9-5 
weekdays; Sun., 2-5. Representations from the 
Eldredge Steamship Collection with emphasis on 
early American trans-Atlantic and _ coastwise 
liners. 


New York 


Graphic Interpretations. New York Historical 
Society, 170 Central Park W. Through Jan.: 10-5 
daily, exc. Mon.; Sun., 1-5. “New York as the 
Artist Knew It, 1626-1940,” impressions by artists 
in different graphic media. 


Prints by Piranesi. Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Fifth Ave. & 82. Through Dec.: 10-5 weekdays; 
Sun., 1-6. Etchings including the Groteschi, the 
Prisons, and some views of Rome. 


Pages from Early Korans. Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, Fifth Ave. & 82. 10-5 daily; Sun., 1-6. Pages 
dating from the eighth to thirteenth centuries. 








EVENTS 


Romantic Period Exhibit. Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, Fifth Ave. & 82. 10-5 daily; Sun., 1-6. Prints 
and books illustrating lectures on Gothic Revival 
and Romantic Movement in Art and Letters. 


British Exhibition. Pierpont Morgan Library, 29 
E. 36. To Mar. go: 10-5 daily, exc. Sun. and holi- 
days. Covers the British tradition as illustrated in 
historical documents, autographs, and illuminated 
manuscripts, drawings, and printed books, dating 
from the eleventh to the nineteenth centuries. 


Color and the Printed Book of Today. Grolier 
Club, 47 E. 60. Feb. 19-Mar. 15: 10-5 daily. Col- 
ored book illustrations of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. 


National Association of Women Artists. Fine Arts 
Bldg., 215 W. 57. Jan. 5-26. 50th annual show. 


Society of American Etchers. National Academy 
Galleries. Feb. 11-28. 26th annual show. 


Etchings. Harlow, Keppel & Co., 670 Fifth Ave. 
To Dec. 31. Work of Kerr Eby. 


Lithographs. Kennedy & Co., 785 Fifth Ave. To 
Dec. 31. Work of Stow Wengenroth. 


Etchings and Lithographs. Associated American 
Artists Galleries, 711 Fifth Ave. 10-6 daily, exc. 
Sun. Nineteenth series of new original etchings 
and lithographs by noted American artists. 


Fifty Books of the Year. American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, 115 E. 40. Exhibit to open in New 
York first week in Feb., and will tour the country. 


Commercial Printing Exhibition. Gallery of the 
Advertising Club of New York, 23 Park Ave. 
Opens Jan. 6. Material selected from 13 regional 
exhibitions, sponsored by American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. 


Philadelphia 


Children’s Books. Franklin Institute, Parkway at 
20. To Jan. 11. Showing of 60 selected books. 
Jury of children to choose “25 best.’ Original il- 
lustrations from each book; simplified explana- 
tions of processes for children. 


Rochester, N.Y. 


Newspaper Research Conference.Feb. 23-24. Sec- 
ond Mechanical Research Conference. Sponsored 
by New York State Publishers Association, New 
York Press Association, and Dept. of Publishing 
and Printing of the Rochester Athenaeum and 
Mechanics Institute. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
Prints by Rouault. Utah State Art Center, 59 S. 


State. To Jan. 1. Sixty prints. Sponsored by Utah 
State Institute of Fine Arts. 


San Francisco 


Drawings and Prints. San Francisco Museum of 
Art. Feb. 11-Mar. 1. Annual show. 


San José, Calif. 


Color Lithographs. San José College Museum. 
10-5 weekdays; Sun., 2-5. Work of Russell T. Lim- 
bach. Later showings in other West Coast cities. 


San Marino, Calif. 


French Engraved Portraits. Henry E. Huntington 
Library & Art Gallery. Through Dec. Showing the 
work of five masters of the seventeenth century, 
including eight portraits by Robert Nanteuil. 


Merrymount Press Collection. Henry E. Hunting- 
ton Library & Art Gallery. Opens early in 1942. 
First public showing of Max Farrand gift collec- 
tion of Merrymount Press material. 


St. Paul 


Minnesota Artists Association. St. Paul Library. 


Jan. 
Topeka, Kans. 


How to Make Prints. Mulvane Art Museum. 
From Jan. 1. Indiana Society of Printmakers. 


Washington, D.C. 


William Meyerowitz. Lobby, Natural History Mu- 
seum, Smithsonian Institution, Constitution Ave. 
& 10. To Dec. 31. Etchings and drawings. 

How Prints Are Made. Traveling Exhibit, avail- 
able through R. P. Tolman, Curator, Division of 
Graphic Arts, Smithsonian Institution, U. S. Na- 
tional Museum, Constitution Ave. & 10. Available 
to schools, colleges, public libraries, and other 
non-commercial organizations. 


Prints and Drawings. Corcoran Gallery. Dec. 16- 
Jan. 8. Work of Ross Moffett. 


Schools, Colleges and Universities 


Printing Education Week. All American educa- 
tional institutions where printing is taught. Jan. 
12-17. Theme: “Printing Education for Defense.” 
Sponsored by the National Graphic Arts Educa- 
tion Associaticn. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


TO THIS ISSUE 





EARL S. MIERS wrote on School Annuals in 
the last issue. SAVOIE LOTTINVILLE 
began his present career under JOSEPH A. 
BRANDT, who has served as director of two 
university presses - Oklahoma and Princeton. 
ROLLIN D. HEMENS is Secretary of the 
Association of American University Presses, 
and W. T. COUCH is President. DUMAS 
MALONE wrote an article last Spring on 
Thomas Jefferson for the New York Times 
Magazine. GEORGE T. BAILEY is a “pio- 
neer” in the field of university-press printing 
offices. RAY NASH and CARL ROLLINS 
have had biographical sketches presented in 
previous issues. 


DARD HUNTER has written over a dozen 
books, and a number of articles, on the sub- 
ject of paper. His books are the authoritative 
reference sources on their respective sub- 
jects. The most sought-after were made by 
Mr. Hunter himself -— gathering and writing 
the material, designing and cutting the type, 
making the paper, printing, and binding. He 
has traveled all over the world in search of 
papermaking methods and specimens. 


CLARENCE P. HORNUNG has been a free- 
lance industrial designer since his graduation 
from the College of the City of New York in 
1920. Since 1926 he has concentrated on prod- 
uct and trade-mark design, books and book- 
bindings, packaging and maps. His marks and 
devices run to some 350. Hornung designs 
are represented in American Type Founders’ 
initials (Vogue, Georgian, Lexington), Wedg- 
wood Cameos and Pen Flourishes. He has 
written several books and numerous articles 
in trade magazines, and is now at work on 
three books: History of American Trade 
Marks, The American Eagle: Symbol of Free- 
dom, and Art Techniques and Treatments. 


HUGO STEINER-PRAG has been known 
to all Americans who have followed the book 
arts in Europe during the past twenty years. 
He has been keeping one jump ahead of 
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Hitler since 1933. Up to that year he had 
been Professor at the Leipzig Academy of 
Book and Graphic Arts for 26 years. He went 
to Prague, his native city, and founded the 
Officina Pragensis. That lasted until Czecho- 
slovakia fell, when he hurried to Stockholm. 
There a group of printers and artists formed 
a school for him — the “School for Book and 
Advertising Art.” He left Sweden this June 
for the United States, after arrangements were 
made for his passage by Count Folke Berna- 
dotte, nephew of the King. He crossed Russia, 
Siberia, and Japan-—one of the last to get 
through. He is now teaching a course in 
decorative design in the Division of Graphic 
Arts at New York University. Mr. Steiner — 
Prag has just received word that (1) his Swed- 
ish school is now in charge of Akke Kumlien, 
Sweden’s leading book designer, and (2) his 
former students have formed an association 
to keep his methods and influence alive in the 
school and among themselves. 


CEDRIC LARSON is now with a federal 
agency in New York City. A graduate of 
Stanford (Phi Beta Kappa), he went to Wash- 
ington, D.C., in 1935 on a scholarship from 
the National Institute of Public Affairs. For 
the past five years he has been with the 
Labor Department, the Library of Congress, 
and the Adjutant General’s Office. He is co- 
author of Words that Won the War (Prince- 
ton University Press, 1939) and has written 
many articles for magazines. He is now at 
work on a book about public opinion in 
America. 


A. F. JOHNSON is connected with the 
British Museum, and has done extensive re- 
search on printing in the sixteenth century. 
Besides frequent articles in The Library, he 
has written books on: The First Century of 
Printing at Basle (1926), The Italian Sixteenth 
Century (1926), French Sixteenth Century 
Printing (1928), One Hundred Title Pages, 
1500-1800 (1928), German Renaissance Title 















CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


Borders (1929), Type Designs: Their History 
and Development (1934). 


DAVID STRANG was born in Dumbarton, 
England, in 1887. His father, William Strang, 
was a well-known artist and printer of cop- 
per plates. After graduating from Glasgow 
University, the son studied under his father 
until his service in the World War. Since 
then he has made his reputation as the lead- 
ing printer of copper plates. Engravers and 
etchers from many countries prefer to have 
Mr. Strang print their editions. He is the 
author of The Printing of Etchings and En- 
gravings (Dodd, 1930). 


MADELINE MILLER was the first editor of 
The Outpost, serving on its staff from June, 
1940, until August, 1941. She is now in this 
country in connection with the Committee to 
Defend America. 


EDMUND B. THOMPSON, Connecticut 
printer and publisher, is the author of The 
Personal Press: Its Care and Prevention, in 
Volume I, Number 4. 


GAYLORD D. RICHMOND was born in 
Missouri, spending his early life in Canada. 
After studying art at the Otis Art Institute at 
Los Angeles and the Yale School of the Fine 
Arts, he was awarded a fellowship for travel 
and study in Europe. He has been on the 
art faculty at Yale for the past six years, 
teaching drawing and painting. His interests 
include: portrait painting, sketching in 
water color, lithography, etching, jewelry de- 
sign and carving, and English bulldogs. 


The material in the Sketchlist of Mr. Wroth 
is used through the courtesy of A. N. Marquis 
Co., Chicago, publishers of Who’s Who in 
America. 


DON R. MAY is a Chicago designer whose 
past connections in layout and art direction 
have included Sears, Roebuck & Co., Homer 
McKee, Inc., Chicago Daily News, and the 
Fair Department Store. Currently he is free- 
lancing, and instructing in graphic design at 
the Chicago School of Printing and Lithog- 


raphy. An enlarged edition of his book, ror 
Roughs, has just been completed. 


WM. A. JACKSON was graduated in 1927 
from Williams College, where he studied the 
rare books in the Chapin Collection. After 
study at Yale, he spent a number of years in 
New York and England collecting books and 
making a catalogue for Mr. Carl H. Pforz- 
heimer, one of the most distinguished of 
present-day collectors. Mr. Jackson was called 
to Harvard in September, 1938, where he has 
been Assistant Librarian in charge of the 
Treasury Room. He has now been appointed 
Director of the new Rare Book Library at 
Harvard. 


ELEANOR FEISENBERGER is on the staff 
of the Sterling Memorial Library at Yale 
University. For many years she was the assist- 
ant of Hugo Steiner-Prag in the organization 
of Europe’s principal exhibitions of the arts 
of the book. 


REVIEWS of books in this issue were written 
by: JoHN Howarp BEnson, co-author of The 
Elements of Lettering; R. RANDOLPH Karcu, 
Principal of the Printing High School, Cin- 
cinnati; Davip T. PoTTinGEr, Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Harvard University Press; GEORGE 
PARKER WINSHIP, author, lecturer, and former 
librarian; PxHitie Horer, Curator, Depart- 
ment of Printing and Graphic Arts, Harvard 
College Library; Stow WENGENROTH, artist, 
and author of Making a Lithograph; SAMUEL 
CHAMBERLAIN, artist, photographer, writer; 
Ray Nasu, Assistant Professor of Art at 
Dartmouth College; Grorce KosMak, New 
York architect; STEVAN DOHANOs, magazine 
and advertising illustrator; THACHER NELSON, 
president of Henry A. Loudon, Boston ad- 
vertising agency; Bert C. CHAMBERs, free- 
lance designer; JACOB BERGER, production 
manager, the Comet Press; CLARE RYAN 
TALBoT, writer and lecturer; WILLIAM A. 
KITTREDGE, director of design, The Lakeside 
Press; PAuL McPHAaRLIN, writer, publisher, 
puppeteer; EvELYN Harter; book designer; 
Lewis F. WHITE, printer. 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 








Design and Production: Robert L. Dothard. 


Type. Articles: Monotype Baskerville, 11-on- 
14-pt. Forewords and back matter (double 
column): Linotype Baskerville, g-on-11-pt. 
Headings. All are Monotype Baskerville, 
except Monotype Janson for CHRISTIAN 
EcenotrF; A.T.F. Baskerville for Ercuina; 
A.T.F. Lydian for TRIAL DESIGNS FOR A 
New NewspaPErR; Monotype Caslon Bold 
for THE Ourpost; and A.T.F. Caxton Black 
for WILLIAM CaAxTon. Item heads in Print- 
ERS’ Marks, Reviews, and Tor DRAWER 
are Linotype Baskerville Bold. 


Processes. Letterpress: Printed by The Had- 

don Craftsmen, Inc., Camden, N. J., on 
cylinder presses. The copy of The Outpost 
was printed by Unwin Bros., Ltd., Woking, 
England. 
Planographic. The cover was printed by off- 
set lithography in two colors by A. D. Stein- 
bach, New Haven, Conn. The image was 
transferred from a stone lithograph onto a 
regular zinc offset plate. The illustrations 
of the variations in proving an etching 
(pages 105-108) and the Print Masterpieces 
(pages 135 and 137) were printed by col- 
lotype by The Meriden Gravure Company, 
Meriden, Conn. 


Engravings. The halftones in the articles on 
the PAPER MusEuM and OFFICIAL INFORMA- 
TION FOR DEFENSE are 120-screen, extra- 
etched for smooth antique paper. 

Plates on pages 67, 71, 72, 74, 75, and 76 
have toned areas made from benday screens. 
Bendays are celluloid sheets, carrying vari- 
ous screen or pattern formations, which are 
applied over desired areas of copy before 
they are photographed by the engraver. 
The engravings of newspaper layouts on 
pages 118, 120, 121, 122, and 123 are “high- 
light” halftones; i.e., all lines are screened 
and all background “dropped out.” 


Illustrations. Cover: Mr. Steiner-Prag first 
sketched the house on the spot. In his 
studio he drew his picture on a litho- 
graphic stone with a special crayon. The 


lithographer then took a careful transfer 


PRINTED IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


proof from the stone, and made a regular 
offset lithography printing plate. A very 
pale proof of this was given to the artist, 
who, using it as a guide, drew upon it the 
areas he wished to carry the second-color 
tint. From this second drawing a plate was 
also made, for the pale green impression. 
University Press Marks: Page 3, left to 
right—Southern Methodist, Johns Hopkins, 
Rutgers, Louisiana State, New Mexico; 
page g-—Catholic, Tennessee, Oklahoma, 
Toronto, Harvard; page 16—Nebraska, 
Cornell, Chicago, Michigan, New York; 
page 20-Oxford, Princeton, Fordham, 
Clark, Cambridge; page 23—Georgia, Yale, 
Pennsylvania, Columbia, Loyola; page 35 - 
North Carolina, Stanford, Minnesota, Cali- 
fornia, Tulane; page 39-Howard, Iowa 
State, Dartmouth, Duke, Washington. 

All of the devices on pages 64 and 65, were 
designed, as commissions, by Hugo Steiner- 
Prag for firms, municipalities, institutions, 
and individuals in Czechoslovakia, Ger- 
many, Sweden, arid France. He designed 
the mark for Print on the title page. 

Examples of the types used by the Egenolff 
press were secured from books in the Ster- 
ling Memorial Library at Yale, the Low 
Memorial Library at Columbia, the New 
York Public Library, the Newberry Library 
in Chicago, the Library of Congress, and 
the British Museum. Types numbered 2, 4, 
6, 8, and 14 are from D. B. Updike’s Print- 
ing Types, reproduced through the cour- 
tesy of the Harvard University Press. 


Paper. Cover: Strathmore’s Emissary Text, 
Natural Flax, antique finish, 2-ply. 
Text: Specially made 80-lb. smooth wove, 
natural white, from Whitehead & Alliger. 
Pages 117-124: St. Maurice Valley’s No. 7 
Newsprint. 
Pages 105-108, 135, and 137: Whitehead & 
Alliger’s Archer, Natural, 75-Ib. 


Binding. Sewed and glued signatures. PRINT 
MASTERPIECES tipped-in. THE Outpost laid 
in at page 113. Bound by The Haddon 
Craftsmen. 
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